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TH) THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 

HENRY-RICHARD, 

LORD HOLLAND. 


MY LORD, 

IF the principles of policy on 
which you have hitherto acted rose no higher 
than the humble level of sect or party, your 
support and advocacy of the present address 
would not be solicited. 

•I&'Matrer, not its composition, clainfe, and I 
trust will receive, your candid and impartial 
investigation. I will neither iasult your rea¬ 
son nor violate my own feelings with the un-* 
meaning and obsequious phraseology of mo¬ 
dern dedication, but will anticipate, froili a 



Nobleman the near relative of an enlightened 
and virtuous Statesman, whose memory will 
live whilst liberty is dear to man, that degree 
of co;operation which is consistent with the 
true interests of the British Constitution. 



A LETTER, 


STc. S(Ci 


MY LORD, 

IF ever the period arrived in which national 
Tniion would produce national strength, and obe¬ 
dience to the laws ratiojial and enlightened 
freedom, the present moment is that peculiar 
aera, and would be the auspicious season for its 
completion. We live in an age when infancy 
may be said to partake of manhood, and the 
experience of centuries to have been compressed 
within the limits of a few revolving years. How 
infinite our advantages! How great our cor¬ 
respondent duties! 

The necessity of elementary discussion, {in 
limine) will, I trust, after some reflection, appear 
t£--;n}tlii' Lbrdship obvious and indispensable. 

In the analysis of material nature, we follow 
the order of our restricted faculties, from effect 
to cause, in the wonderful works*of creation and 
of providence; until we come to that Great Cause, 
whose existence we must and ought joyfully to 
acknowkdge, but whose essence we presump¬ 
tuously and in vain endeavour to comprehend. 

B 
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Despairing, therefore, to gain an elevation to 
which we dare not attempt to soar, we are, at 
length, impelled to the review of social com¬ 
binations, as coming within the legitimate boun¬ 
daries of imperfect man. 

And here it may not be irrelevant to remark, 
that we neither can or ought to expect abstract 
perfection. The condition of humanity must ever 
be imperfect—ever subject to alloy. Terms, 
when applied to social institutions, must be com¬ 
parative only; and the regulations of one state 'oi 
country can only thei> be considered as politically 
excellent, when examined and compared with 
those of another—keeping steadily in view this 
truth; viz. that the depositaries of power and the 
objects of it are respectively liable to error and 
to crime, and partake of the inherent and ac¬ 
quired properties of our common nature. 

Let me, therefore, under these restrictions, 
direct your Lordship’s attention to the inves¬ 
tigation of such original rights as are not sur¬ 
rendered by man on entering into the social 
state, and to the enjoyment of wWt'll' ‘ewry 
member of the community (not stained by crime 
or rendered infamous by punishment) is, under 
the British Constitution, equally and folly en¬ 
titled. 

I will next request your Lordship’s attention 
to the nature and spirit of the Constitution, pre¬ 
vious to and at the period of the Revolution of 
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1688. And I will, lastly, direct your attention to 
a review of the conditions to be performed by 
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every candidate for the honours and privileges 
of the State, previous to his competency to hold 
or to enjoy them. And having stated what those 
conditions are, and their universal application, 
I‘ will endeavour to prove that such conditions 
cannot be injurious or repugnant to the letter or 
the spirit of the Christian Religion. 

•As the first part of this address is nearly axio¬ 
matic, it will be only necgssary briefly to state 
such facts as it will be impossible to disprove. 

Original rights are three-fold,—viz. those of 
Life, Liberty, and Property—efficient and para¬ 
mount, whether in the savage or social state. 
Force may suspend, and tyranny for a season 
withhold them, and extort from their victims a 
reluctant and precarious submission; but neither 
can alter the essence of natural or moral prin¬ 
ciple—neither can create or originate. 

Such blessings as these may well be deno¬ 
minated original rights.” And ttteir pos¬ 
session acquires an increased value, from the 
peculiarity by which they are secured and per¬ 
petuated, either unknown or %nvied by sur¬ 
rounding nations: for where are institutions to 
be sought, which, like ours, are founded on a 
deep coivviction of human guilt and imperfect^n; 
that stems the torrent of the passions by penalty 
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or controul; and diminishes the sphere of their 
action, by realizing and securing those rights 
which man is entitled to possess and ought to be 
qualified to enjoy—rights founded on the broad 
basis of intuitive and moral principles, declared 
and secured by legislative enactment, and ren¬ 
dered venerable by the awful but instructiv'e 
progress of time? 

Behold, then, a perfect charter of constitutional 
liberty — felt, though often unacknowledged. 
Without it, men are merely slaves—with it (unless 
guilty of moral suicide), they must be freemen. 

Practical, not speculative, good claims our ra¬ 
tional attachment. This the Constitution can am¬ 
ply bestow. Let it then be our high privilege, as 
it is our bounden duty, to rally around it — to 
guard it against open violence and insidious 
artifice. Let us remember, that whatever abuses 
may have partially disfigured it, yet that the 
Constitution is the common property of all, and 
that its benefits are fully sufficient to silence fac¬ 
tion and to demand allegiance. 

The second division of my subject now claims 
your Lordship’s attention ; What was the nature 
and spirit of the British Constitution, previous to 
and as declared and acted upon at the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1688 ?—As I am fully justified in stating, 
th^ the principles of the Constitution \xere from 
the earliest ages impartial and comprehensivej 
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though gradually operative and efficient, I nuust 
protest, in the first instance, against, iiu idea, that 
has been much indulged in and entertained, that 
the Constitution was not moulded or formed 
until the memorable sera of the Revolution of 
1688. I must have read little, and reflected less, 
if unable to discover that the Settlement at the 
Revolution only declared what the Constitution 
really was — displaying its energies, consum¬ 
mating the wisdom and experience of time, and 
4 ransmitting the results of grave deliberation and 
enlightened patriotism to syccessive ages. 

And here it is not necessary to give a more 
extended detail of the changes, which the Con¬ 
stitution experienced in the difierent periods of 
our instructive history, than what is sufficient to 
prove that one principle (often no doubt sus¬ 
pended, but never extinguished) pervaded the 
policy and gradually cemented the fabric of the 
British Constitution; viz. “ an identity of rights 
with a capability of privileges.” And if we reflect 
on the wisdom of our Saxon ancestors, as evinced 
in the person of the immortal Alfred, whose deep 
and impressive knowledge of man and his nature 
are evinced in our first and best institutions, we 
will perceive the application of Ibis principle, 63/ 
power being conferred as a duty to be performed^ 
not as a privilege to be enjoyed; and that “ ori¬ 
ginal rights” (to which I before adverted) were 
the subject-matter upon which their simple but 
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direct legislation then acted>in order to perpetuate 
and secure them. 

Enlightened wisdom! worthy of those hardy 
sons of freedom, who knew no tyrant but the 
laws, or acknowledged no human power un- 
sanctio'ned by or not derived from them! 

But, if we reflect on the sad effects which tke 
introduction of opposite principles produced with 
the Norman Conquest, we have still a more de¬ 
cided conviction of the wisdom and stability of 
the Saxon institutions, and of the principles upon 
which they rested, when power, aided by super¬ 
stition, could only suspend, but never could ob¬ 
literate or destroy them. 

It is true, a sad but instructive duty devolves 
upon me, to depict the situation of these realms 
previous to the passing of Magna Charta—to 
pourtray, not in fiction, but with the imposing 
evidence of truth, the degraded John, the victim 
of unhallowed power, conveying, with all the 
solemnities of legal investiture, three kingdoms, 
together with the rights and privileges of his 
subjects, to the Legate of the Pope, as God’s vice¬ 
gerent, and accepting a re-conveyance, subject to 
annual payments, as his vassal and bis subject! 
Oh this transaction, the text becomes the ablest 
commentary ! 

Power, at different periods of our history, has 
successively increased and diminished. In one 
period, constitutional liberty has flourished; at 
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another, decayed; and again resumed its wonted 
vigour. Man, the slave of passion and of crime, 
has alternately appeared as her enemy and friend; 
but at the period I have referred to, subsequent 
to the Norman Conquest, England received a 
taint inseparable from her condition. She con¬ 
tained among her inhabitants many who felt an 
interest in the state separate from the policy of 
those institutions which our Saxon ancestors had 
wisely established j and though national jealousy at 
Itrs't successfully endeavoured to retain them, yet 
feudal principles were gradually introduced and 
acted upon, sufficient to admit the operation of 
arbitrary power, but not to perpetuate and con¬ 
firm it. 

Exertions not warranted by the Constitution, 
could only be legalized by superstition. “ Igno¬ 
rance covered the earth, and dark ignorance the 
people.” 

The contest between the Crown and the aris¬ 
tocracy began. The law was issued by the 
clergy—the people were its executioners, either 
as the blind instruments of the one, or as the 
vassals of the other. Yet even the clergy were 
sometimes converted into patriots. Whenever 
the- rapacity of their spiritual head was visited 
upon themselves, then, indeed, the duties of 
submission and obedience to temporal power 
were enforced and inculcated; but when Ihe 
King considered the duties he was sworn to ob- 



serve, and the rights of the people he had pledged 
himself to defend, as the especial objects of his 
care and patronage, then resistance to his au¬ 
thority was meritorious and indispensable, and 
zeal fot the Church “the one thing needful*.” 

At this eventful crisis, Papal rapacity appeared 
in its true colours: Foreigners were appointed 
to all the rich benefices of the Church—claims 
unheard-of before were preferred and prosecuted 
by appeals to Rome—the nation’s treasure ex¬ 
hausted, the Pope’s coffers filled. The process vfas 
judicious: the mind became insensibly degraded— 
property precariously defended. 

Then the Barons, the great proprietors of the 
soil, actuated by the principles of feudal inde¬ 
pendence, by which they could either controul 
their Sovereign or deride his menaces, rallied 
their adherents, and, advancing at their head, in¬ 
dignantly burst through those fetters that unre¬ 
lenting tyranny would have imposed upon them. 
Then, at that eventful crisis, the recuperative ener¬ 
gies of the Constitution were loudly proclaimed 
at Runnyraede, by the passing of the Great Char¬ 
ter, in which, to guard against doubt or miscon¬ 
ception, it was expressly stipulated and declared, 
that such Charier was no new grant, but only 
a confirmation of the ancient liberties of the 
people. 

J will freely admit, that the consequences 
* Hume, vol. ii. pp. 246, 7; Kapin, vol. iv. 
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which the great Charter has produced must be 
ever dear to the patriot mind; but, my Lord, it 
is more than questionable, whether the actors in, 
this great drama could possibly be influenced by 
principles of enlightened freedom. 

What was the state of the people at that pe¬ 
riod ? Their rights suspended, but not destroyed; 
their faculties rendered torpid by bigotry, but 
not extinguished. The cry to arms was obeyed 
by their respective adherents, with the devotion 
Uiat feudal policy inspired ; identifying themselves 
with their chiefs, substituting feudal habits for 
Saxon principles, 

• They were not roused to arms as freemen, in¬ 
dignant even at the attenjpt to violate that liberty 
which they then enjoyed, and would never sur¬ 
render but with life. Alas! they could not con¬ 
tend for rights which they did not enjoy. How 
is it possible to conceive, that the sacred flame 
ofLiberty couldencircle their heads, whose bodies 
were subject to the caprice of one authority, 
and whose minds (the more valuable part) were 
shackled and oppressed by another? The’Barons 
alone drew up this memorable Charter, and 
through popular instrumentality imposed it oa 
their Sovereign. 

The Charter consisted of two parts:—the first 
was such an explanation of the feudal law as was 
calculated to confirm privileges then enjoyed by 
the Barons, but not clearly ascertained and de- 

c 
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fined: the latter contained such general articles 
as revived those laws which their Saxon ances¬ 
tors had before enacted — laws which the Barons 
{though ignorant of the true principles of social 
policy) must have made, not only for their own 
security, but even for the benefit of those whose 
rights were not primarily attended to, in order to 
sanction and secure by compact what, if violated, 
could be maintained only by the sword. 

The term “ freeman ” was used as a “ designatio 
personae,” in opposition to “villein”—as in tks 
concluding clause, tlijas, “nullus liber homo,” &c. 
the words of the Charter—which, after deprecating 
the principle of arbitrary and excessive fines, 
and stating that every freeman should be fined or 
mulcted only in proportion to his offence, con¬ 
tains at the end of the clause these words, in the 
translation; “ Even a villein, or rustic, shall not 
by any fine be bereaved of his carts, ploughs, or 
instruments of husbandry.” 

Here, then, is a classification of persons, not an 
equalization of rights; and those who were thus 
deprived of them were the most oppressed, as they 
were by far the most numerous. 

History, therefore, has been well defined by a 
noble writer, “philosophy teachingby examples*.” 
Stripped of its false glare, every transaction which 
the historian of past ages records appears in its 

* Lord Bolingbroke’s Introduction to the Study of History. 
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real colours, and is impressive by its own weight* 
Passion has ceased to agitate, and crime moulders 
in the dust. Human nature appears to be the 
same, but susceptible, from extrinsic causes, of 
various modifications. 

We discover from the history of man his real 
character. We view him, impelled by passion and 
seduced by interest, as the blind but unconscious 
founder of that liberty, which, though long sus¬ 
pended, could not be effaced or destroyed. But 
thatiks to an overruling Providence, who con¬ 
verted the crimes of the respective combatants 
into the means by which this memorable Charter 
was effectuated, displaying to succeeding ages 
the Genius of the Constitution (containing within 
itself the seeds of its own regeneration) gradually 
animated, then revived, and at length starting 
forth in all the majesty of insulted greatness. 

Inequality of rights has been charged as a 
recognized principle of the Constitution; but 
that such a charge should be made by those who 
enjoy equal rights, and are capable of acquiring, 
though they do not possess, equal privileges, is 
naturally to be expected, though not justly to be 
inferred. 

Self-love, implanted in the mind* for the wisest 
purposes, if well directed, is a noble incentive to 
virtuous and enlightened action ; but if impelled 
by passiop, debased by interest, or restrained ^ 
prejudice, (however specious or liberal profession 
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may possibly be,) becomes only a fit instrument 
to destroy what it vainly expected to obtain. 

The necessity of recurring to the period of this 
memorable Charter, will appear, if you review 
the various legislative provisions, from this epoch 
inclusively, with impartiality and attention. 
Though the benefits, then, secured and declared 
by the great Charter, operated rather as privi¬ 
leges conferred on the few, than as rights belong¬ 
ing to the many; yet the principle of identity 
and capability (though previously existing) Was 
then fixed and confirmed. Freemen werefezv, but 
their rights were equal: slaves were numerous, but 
their jealousies were extinct. I canj with you, my 
Lord, duly appreciate the benefits which this 
Charter confers; yet, I presume, neither your pride 
of ancestry nor sense of patriotism could be much 
gratified by tracing your pedigree to the stock 
from whence it originated. 

In the reign of the First Edward, amidst the 
struggle of contending parties, this principle of 
identity of rights as connected with capability 
of privileges, was again recognized and esta¬ 
blished. 

Legal and judicial proceedings were then better 
understood, and resolved into forms (with little 
variation) similar to those we all at present enjoy; 
and though the principle was then restricted, yet 
4j;ith the abolition of feudal tyranny it became of 
general and extended application. 
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Liberty, as opposed to licentiousness, is of slow 
growth—striking deep her roots unnoticed and 
unobserved, while passion raged and tyranny 
subdued ; which, like meteors, shone only with 
a temporary but pernicious light, and then va¬ 
nished away—purifying, however, in their course 
oUr political atmosphere, and thus rendering it 
congenial to the cultivation of that blessing 
which all are anxious to enjoy, but few able to 
appreciate, as its rich harvest can only be ga¬ 
thered by patient toil and after much endu¬ 
rance. 

The truth of these observations may be more 
apparent to your Lordship, by attending to some 
of the remaining enactments of the English 
Justinian, who, though not then undeserving of 
such an appellation, yet endeavoured, in some 
degree successfully, to reconcile things of an op¬ 
posite nature—viz. his love of justice (as appli¬ 
cable to his subjects) with an extreme anxiety to 
exempt himself from its operation and controul. 
Eager to improve, and apprehensive of losing, the 
power he had acquired, he conceded or demanded 
according to the strength or weakness of the par¬ 
ties opposed to him: and though he was fully 
convinced that the power of the Barons was the 
great obstacle to an equal administration of the 
laws, which he was anxious his subjects should 
enjoy; 34 et, with an inconsistency which fear oitfy 
could produce, a statute was then passed, entitled 
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the statute “ Dedonis,” confirming that very 
power, by enabling the Barons to entail their 
respective properties in such a manner as not 
only to perpetuate but also to render them in¬ 
capable of diminution. 

It may be here objected, that as the Barons, in 
the preceding reigns of John and Henry, revived 
and confirmed those laws which their Saxon an¬ 
cestors had before enacted, they would necessarily 
become their guardians, and not their violators. 
Perhaps most of the errors and crimes which 
have deformed man ,mi every age, arose from a 
false estimate of his real composition. 

The power which the Barons possessed previous 
to tlie passing of the Great Charter, was assailed 
by such unqualified despotism as to compel them 
to advocate those rights which they had long 
despised and insulted. Alarmed only for them¬ 
selves, that love of dominion and controul, so 
inseparable from our corrupted nature, was 
veiled with the mask of spurious patriotism, which 
the ignorance of that age could neither penetrate 
or withdraw: they perfected in Iheory those li¬ 
berties which a more auspicious asra was to re¬ 
duce to practice. 

But when, in the First Edward’s reign, this 
Charter was to be felt and enjoyed, as well as 
understood by its application and its use; then, 
Ifcdeed, that power, which the Barons were anx¬ 
ious to retain, must be preserved, if not by a 
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direct violation of the laws, at least by a vir¬ 
tual and indirect one—rendering their property, 
on which such power was founded, immovable 
and perpetual. Experience, however, proves in¬ 
contestably man’s weakness and presumption; as 
the very means adopted to uphold power, By per¬ 
petuating property, became subservient to its own 
destruction. 

It has been justly observed, that “ fortitude is 
the virtue of adversity^”—applicable alike to na¬ 
tions as individuals; productive of that patience 
which enables man to investigate and to com¬ 
pare; to endure evils for a time, in order more 
effectually to combat and remove them—laying 
the foundations of political happiness in mutual 
controul, rather than in mere positive institution. 
Ephemeral and insecure must that nation be 
whose principles of government, though fixed 
and certain, have not “ grown with its growth, 
and strengthen’d with its strength.” You may 
perceive, on a review of the succeeding reigns, 
though the feudal policy was partially retained, 
many causes conspiring to accelerate and increase 
the operation of that elementary principle of 
the Constitution; viz. an identity of rights with 
a capability of privileges. 

Without adverting at present to the various 
statutes which were enacted to restrain Papal 
encroachments (as more directly belonging 

* Bacon’s Essays. 
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the last part of my subject), the beneficial varia¬ 
tions which real property has undergone from 
Edward IV. to Henry VII. (inclusive) is decisive 
of the above principle, and deserves much con¬ 
sideration. Pursuing events, not anticipating 
them, our ancestors collected wisdom from ex¬ 
perience ; and perceiving that excess of power 
necessarily circumscribes and destroys itself, 
particularly on a soil where liberty, once planted, 
might be checked, but could not be extirpated, 
suffered its possessors to expend their force, and 
by so doing to become the unconscious instru¬ 
ments of their own depression. 

Liberty, the legitimate offspring of equal laws, 
became dearer to man in proportion to the 
wrongs he endured and the privations he sub¬ 
mitted to in order to obtain it. 

Conscious as our ancestors were of the mag¬ 
nitude of the prize for which they contended, they 
suffered that they might enjoy. 

The power of the Nobles continued, even to 
the reign of Henry VII., in no small degree 
to be formidable to the Crown and oppressive 
to the People. 

Mutual security required mutual co-operation. 
The property of the Nobles, the pivot upon which 
their power turned, lost its essential qualities 
of perpetuity and identity: the statutes of fines 
recoveries at once demolished entails, re¬ 
mainders, and reversions, with all their consequent 
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and inseparable evils opening new prospects of 
acquiring real property to industry and commer¬ 
cial enterprize j and thus evincing, that the rapa¬ 
city of power can be restrained by the means 
employed to secure and confirm it* 

An objection may here be made, that any re¬ 
ferences to the remote periods of our history 
cannot disprove the policy of granting the ho¬ 
nours and privileges of the Constitution to the 
various classes of its subjects, without restriction 
•or previous qualification. 

Enough, I trust, has been advanced to prove, 
that the genius and spirit of the Constitution is 
impartial and comprehensive; and when I more 
folly discuss (as proposed under the last part 
of my subject) the nature of those qualifications, 
equally obligatory on all, previous to the acqui¬ 
sition of power and privilege, such an assertion 
will receive still greater confirmation, and evince 
that, as “ rights” were equally enjoyed, so also 
was power and privilege equally liable to restric¬ 
tions. Yet these truths may pass through such 
perverted mediums, as to give them an appear¬ 
ance which prejudice only can entertain, but rea¬ 
son must ever condemn; and, therefore, let the 
negative description of it solve thS objection. The 
Constitution is not a system of specious theory 
or brilliant experiment. It has not the charms 
of novelty to recommend it. Neither temporisijBg- 

* Hume's England, vol. iv. p. 152. 

D 
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nor accommodating, though it extends equal pro¬ 
tection to ail, it confers power and distinction on 
none but on those who conform to its rules and 
submit to its provisions. 

But if this negative description is not sufficient, 
perhaps it may be better to describe what it 
truly is —its principle and its character. “ It is a 
system of human controul, guarded by mutual 
jealousy, and secured by a consciousness of mu¬ 
tual imperfection.” Its votaries must comply 
with its requisitions. It is most valuable when 
most maligned. It dictates, but will submit to no 
dictation. 

And really, my Lord, had not the Constitution 
which equally protects us, and which we are all en¬ 
titled to enjoy, been deeply laid in sufl’erance and 
privations, it would have long since experienced 
the fate of other nations, which waded through 
seas of blood, from licentiousness to despotism. Let 
us then pursue its eventful history; and, learning 
wisdom from experience, let us check shallow 
presumption, forego temporizing expedient, and 
rest only on the broad basis of well-founded hope 
and rational expectation. The reign of the Se¬ 
venth Henry is peculiar and impressive; for in 
consequence of the change which property (as 
I before slated) had experienced, and the loss of 
influence which the lords, the descendants of the 
■ati^ient barons, felt as a necessary consequence, 
the People, identified with the Crown, recovered 
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their rights. Time effected what presumption 
would have endangered. 

The native force of our mixed form of govern- 
naent may be discovered by comparison, better 
than by analysis. In France, about the same 
period, the reigning tyrant only gained. The 
nobles there were then peculiar sufferers. The 
clergy retained their possessions; but the people 
(as if generically different) submitted to a state 
of relaxed, but regulated slavery, capable of in¬ 
crease, but incapable of extinction. 

In England, the true principles of policy began 
gradually to unfold. Crime, the means by which 
power was hitherto acquired and retained, be¬ 
came less formidable, as its deformity was more 
discoverable. Man added increased reflection to 
the essential qualities of forbearance and mode¬ 
ration—abhorrent of slavery, watching with pa¬ 
triot zeal over the embers of liberty, and awaiting 
the auspicious moment to kindle and enliven 
them: and though power appeared more desira¬ 
ble, as its existence became more precarious, yet 
its possessors were compelled to vary the means 
by which they expected to retain it. The empire 
of the laws began to extend, their benefits to he 
felt, and their sovereignty acknowledged. Poli¬ 
tical health became discernible: the arts of peace 
were cultivated; the nature of civil and domestic 
policy rjjndered more intelligible. England 
joyed, during this reign, tranquillity at home and 
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security against foreign aggressions. We may 
justly consider the conclusion of this reign as 
forming a peculiar era in the eventful history of 
our country. War ceased to be our sole pro¬ 
fession. Peace was cultivated; and in its progress 
excited fresh hopes, and stimulated to new enter- 
prize. Commerce produced confidence, and lite¬ 
rature excited inquiry. Man’s faculties were put 
in motion, and every exertion became an assu¬ 
rance of renewed strength. 

Thus far, my Lord, I have related with fidelity 
if not with force, the rise and progress of that 
liberty which all are entitled to possess*, but 
Freemen alone qualified to enjoy: and, although 
in most of the succeeding reigns, until that of the 
unhappy Charles, liberty may appear to be retro¬ 
grade, and almost obscured j yet it received such 
vigour from intermediate controul, and force from 
compression, as at length produced an explosion, 
■which power, betrayed by flattery, and unaided 

• The discovery of the Western World by Columbus, and 
the passage opened to the East Indies some years afterwards, 
under the auspices and command of Vasques de Gama, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, are events as brilliant as they were essen¬ 
tial to the improvement of civilization; and if to these we add 
another memorable event which happened during this reign, 
viz. the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, (in addition to 
the benefits which the Crusades previously and unintentionally 
produced), we will be possessed both of the cause and the 
j^ ns by which man was first roused from torpor, and at 
le^h enabled to discover and unfold the hidden treasures of 
his comprehensive mind. 
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by opinion, did not duly anticipate, and could 
not ultimately prevent. 

Yeteven in the reign of the Eighth Henry, though 
Parliaments became the registrars of the Crown, 
and confirmed the propensities of its will—though, 
prerogative was direct and obedience iihplicit; 
yet even then, it was directed rather against those 
who would diminish its force, by controuling its 
power, than against the people, whose comparative 
situation rendered competition then as hopeless as 
it would be impolitic. 

But here we may discover the peculiar charac¬ 
ter of the British Constitution, always supplying 
either the means of resistance or the powers of 
endurance: for though no human institution can 
prevent the ebullition of intoxicated power, yet 
it would in vain be exercised, had not the people, 
in the preceding reign, obtained security against 
feudal oppressions, by the. introduction of wise 
and salutary laws, which were considered then as 
an equivalent counterpoise for tlie occasional ex¬ 
tension of prerogative above law, by those who, 
wearied with national discord, and still writhing 
under the effects of intestine tumults, (then hap¬ 
pily subsided) preferred positive right with pre¬ 
carious enjoyment, to the desperate remedy of 
procuring redress by violence; which, if unsuc¬ 
cessful, would only confirm the authority it was 
intended to destroy*. 

• Hnme’s History of England, voJ. ir, p. 118 , ster. ed. 1810 . 
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At that period, the people could separate the 
temporary abuse of power from its systematic re¬ 
cognition ; and though the operation of some laws 
might be partially suspended, and their provi¬ 
sions rendered abortive by passion adding impulse 
to authority, yet the objects to be obtained by 
power were distinct from, but not inconsistent 
with, that respect to the habits and sentiments of 
the people, (acquired by descent from those early 
institutions which wisdom produced, and experi¬ 
ence rendered dear and invaluable,) which pre¬ 
served them from such visitations of authority as 
could so far impeach their rights as to deprive 
them of the future possibility of constitutional 
remonstrance. 

Under arbitrary governments, where power is 
founded on opinion—not restrained by principle 
or defined by law—authority increases in the ratio 
of man’s debasement. It becomes uncontrouled 
exactly as reason is subdued, and prejudice in¬ 
creased. In such a state, every act of power adds 
weight to authority, as remonstrance would be 
criminal and slavery meritorious; but in a state 
where power has been so far restrained, by the 
demarcation of those rights which were not only 
anterior to the existence of that autlibrity which 
might meditate to destroy them, but had often 
received its sanction and confirmation,—that in 
gfiuch a state, liberty could be for ever prostrate, 
anti its impression entirely effaced, would be as 
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morally impossible as the contemplation of such 
an event must be degrading and repugnant. 

It is true, liberty might for a certain period be 
obscured and oppressed, but would, with the re¬ 
moval of the pressure, recover its wonted elas¬ 
ticity; and, regarding liberty not only as a 
natural propensity, but in these realms as man’s 
peculiar birthright, I may well assert, in the 
language of the Roman Poet, whose delineation 
of the human character is stamped with the 
united testimonies of two thousand years, 

“ Naturam si expellas fiirca tamen ipsa recurret 

During this reign much was efl'ected for the 
sober pencil of history to describe, and unimpas¬ 
sioned philosophy to contemplate and review. 
Though the advantages that accrued to the peo¬ 
ple in the preceding reign were as decisive as 
they were equal and impartial, yet they were 
not the eifects of choice, but the productions of 
an imperious necessity. 

What was required to raise the executive 
power above aristocratic dependence and controul, 
equally elevated the people above the permanent 
oppressions of either. Force might controul, or 
power might extort temporary sacrifices, but 
liberty became an active principle, either sup¬ 
ported by prerogative or increased by resistance, 
whenever prerogative was systematically exerted 
to destroy it. 


* Horace. 



We may discover in the person of the Eighth 
Henry all the claims of the contending houses 
of York and Lancaster fully united: besides, the 
personal qualities of the young prince, contrasted 
with the austere demeanour and debased economy 
of his predecessor, gave to national hope the 
early promise of fancied prosperity and increasing 
virtue. Hence the facilities with which power was 
exercised, and the effects which its undivided 
operation produced and perfected: hence we 
perceive the depraved passions of a sovereign 
become the instruments of national prosperity, 
rescuing ultimately the mind from bondage, and 
instantly ihG land from plunder; confirming those 
principles of liberty, (which at a more congenial 
season were to produce their corresponding 
fruits), by the exercise of a prerogative which 
its possessor vainly imagined at all times, and 
under all circumstances, would have been per¬ 
manent and irresistible. 

How clearly must we here perceive, and how 
explicitly ought we to confess the influence of a 
wise and controuling Providence, which renders 
the faculties of a depraved and impetuous nature 
(without violating the freedom of moral agency) 
subservient to tlie high purposes of his unerring 
will! 

The reigns of Elizabeth and James, until we 
thrive at the reign of Charles the First, and from 
thence to the Revolution, are sufficient to prove 
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that this principle of identity and capability before 
mentioned, in all the fluctuations of power and 
resistance, may be recognized and discovered as 
inseparable from the Constitution, however mo¬ 
dified; and that the intermediate and preceding 
reigns, together with those we have discussed or 
may yet discuss, so far as they refer to Papal 
encroachments, are applicable to the third part 
of this subject. 

In reviewing the reign of Elizabeth, we 
perceive the effects of that bold and daring 
policy which marked her father’s reign, prepar¬ 
ing the public mind for those essential alterations 
which her wise and liberal policy matured and 
confirmed. In one reign, great events were pro¬ 
duced by the exercise of prerogative, stimulated 
to exertion by passion and caprice: in the other, 
we can behold a sovereign actuated by motives 
commensurate with the magnitude of the objects 
proposed to be attained. We can discover in 
the former the exercise of power, regardless of 
consequenses, directed solely to the acquisition 
of its object, yet productive of benefits which the 
impulse of mere animal passion could not pos¬ 
sibly anticipate: in the latter we perceive pr^ 
rogative, though not formally, ydt in fact rallied 
on the side of freedom, raising up a people, and 
crushing the. expiring efforts of feudal aristocracy. 

It is trjue, instances may be adduced of the ex¬ 
ercise of prerogative not exactly conformable to 

E 
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the received opinions of constitutional equity; 
but let it be distinctly understood, that influence 
might afterwards effect what power, raised on 
popular confidence, then achieved; and, as a 
proof that the real independence of her people 
was not invaded, their property (previously sub¬ 
jected to feudal exaction) was neither demanded 
by the sovereign, not taxed by parliamentary 
enactment, farther than the policy of a protect¬ 
ing government actually required. We view the 
wisdom of combined counsel, connected wit-h 
unity of design and promptitude of action. 

Not satisfied with profession, but proving its 
sincerity by its fruits, we gaze on the august 
spectacle of a patriot Queen requiring from 
the depositaries of her confidence all the energies 
of head and heart. No shallow artifice or mean 
expedient could endure the ordeal of her sagacious 
and comprehensive mind. 

Convinced, as she truly was, that national 
glory must neither be supported at the risque of 
national credit nor of individual security, she con¬ 
sidered office as a laborious duty to be performed, 
not as a splendid but oppressive pageant to be 
conferred. 

Equally spacing of honours as frugal of the 
nation’s wealth, public services in her estimation 
seldom merited national distinctions. 

She was fully sensible that vobilit^ of mind 
should be evinced previous to the ceremonials by 
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which, as its supposed symbols, they were to deco¬ 
rate and distinguish the person. Hence principle 
became true policy; and zeal, united with talent 
and fidelity, the highest recommendation. 

Influenced by such motives in the choice and 
continuance of her advisers, we can easily ac¬ 
count for the success of her measures and the 
happiness of her people. 

Though liberty was not the vulgar theme of 
a desolating democracy, it was, however, prac¬ 
tically enjoyed. Power, united with security, 
neither provoked to resistance nor submitted to 
licentiousness. The foundations of liberty were 
then silently but securely extending, under the 
influence of decided yet protecting prerogative, 
which, by not invading the sacred limits of indi¬ 
vidual security, gave permanence and consistency 
to that liberty, which, though not expressly ac¬ 
knowledged, was afterwards effectually achieved. 

Conscious that the sources of authority are only 
explored when power is converted into oppres¬ 
sion, Elizabeth wisely erected it on the solid 
basis of national prosperity; and not vainly 
proclaiming her title to indefinite authority, 
she was satisfied with its undisturbed possession. 
Devoid of apprehension for, its safety, she 
reigned unrivalled in the hearts and affections 
of a grateful and happy people. 

Whether we reflect on the extent of her con¬ 
ceptions, or the ability with which they were 
realized—the wisdom of her laws—the imminent 
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perils that threatened the country she so wisely 
governed and bravely defended — or the more 
insidious machinations of internal foes, by whom 
she was surrounded, for having successfully 
levelled “spiritual wickedness in high places;—” 
whether we reflect on the sagacity by which 
plots were discovered, or the vigour by which they 
were defeated—whether we contemplate her ge¬ 
nerous aid, extended to a brave and suflering 
nation, struggling with patriot ardour to escape 
from the fangs of a remorseless despotism, and 
by her assistance realizing their most sanguine 
expectations*;—whether we consider her as the 
dispenser of equal justice, or as the scourge of 
hypocrisy—the records of this reign must be as 
imperishable as their effects were glorious and 
incalculable. 

During the auspicious period I have imper¬ 
fectly attempted to pourtray, we have seen pre¬ 
rogative moving in its appropriate sphere,— 
inspiring general confidence by extending 
equal protection; affording neither pretext for 
resistance nor impunity to disobedience;—but 
the reign of James the First, to which we are now 
arrived, exhibits a weak and vicious contrast. 

We are, however, plainly and practically taught 
by it this humiliating lesson, that inherent and 
acquired corruption is increased by prejudice and 
'Confirmed by power. 

Trained up from his infancy in the pernicious 

* Hume’s Euglaod, vol. vi. p. 109. Ster. ed. Loo, 1810. 



but subtle refinements of Scholastic Divinity, and 
impressed with notions of authority congenial to 
an imperfect and corrupt nature, he eagerly 
adopted opinions, as true, which his passions, 
leagued against his reason, would never permit 
him to examine. 

Educated by courtiers, but not by friends, he 
considered himself most elevated when he was 
most degraded. Unacquainted with the first 
principles of human knowledge, whilst ignorant 
Of himself he vainly imagined that tO him the 
duties of instruction and alegislation peculiarly 
belonged. Yet, though his mind was poisoned by 
his preceptors, and deluded by his flatterers, it 
must be confessed, that the elements of his know¬ 
ledge were not at variance with the principles of 
his policy. 

Thus qualified, the karnedhni benighted James 
ascended the English throne. True wisdom can 
never appear so estimable as When we appreciate 
its value by the effects which the want of it ne¬ 
cessarily produces. 

Raised to an eminence which gratified his 
vanity and increased his presumption, he delivered 
lectures on the Nature of Government, the E^i;- 
tent of Prerogative, and the true Principles of 
Passive Obedience. 

The instruction conveyed was not unworthy of 
the Royal Preceptor. His discourses were deli¬ 
vered as demonstrations, and his commaDds as 
irreversible decrees. 
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A happy period truly! and an appropriate 
theatre for such sublime exhibitions! The extrava¬ 
gance of his pretensions were only to be equalled 
by the sincerity with which they were accompa¬ 
nied. The enlightened policy of Elizabeth united 
the glory of the nation with the happiness of the 
people, and pointed out to her successor the in¬ 
fallible means by which power could be secured, 
as well as the purposes for which it was con¬ 
ferred. 

The accession of James forms a peculiar aera 
in the history of ouryountry. More arbitrary in 
theory, than qualified to reduce his principles to 
practice, he increased popular resentment, and 
diminished the authority by which he could arrest 
its progress. 

Had his mind been directed to the analysis of 
man, of his motives and propensities} even with 
passions far more impetuous, and a heart more 
depraved, than his really were, yet he must have 
made this discovery, that absolute potoer could 
only be retained by force, though inherited by 
descent or procured by stratagem ; —he would ex¬ 
amine into the causes of national subjugation 
and alternate resistance, and at length discover, 
that, as the lusf of power is a strong and impelling 
principle of human action, it could never be ori¬ 
ginally conferred on any individual, except from a 
•conviction of mutual infirmities, and ,.with full 
confidence of mutual protection. 

In despotic states, where the origin and use 
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of power are equally unknown by those who are 
its victims, and studiously suppressed and con¬ 
cealed by those who are to wield its energies, there 
the work of oppression goes on with unabated 
vigour, until the measure of iniquity is^ filled 
up; until the laws of insulted nature are written 
in legible characters on the hearts of the oppress¬ 
ed;, and until they appeal to Heaven to assuage 
their sufferings and to vindicate their wrongs. 
An alternative as awful as inevitable ! 

.. But when we reflect on the character of the 
nation James was called up^n to govern—its al¬ 
ternate successes and defeats, before rights were 
secured by law which were implanted by na¬ 
ture ; the triumph of reason over prejudice; 
the glory of its arms, with the plenitude of its 
power—we are at a loss to determine whether 
his presumption was as criminal as his elevation 
was deplorable. 

He had sycophants, instead of advisers; and 
favourites, in the place of friends. If one faithful 
adviser could be found, who preferred royal in¬ 
dignation to national treachery, he would have 
warned his bewildered master of the precipice on 
which he stood; and though his prejudices migiif 
be inveterate, and his principles* unchangeable, 
yet he might have compelled him to adopt other 
measures by alarming his fears. But in policy as 
in religipn, whenever either are perverted from 
their legitimate objects, truth, which is pure. 



simple, and immutable, becomes ofFensi\^e, because 
it is not accommodating; it will neither admit 
darkness to be called light, nor tyranny to be de¬ 
nominated protection. 

As the greatest blessings we enjoy are ever 
attended with some alloy, with some correspon¬ 
dent evils, the Reformation, therefore, (though 
beneficial to all) produced two parties in the 
state: one, the advocates of free inquiry and con¬ 
stitutional controul; the other, the advocates of 
non-resistance and passive obedience—a. doctrine 
equally applicable to,religion as to government. 

It is here essential to observe, that these parties, 
though produced by the Reformation, did not 
proceed from it as its immediate effects, but only 
as its remote consequences. Those of the latter 
description, though not numerous, were still suf¬ 
ficient to feed the hopes of intrigue, and to admi¬ 
nister to all the purposes of faction. 

During the reign of his enlightened predecessor 
no such distinctions existed. Her comprehensive 
policy knew no classifications. She embraced all 
denominations as her subjects; affording them 
the benefit of equal laws, and making them liable 
|;o equal restrictions. And it is a peculiar feature 
of the Reformation, that, at the period of its final 
completion, no alteration whatever was made in 
the general condition of her subjects. The terms 
proposed to the whole body of the C|ergy had 
been, with very few exceptions, readily acceded 
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to; and they remained in the possession of their 
respective dignities and benefices, under certain 
limitations, free and undisturbed. It is not mate¬ 
rial to inquire how far their aposfacy could im¬ 
peach their sanctity; but in this truth all parties 
must agree, that they were neither worse subjects 
nor less enlightened pastors afterwards, than they 
were before. 

The infatuated policy of James, however, made 
a distinction where there was no*real difference. 
He identified speculative principles (the property 
of individuals) with those arbitrary principles of 
government with which he was infected; and by 
inflaming the prejudices of a few, he would have 
successfully invaded the security of those rights 
which were the common property of all his sub¬ 
jects, had not his claims then excited inquiry, 
afterwards provoked I’esistance, and ultimately 
erected the temple of constitutional liberty, on 
such a basis as, though it may be assailed or par¬ 
tially disfigured, can never be prostrated or de¬ 
stroyed. 

Three properties of the Constitution, as appli¬ 
cable to the varied exercise of power, with its 
consequent effects on national liberty and secu# 
rity, are, at different periods, clearfy discoverable; 
viz. endurance, enjoyment, and resistance. The 
existence of original rights coeval with man, and 
engrafted into his earliest policy, blending with 
his habits, and becoming the very elements of his 
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(Composition, were too firmly fixed, either to be 
erased from his memory or to cease from being 
the objects of his warmest affections. 

Unprincipled, power ultimately defeats its 
object, and recoils upon itself, destructive by 
its own weight. It can only be ephemeral, but 
liberty must be eternal: therefore, we have seen 
our wise ancestors effecting, by endurance, a re¬ 
storation of those rights which, by their virtuous 
and patient labours, have been finally established. 

We have seen also, the prerogatives of the 
Crown, securing the eights of the subject, (by af¬ 
fording him all the enjoyments of well-regulated 
freedom) in return increased and fortified, receiv¬ 
ing a full measure of allegiance, rendered upon 
a conviction of uniform and equal protection. 

It is true, force has made conquests, and con¬ 
querors have made laws; but it remained for the 
philosophic James to edify his subjects, both in 
England and Scotland, with the outlines of a 
neio Constitution, simple, yet impressive*. “Sic 

• The natural tendency of James’s sentiments in favour of 
the tenets of the Church of Rome, may, in some degree, ac¬ 
count for that mitigated exercise of his prerogative which, if 
e;xtended farther, might, in the situation of Ireland at that 
period, be fully jus^i^ied; but James held in abhorrence the 
doctrine of those who taught the supreme authority of the 
Pope, and what be called “an Imperial Civil Power over 
Kings and Emperors, to dethrone and dccrown them at plea¬ 
sure.” A proclamation, similar to that published In England, 
was issued, commanding all Jesuits and other priests, having 
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volo hoc jubeo stet pro ratione voluntas * 
thus attempting to decompose the properties of 
moral nature; to fix the animal to his kindred 
earth, by debasing the faculty of reason, and to 
reign as the centre amidst that desolation which 
must then surround him. But his shallow ravings 
were injurious to himself and destructive to his 
successor. 

From hence we may date the asra of that resist¬ 
ance which the temporary violence of undefined 
power would not have excited; but where the 
principle of unlimited po^jer was proclaimed as 
a right, and sufferance enjoined as a duty, then 
deliberation ceased with hope, and, in the ensuing 
reign, resistance commenced with despair. 

Until the commencement of the present reign, 
we have observed the Rights of the People fol¬ 
lowing the course of events, and receiving such 
portions of successive strength as gave them a 

orders from any foreign power, to depart from the kingdom, 
unless they conformed to the laws of the land. Vide Leland’s 
History of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 434, with the authorities there 
cited. This proclamation produced the conviction of a person 
named Lalor, who exercised the office of Vicar-General in 
several dioceses, by virtue of a Commission from Rome. The 
punishment due to his crime, however, was not indicted. lie 
was brought to trial on the Stat. of Premunire, 16 Ric. II. to 
convince the Irish that the late declarations of the Royal Su¬ 
premacy were only assertions of the Ancient Constitutional 
Hights of the. Crown. Davis’ Reports; case of Premunire. 

* Juvenal. 
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permanence and consistency that could not be 
dissipated. 

We are now to behold a people substituting 
suspicion for confidence, and a sullen submission 
for a willing obedience; and to anticipate, with 
painful anxiety, those evils which humanity must 
ever deplore. 

If an impartial analysis of the human heart, 
and consequent detection of its malignant qua¬ 
lities, is essential to individual happiness, how 
much more imperative must that process become 
either in the expectant or possessor of royal au¬ 
thority, who by virtue of such investiture is con¬ 
sidered, and ought in reality to be, “ the guardian 
of the laws,” whose power is founded on them, 
and circumscribed by them. That such a cha¬ 
racter should not be unknown to himself, that he 
might not be the slave of passion, or the dupe of 
artifice, is a truth that has, in various ages of the 
world, been awfully demonstrated by the national 
effects which self-ignorance has ever produced. 

Rights, previously enjoyed, were now assailed ; 
the freedom of legislative discussion invaded ; the 
Representatives of the People intimidated and 
imprisoned, for an honest discharge of indis¬ 
pensable duties'*'; alarm created; power watched 
with jealousy, and rights cherished with increased 
attachment. The real enemies of the State be- 

* Hume’s History of England, vol. vii. p. 11, ster. ed. 
Lend. 1810, 
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came the actual advisers of the Crown. Plots 
and conspiracies followed in rapid succession. 
With more sagacity to detect danger than wisdom 
to remove its cause, the deluded James then was 
saved, together with the nation, from an impend¬ 
ing calamity, more by the intemperate zeal of 
foreign and domestic traitors, than by the pru¬ 
dence or energy of his counsels. 

The nation’s treasure was lavished on worthless 
minions, and on empty pageants. The wages of 
sin was duly paid: servile flattery and mean 
compliance was amply rewarded. To become 
the King’s favourite was an enviable distinction, 
not a term of just reproach. The lines of de¬ 
marcation between King and People were now 
too fatally discernible. Self-interest catered to 
royal infirmity, and faction added fuel to popular 
indignation. Thus a disclosure of arbitrary prin¬ 
ciples, without controul or limitation, produced 
a counter-declaration on the part of the Pe'ople, 
in which those inherent principles of the Consti¬ 
tution before stated, are fully recognized and in¬ 
sisted on j viz. an identity of rights with a capabi¬ 
lity of privileges*. 

We are now arrived at a period when it may. 
with truth be asserted, that the sins of the father 
were visited on his devoted descendant; — when 
opposition to royal authority became more for- 

* Hume% England, vol. vii. pp, 47, 48. Ster. ed. Lond. 
1810;— Franklin, p. 65;—and Rusfaworth, vol. i. p. 53. 
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midable, as it was conducted with union, and 
supported with ability. 

Possessing talents of no ordinary description, 
with a heart susceptible of the best impressions, 
the unhappy Charles became the depositary of 
a precarious authority, which the treason of his 
advisers might worship, but could not sustain. 

The qualities requisite for a statesman to pos¬ 
sess, who is called upon to give advice to his Sove¬ 
reign, are rare indeed. Conscious that he has 
two awful monitors to satisfy—his conscience and 
his country—his advice will ever be subservient 
to the means by which the one can be acquitted, 
and the true interests of the other permanently 
promoted. His advice will be accompanied with 
a becoming confidence, and with a sincerity 
anxious to enlighten the understanding and to 
improve the heart. Unconscious of intentional 
offence, he will not give a varnished description 
of national prosperity, to which its real situation 
may bear no resemblance; but he will disclose with 
fidelity to his royal master, the real state of the 
nation: “ he will neither extenuate nor set 
down aught in malice;” but he will press his 
measures, regardless of selfish consequences; and 
if be cannot cbmmand success, he will do more— 
he will endeavour to deserve it. His demeanour 
will demonstrate the respect which royalty justly 
claims; but it will equally exhibit the disgust with 
which he can regard servile fear and mean acr 
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quiescence. His language to his sovereign will 
convey this salutary truth: “ Rememberj Sire, 
that to be great, those whom you gov<‘rn must be 
happy; and that even surrounded with all the 
grandeur of a court, you can shine but with a 
borrowed light, reflected from the prosperity of 
your People.”—If his honest counsels will not be 
heard, unable to uphold, and unwilling to acce¬ 
lerate, the falling destinies of his country, he will 
seek consolation in retirement, and honour in 
virtue. 

But Charles might in va^p apply to those who 
composed his council, either for wisdom to direct, 
or vigour successfully to pursue, the sad alterna¬ 
tive to which they had reduced him. 

The principles of the preceding reign were 
now producing their pernicious and deadly fruits. 
Precedents of power successfully exerted against 
Right and Liberty at former periods of our his¬ 
tory were then sedulously collected ; but the in¬ 
fatuated advisers of their injured and insulted 
master did not reflect, that at the respective 
periods, to which such precedents alluded, the 
blindness of power, impelled by its own unresisted 
force, could not then distinguish between a popu-, 
lar forbearance that submitted to a temporary 
abuse of power, and a popular recognition which 
must legalize usurpation; that precedents, though 
the usuaj ramparts raised to fortify authority, 
can neither sanctify injustice nor annihilate 
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rights which were never disavowed or surren¬ 
dered. 

It is as foreign to my purpose as repugnant to 
my feelings, to dwell longer on the transactions of 
this disastrous period, than to evince the fatal 
effects of depraved and intemperate counsels 
both to King and People ; and also to prove that 
the legislative enactments of this and the succeed¬ 
ing reign, the beneficial effects of which have 
been felt and transmitted (without reference to 
the intermediate Usurpation) were declarations of 
rights, belonging equally to all, without difference 
or distinction, not coiicessions of privileges, newly 
acquired or unconstitutionally extorted. 

The crisis had now arrived when the Repre¬ 
sentatives of the People were either to define and 
secure those rights, by means which the Constitu¬ 
tion prescribed, or to surrender them to the 
Crown, and thereby to acknowledge that their 
claims were unfounded, and that the legal autho¬ 
rity was as unlimited as the obedience of the 
People ought to be implicit and unqualified. 

No middle course could then be adopted. If 
power w’as conceded to the Crown, which the Con¬ 
stitution did not recognize—if the Representatives 
of the People* surrendered those rights and pri¬ 
vileges which they were appointed to watch over 
and secure—if the will of the Sovereign was, by 
such surrender, to become the supreme law, and 
not the law the rule by which his power was to be 
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exercised, it would be afterwards impossible for 
the Pcjopie to claim the restoration of those rights 
and privileges which, through the medium of 
their Representatives, would thus be so solemnly 
and formally disavowed and relinquished. Con¬ 
cluded by the act of those who had betrayed them, 
the People would become virtually parties to their 
political dissolution. Constitutional resistance 
must then have ceased, and the Government of 
these realms might now possess all the vigour 
of irresistible and undefined authority, and slaves, 
not subjects, become the instruments of an impe¬ 
rious will! 

The advisers of the Crown committed treason 
against the Constitution; and having attempted 
to elevate their royal master above the laws, they 
even resorted to its professors, to sanction, by 
the authority of judicial decision, those violations 
which their desperate and unprincipled counsels 
so cruelly recommended. 

Retaliation followed, without measure or con- 
troul;—though security consisted more in defin¬ 
ing the extent of power, by boundaries that coujd 
not be mistaken, than by the subsequent restric¬ 
tions of constitutional prerogative, which at length 
effected the ruin of both King and People. 

Had that amiable, but ill-advised prince, read 
the history of man, in the history of the constitu¬ 
tion, from its infancy to the period of his own 
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elevation, and reflected on the use and the abuse 
of power, as connected with its possessor, and as 
it related to those included within the scope of 
its operations; if the limits of prerogative were 
not attempted to be assailed or defaced, by his 
royal predecessor, but accurately traced out and 
defined from the ample materials he possessed, 
Charles would have reigned as a patriot king 
over an attached and loyal people. 

One real benefit, however, has (in the midst of 
jarring elements) survived that national visitation. 
A petition of right, o/herwise denominated “ the 
Bill of Rights,” passed in the third year of his un¬ 
happy reign; and truly, my Lord, the recital of 
grievances, contained in that petition, is a faithful 
transcript of power abused, and of endurance 
stimulated to resistance. 

The conduct of the Commons, then, strictly 
justified the propriety of the term affixed to their 
remonstrance—“ a Petition of Rightnot re¬ 
quiring novel or assumed privileges, they sought 
only to secure those rights which their ancestors 
declared to be equal, original, and inalienable, and 
which they had faithfully transmitted to their 
descendants, and that such petition was intended 
only as a con'iirmation of their rights, and was 
neither in Jact nor intention an invasion of royal 
prerogative. 

As many of the constitutional opponents of 
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the Crown of that period were equally distin¬ 
guished by rank and property, as by talents and 
character, they appeared more anxious to prove 
their patriotism b}' giving salutary advice to the 
Crown, than to gain popularity by low or vul¬ 
gar artifice. They placed themselves in an at¬ 
titude of defence, but not of defiance. 

Pi'evious to, and at the period when this me¬ 
morable Charter, or summary of constitutional 
liberty, was obtained, the royal prerogative suf¬ 
fered no diminution, , Composed of appropriate 
parts and dimensions, it \vould have wielded a 
salutary, and therefore unresisted, strength; but, 
extended beyond its just proportions, it spent its 
force and lost its elasticity. 

Without adverting to the means by which the 
restoration of Charles II. was happily effected, 
or to the causes which led to the abdication of 
his successor, one characteristic of the Constitu¬ 
tion, decisive of its peculiarity and applicable to 
my original purpose of explaining its nature and 
composition, is this; that after a lapse of many 
centuries, amidst the sanguinary conflicts of con¬ 
tending parties, not a single instance can be ad¬ 
duced to prove that the inherent principles of the 
Constitution, by which I mean they ancient rights’ 
and liberties of the people, loere ever disavowed or 
formally surrendered. 

Power^at various times, became tyranny; and 
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liberty, licentiousness. But the former was sub¬ 
mitted to, not sanctioned —the latter only briefly 
endured. 

The various legislative exertions in favour of 
constitutional liberty, are to be considered as 
declaratoi'y acts, not experimental enactments; and 
whatever objections might be raised against the 
policy or justice with which power was exercised 
at the respective periods when such acts were 
confirmed j yet those illustrious characters, whose 
memories must be ever dear to their grateful and 
admiring country, (by whose labours our liberties 
were placed, as far as human wisdom could pro¬ 
vide, beyond the caprice of power, or the intrigue 
of faction,) preserved and recognized these respec¬ 
tive acts, bequeathing them to their posterity as 
invaluable legacies, amongst which the Habeas 
Corpus Act, passed at the end of Charles the Second’s 
reign, is justly included; being the last act in 
favour of constitutional freedom, previous to the 
Revolution of 1688, by which personal liberty is 
secured, legitimate authority defined, and arbi¬ 
trary imprisonments declared illegal and uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

It will be freely admitted, that the friends of 
constitutional liberty have, at different periods of 
our history, since the passing of that memorable 
but declaratory Charter of personal liberty, 
suspended its operation, in order to preserve, not 
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to destroy it. But as the true principles of the 
Constitution were so accurately defined and fully 
recognized at the auspicious asra of the Revolu¬ 
tion} as that diversity of opinion could only be 
exercised on their application, and not upon their 
nature or properties} it is reasonable to conclude 
that, whenever the supreme power of the Legis¬ 
lature exercised so tremendous but salutary an 
authority, the evidence on which suspension was 
founded must have been so imperative and irre¬ 
sistible as to carry with it the imposing force of 
actual demonstration: and legislative wisdom 
must ever be evinced by its effects, it should 
also be presumed that clear and satisfactory evi¬ 
dence of the due and impartial administration of 
the laws previously existing had been virtually 
furnished, by the inability to produce negative or 
adverse testimony; and their actual inefficiency 
(though duly enforced) to stem the torrent of 
impending danger so decidedly established, that 
power would produce such confidence as must be 
accompanied by general co-operation, as the 
advocates of real liberty would then be conscious 
that the medicine of the Constitution was not 
converted into its daily food. 

Those patriot worthies at the period of the 
Revolution were well qualified for the task they 
were called upon to perform. They were con¬ 
vinced that true legislation must ever consist in 
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rendering the means conducive to the endi that 
the objects proposed to be attained ought to be 
as essential for the community to enjoy, as the 
means by which they were to be effected should 
be honourable and constitutional; and that even 
then, such acts of legislation, though founded on 
experience, and matured by reflection, were only 
the expressions of the public will, imtil then' 
benefits ivere practicalhj felt hy their regular and 
impartial execution. They were, therefore, equally 
formidable to the tools of faction and the slaves 
of power: each were alike baffled and dis- 
spifited. 

The wisdom of our earlier ancestors never ap¬ 
peared so conspicuous as when the talents of our 
constitutional defenders were, at the aera of the Re¬ 
volution, rather employed in securing those rights 
of inheritance to which we have succeeded, than 
in adopting new systems of legislation, which 
presumption might suggest, but their enlightened 
policy, matured by sad experience, justly repro¬ 
bated and condemned. 

Their policy was then conspicuous, when power 
was founded on law, and allegiance on protections 
when personal disabilities ceased with the crimes 
that had prodheed them, and were succeeded by 
the confirmation of that happy Constitution 
which proclaims an identity of rights with a ca¬ 
pability of privileges. 
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We have now arrived at the Third Part of my 
subject, to which your Lordship’s attention is 
requested, during ray recital of the conditions to 
be performed by the subjects of every denomina¬ 
tion who are candidates for the honours and 
privileges of the slate, previous to their com¬ 
petency to hold or to enjoy them ; and until I shall 
demonstrate that such conditions are not incon¬ 
sistent with, or repugnant to, the letter or the 
spirit of the Christian Religion. 

I have attempted, however imperfectly, to 
pourtray the leading feature of the British Con¬ 
stitution ; viz. an identity of rights with ^ capa¬ 
bility of privileges; and thus endeavoured to 
ascertain what the principles of the Constitution 
now are, containing those rights (without which 
men would be slaves, and their despoilers tyrants,) 
long since established and repeatedly confirmed. 
The objects, therefore, of human association have 
been attained: let it then be our especial care to 
guard and to protect them. 

The various parts of our mixed government 
must retain their necessary and peculiar proper¬ 
ties. Deliberation must imply discretion, and 
execution power. The former, as applicable to 
representation, invests its members With the cha¬ 
racter of trustees, not instruments; subject, how¬ 
ever, after a stated period, to restore such trusts 
to the parties by whom they were appointed— 
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the People. The latter invests the head of the 
executive government with the office of “ guar¬ 
dian of the laws,” and emphatically terms him, 
after such investiture, “the King;” who is also, 
in his deliberative capacity, to be considered as 
one of the branches of the Constitution. The 
Lords are the hereditary counsellors of the Crown, 
originalhj intended (from a conviction of human 
imperfection) as the alternate shield by which 
faction might be frustrated, or illegal power mi¬ 
tigated and restrained. 

Just as the proportions and beautiful the out¬ 
lines of those component parts may possibly be 
and truly are, and great as the abuses discover¬ 
able at different aeras, in their use and application, 
may prove to be, if even greater than what might 
reasonably be expected from such a combination 
of wise and salutary controul, yet, after the lapse of 
more than a century, what is truly valuable can be 
read in characters fixed and indelible; and as the 
Constitution practically enjoyed is the “ consum¬ 
mation devoutly to be wished for,” it is consoling 
to reflect, that its principles of health and vigour, 
if temperately revived and invigorated, will be 
discovered to be sound and unchangeable. The 
nature of its disease, however, with its extent and 
cause, must be dispassionately examined and 
clearly proved. Faction must not be permitted 
to make experiments, nor power to apply cor- 
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rosives, or to administer palliatives. A deep con* 
viction of mutual danger must produce strength, 
and all the energies of a devoted and enlightened, 
patriotism (constitutionally exercised) excited to 
animate and restore them. 

The principles of the Co7istilulion, not the con¬ 
duct of the Government, claims my present atten¬ 
tion ; and with respect to the latter, I am free to 
say, that on the conduct of the Government no 
decision ought to be made, except on the clearest 
and most impartial evidence. Suffice it to say, 
that its advocates and opponents equally boast of 
impartiality, and, with very few exceptions, ma- 
lign and asperse each other from a pure and dis¬ 
interested love of country; more anxious to detect 
abuse, or to discover disaffection, than dispassion¬ 
ately to examine evils, or to suggest remedies; 
to inflame the passions, more than to enlighten 
the understanding, thereby naturally exciting 
in those entrusted with authority, pertinacity of 
power in the ratio of its danger,—and in the people 
violence, without wisdom to direct, or a sufficient 
exercise of reason to regulate or restrain them,— 
thus neutralizing the efforts of genuine liberty 
and appropriate worth, and leaving the Constitu¬ 
tion, without aid or support, to the straggles of 
its own internal strength. 

But to return—The conditions to be performed 
by the various subjects of the state, as illustrated 
in the case of the Homan Catholics of Ireland, 

II 
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previous to their possession of power and privilege; 
are general^ and not excbtsive, imposed by a com¬ 
petent authority, the result of deliberate judgment, 
and perfectly consistent zv>th the letter and spirit of 
the Christian Religion. 

It is one of the principles of an equitable Go¬ 
vernment, that privileges and restrictions should be 
equal and co-exlensive, both the productions of 
artificial arrangement and matured policy. 

Society, havingadvanced from security to enjoy¬ 
ment, assumed anew and more diversified appear¬ 
ance. The primary, but essential, objects of its 
formation having been previously obtained, civi¬ 
lization followed thought at some distance, bring¬ 
ing in its train the seminal principles of new 
combinations. 

Man, ever susceptible of modification, discover¬ 
ed new .springs of action, and unfolded the latent 
powers of his mind, in proportion to the motive.s 
which impelled and excited them. Happy, in¬ 
deed, if that mind posse.ssed any resemblance of 
its Great Original! But whether the native of the 
desart, or the obsequious worshipper at a polish¬ 
ed court, man carries about him the unequivocal 
marks of imperfection and of crime; and though 
truth may be dffensive, yet, by the cultivation of 
it alone, can our corrupt nature be improved and 
corrected. 

Though convinced of the benefits whiph a state 
of society necessarily produces, yet I am satisfied 
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ihat the uniform spirit of the Constitution cmsisls, 
more in its capability to restrain in order to pre¬ 
serve, than in its potoer to bestow in order to reward. 
The latter would apply to man as he ought to be j 
the former to man as he truly is. Tlie Roman 
Catholics of Ireland are candidates, on equal 
terms with other subjects, for all the honours and 
privileges of the State. Why, or wherefore, they 
are not now possessed of them I must endeavour 
to discover. Of thi.s, however, I am certain, that 
the Constitution \s comjrrehcnsive, not exclusive; 
equalizing restraints, not clgssifying persons. 

This position must, in fact, be admitted, other¬ 
wise negative proof is unreasonably required to 
establish the generality of the conditions imposed. 
from the non-existence of peculiar or personal re¬ 
strictions. They will thus take advantage of their 
own wrong, by opposing the plea of conscience 
to the requisitions of positive institution. 

Let us then consider how far such an objection 
is tenable, and by what sophistry it can be sup¬ 
ported; and in so doing, it may not be irrelevant 
to state another principle of equitable govern¬ 
ment; viz. 'Uhat as protection and subjection is 
mutual and reciprocal, so allegiance should be vn- 
divided, xohilst protection is not loiflidrawn." This 
position ought doubtless, to receive unqualified 
assent, and its consequent conclusions become 
not only,the lines of duty, but also the rules of 
action : it may in terms be admitted ; but is it in 
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fact complied with? Yet the plainest truths are 
often the most perverted. Our notions of poli¬ 
tical, as well as moral obedience, are too often 
reduced to the standard of narrow poJicy and 
accommodating morality. Man, too prone to 
level and debase Avhatever he is unable or unwill¬ 
ing to aspire to, wishes to become the centre of 
his own system; to bring down the whole sphere 
of constitutional government, and to confine it 
■within the limits of his shallow pretensions. 

Mahomet’s direction tfo the mountain to come 
to him did not undeceive his enlightened follow¬ 
ers, nor was his authority endangered by his 
going to it. No doubt was entertained of his 
divine power, and, therefore, it could not be im¬ 
peached. But the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
require that the Constitution should be brought 
to them*: that is, that it should be so moulded, 
according to their prejudices, and agreeable to 
the deep knowledge of legislation evinced by 
their leaders, as to free them from that alloy 
which so illiberally accompanies wisdom and ex¬ 
perience. 

Your Lordship’s sound and unbiassed judgment 
■will, I trust, be exerted in combating such un¬ 
warrantable exflectationsj particularly as the qua¬ 
lification enjoined is calculated to elevate and 
not to degrade them; and I am inclined to hope 
your exertions may be successful, as, in peru.sing 
some of their resolutions, I perceived that they 
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were denominated, “ the Resolutions of the Ca¬ 
tholics of Ireland,”—an appellation Ishall continue 
to adopt, being of an extended signification, and 
capable of producing the most beneficial effect, 
enabling them to examine whether the Oath of 
Supremacy required as a condition to be perform¬ 
ed, previous to the possession of honours and pri¬ 
vileges, is; or is not, consistent with the strictest 
notions of genuine Catholicity. 

Though the policy of our ancestors has, through 
successive ages, deemed a church establishment, 
as connected with the State, essential and indis- 
pensable (the truth of which it is not necessary 
here to examine), yet the same policy has de¬ 
clared, since the Reformation has been firmly es¬ 
tablished, that the rights of conscience should be 
held inviolate; that speculative opinions (unequi¬ 
vocally such) should be respected; and that, how¬ 
ever prejudice might suggest a right to trammel 
and enslave the mind, and actually (as in other 
countries) to effect its purpose, yet in these more 
happy realms, that law, reason, and justice repro¬ 
bated and disclaimed it. 

Though the generality of the conditions for 
which I am to contend cannot be formally im¬ 
peached, yet I am aware of an obfection that has 
been raised against them; viz, that the Catholics 
of Ireland were possessed of honours and privi¬ 
leges, of^^which they were, a few years after the 
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Such objection has been often made; but for what 
good purpose I am at a loss to learn. Is it in 
order to conciliate, or to divide? Alas, my Lord! 
the actors of that day are mingled with their kin¬ 
dred earth. Tliey cannot now silence clamour, or 
disprove assertion. Even the records of the trans¬ 
action, examined with party feelings, would bo 
considered as very equivocal evidence of political 
wisdom. 

I would not advert to this ungracious subject, 
M'ere it not to consider- privations, when applied to 
particular communities, as the productions of an 
imperious, not an undefined policy, suspending 
privileges, in order ultimately to preserve them ; 
and though I may lament the necessity of such a 
polic\% and regret that some other mode of secu¬ 
rity was not resorted to, yet I am not prepared 
to pronounce such an aggravated libel upon our 
common nature (sufficiently laden with its native 
imperfections) as to conceive the possibility of 
national representation (however constituted) con¬ 
verted into national conspiracy, and that also 
against the rights and privileges of a loyal and 
7moffending people; and, to complete the scene, 
such conspiracy not ephemeral or transitory, but 
uniform, and continued from the 8th and 9th of 
William the Third to the 18th year of the King. 
Cra:dat Judeeus! The extent and magnitude of 
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' credulity sufficient to account for and to expjaip 
such a phenomenon, far exceeds the limits of mj 
vulgar and contracted mind. 

The concession proves too much; for, in order 
to impeach the generality of those conditions for 
which I am to contend, we must presume guilt 
without motive, and crime without the possibility 
of enjoyment *. 

AVhen charges are rashly made, retaliation be¬ 
comes a necessary consequence. The object of 
the Catholic Petition is, to be admitted to a par¬ 
ticipation of political power and privileges. If 
the conduct of a subsequent Parliament is to be 
arraigned and condemned, that of a preceding 
one, convened by James the Second, on the 7th 
Ma}^ ]6'89, at Dublin, is not to pass unnoticed; 
or, if adverted to, will the acts that emanated 
from it prove the security which the Constitution 
must acquire by tl)e admission of Catholics to the 
possession of political power j'. 

* It may easily be ascertained, by reference to English Sta¬ 
tutes, that tlic restrictions imposed upon the Catholics of Eng¬ 
land were more severe than those imposed upon the Irish 
Catholics during the same period;—that in William’s reign 
the former were disqualified from purchasing real estates; a 
disability not imposed upon the latter until^he reign of Anne; 
—and that the code of the Penal Laws which existed in 
Ireland was highly injurious to the properties of those who 
voted for it. 

f See vol. iii. of Leland’s History of Ireland, pp. 556—666, 
with the authorities there cited. 
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But, iny Lord, personal disabilities have ceased j 
privations still remain. During the continuance 
of the former. Catholics, as such, were incom¬ 
petent to possess power or to enjoy privileges: 
Tiow their competency is conditionally restored, 
and consequently depends upon themselves, it 
being “ a solecism to think to command the end, 
without enduring the means*.” But, as no proof 
has as yet been adduced, drawn from experience, 
to impeach the policy or justice of those condi¬ 
tions, equally obligatory on all the subjects of 
these Realms; and, as the petition of the Catholics 
is, that they tnay be admitted into all the privileges 
of the Constitution; one or the other of these 
points must be conceded;—either the Constitution 
must be new modelled, or they must accept the 
privileges of the Constitution subject to the pre¬ 
scribed conditions. 

I will not impeach the sanity of your mind by 
inquiring from whom concession should come, 
unless such a case can be established as will be 
sufficient to disprove the wisdom and policy of our 
immortal ancestors: but I will make an appeal to 
your conscience, which, I am satisfied, you will 
neither shrink from nor evade; and your answer 
will best appreciate the wisdom or folly of that 
Constitution, for whose honours and privileges 
the Catholics of Ireland are at present candidates. 
Let us suppose the Protestants of Irelfind peti- 
* Bacon’s Essajs, 
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tioners to a Catholic Government for those very 
honours and privileges which, at one period (and 
that not a remote one), were loudly and imperious* 
ly demanded; would its liberality and enlightened 
wisdom be proclaimed by the publication of u^ncon* 
ditional power and privileges ? Theeffects of power 
on the human mind, aided by the instructive page 
of history, will furnish ample materials for a de¬ 
cided answer. If I have not made a false estimate 
of your Lordship’s character, you will not con¬ 
sider the answer expected, as unjust or unreason¬ 
able; not destructive of tbeir legitimate hopes, 
but salutary and beneficial—clearing away the 
rubbish which disfigures and impedes tbeir com¬ 
pletion. 

You can, I doubt not, separate sound from 
sense, and profession from performance. You 
can justly estimate those imposing terms “libe¬ 
rality and enlightened sentiment,” as peculiarly 
applicable to the 19th century. You can feel the 
folly and the crime of actions, which, though pri¬ 
vately reprobated, it might not be politic for the 
higher classes of the Catholics of Ireland publicly 
to condemn. You can calculate the value of that 
patriotism (treason rather inchoate, but not com-, 
plete,) which proposed to unfold* the long and 
bitter roll of penalties and privations (under 
which the Catholics of Ireland are stated to 
writhe and suffer) to the inspection and powerful 
mediation of an enlightened qation, which is now • 


1 
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in the full possession and unenvied enjoyment of 
religunis liberty! The scene of desolation to 
which their embassy was to be directed, lies in 
Spain—a country meriting erasure from the map 
of nations. Finally, you can distinguish legisla¬ 
tion and philosophy from a spurious imitation, 
and clearly perceive that the desires of ambition, 
in ordinary minds, are providentially restrained 
and defeated. Impulse, more than reflection, 
must be predominant, and its effects fatally appear 
whenever the plain import of words is perverted, 
and deliberation proceeds on the assumption of 
abstract jjrinciples, to which our weak and finite 
nature has no just pretensions. 

I will, therefore, pursue the subject by inquir¬ 
ing into the nature of the various objections raised 
on the score of conscience or religion, against the 
conditions which the Constitution prescribes as 
preliminaries for power and privilege, imperative 
and indispensable, and will commence with the 
Oath of Supremacy; and to facilitate the inquiry, 

I will denominate the candidates as “ the Catholics 
of Ireland:” and truly, my Lord, I would not 
descend to catch at any advantage, which a mere 
.play on words could produce, but that I sincerely 
hope such denomination is not a vague and empty 
sound. Their cause, toell understood, is mine. It 
is the cause of every man who can separate truth 
from falsehood, and liberty from bondage. 

The term “Catholic” could not be rashly used 
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or inconsiderately adopted, particularly as it 
came from those liberal and enlightened legisla¬ 
tors who composed a patriot committee, and gra¬ 
tuitously laboured to improve and harmonize 
their country: therefore, as the term has been 
maturelj' weighed and considered, I trust, its 
inseparable benefits will be evinced and perma¬ 
nently enjoyed. 

A\’’ho then are Catholics according to the^m^j- 
tin al and consequently catholic meaning of the 
term.? I answer, “Every human being who be¬ 
lieves the truths of Divine Rgvelation, as contained 
in the New 'J'estament, to be a dispensation of 
Mercy to a guilty world, of which Christ is the 
Author and Finisher, supreme and alone, without 
rival or representative—emphatically the Head of 
his church, and which he will supremely and ex¬ 
clusively govern, until the consummation of all 
things.” 

As this character of the true church is founded 
on the authority of the New Testament, to which 
Catholics subscribe, it is not amongst the least of 
our privileges as freemen “ of that city not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens,” that we can 
examine the Charter of our Emancipation, free, 
and unrestrained, written with the finger of the 
living God, in such broad and impressive charac¬ 
ters, “ that the wayfaring men, though fools, shall 
not err therein,’^ intended for the benefit of all— 
Christ himself, the sole Interpreter, who, through 
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the agency of the Holy Spirit, can illnmine the 
darkened mind and bend the stubborn heart. 
Christ the Interpreter! How impious then would 
it be to suppose the necessity of a created one! 
The firm belief in his power to effect, and in his 
inclination (by our use of appointed means) to 
accomplish, will justly entitle every man, having 
such views, to the high appellation of Catholic.” 
However we may differ in mere speculative opi¬ 
nions, on which liberty may be fairly exercised, 
yet here, my Lord, is a cardinal point of agree¬ 
ment, from which I m^y safely presume there will 
be no dissent, at least I am persuaded there can 
be no catholic difference, as the truths advanced 
are as certain as the term is nnwersal. 

And though the term “Catholic,” thus defined, 
may discover marks and features more sublimated 
than we are often able to behold; yet, if no prin¬ 
ciple is instilled into the mind destructive of 
genuine Catholicity, the weakest faith may be¬ 
come strong through the powerful operation of 
this “ engrafted word.” 

The meaning of the term “ Catholic” being 
now fixed and determinate, let us consider how 
far the Oath of Supremacy is agreeable or con¬ 
trary to the spirit of such denomination; more 
especially as the objection is religious, not civil; 
and, therefore, must be supported or falsified by 
the best and most authentic evidence (the Scrip¬ 
tures) as the accredited standard of that truth which 
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Christians of every denomination profess to be¬ 
lieve. And as such objection has been voluntarily 
made, not provoked, I am compelled to an in¬ 
quiry into the nature and character of infallibility 
in order to invalidate an objection which they 
may continue to raise, but which, on the prin¬ 
ciples of reason and of religion, they will be 
utterly unable to sustain; and yet, with a diffi¬ 
dence that I would not attempt to describe, they 
have marked the precise limits which such legis¬ 
lative discretion is not to exceed. 

The Catholics of Ireland havea/ length, however, 
assumed the existence of legislative discretion, 
otherwise legislation would become “ the tyranny 
of the manyand the power and privileges they 
are solicitous to obtain, would be equally preca¬ 
rious as contemptible: but they have expressed 
a hope that such discretion should be exercised 
with a due respect for the safety and integrity of 
their religion. 

I cannot comprehend the necessity of this pre¬ 
caution. Let the Catholics of Ireland be com¬ 
posed by this assurance, from unquestionable 
authority, that their religion, “ if it be of God,” 
cannot be overthrown. If it be founded on a 
Rock, (“ for other foundation caflti no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,”) then, 
indeed, “ the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.'* Relying solely on that great Atonement, and 
rejecting all other aids as vain and criminal. 
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whether the subjects of a republican or arbitrary 
government, they might with equal indifference 
await the decisions of a tumultuous senate or 
the ravings of unprincipled power: their faith 
(that is, their religion) would even then survive 
the shock—it would be truly stedfast as founded 
on a lioci that could not be shaken. 

What fears, therefore, can the Catholics of 
Ireland now entertain, living under the ge¬ 
nial influence of toleration and benevolence? 
True, it is to qualify every subject (be his 
religious profession what it may) for power 
and privileges: the Oath of Supremacy must 
be duly administered, and unequivocally taken, 
(and in requiring which no breach of toler¬ 
ation can be justly chargeable), by which the 
party to whom it is administered must take 
the same, “in animum proponentis,” acknow¬ 
ledging that the King is not only head of the 
State, but also of the Church. Here the sub¬ 
stance of the oath is given without colouring 
or evasion. Though the term “ Head of the 
Church ” is not the term which a real Catholic 
would choose to adopt, (as in a spiritual sense, 
it can apply to Christ aloneJ, yet the true mean- 
ing which is ufliixed to such term, viz. “the 
chief magistrate in ecclesiastical affairs,” deprives 
it of what otherwise every true Catholic would 
consider as impious and unwarrantable.. 

Such then being the nature of the oath and its 
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true sense and meaning, what are the objections 
that can be fairly urged against it? h such ob¬ 
ligation contrary to the written word of God ? 
Can man, the creature, under the semblance of 
religion, raise objections to human authprity, 
which wisdom itself neither sanctions nor enjoins? 
Is the Oath of Supremacy of a partial or of a ge¬ 
neral character ? Does it not extend its operation 
e({ually to every other religious profession ? Has 
not the great Founder of our common faith de¬ 
clared, “ that his kingdom is not of this world,” 
thereby plainly giving to the different nations of 
the earth a power to form associations, and to 
secure them by such ramparts and modes of de¬ 
fence, as those entrused with their safety were 
bound to provide ? Are we not directed “ to sub¬ 
mit ourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake, whether it be to the King as su¬ 
preme*.”—Here, my Lord, you must perceive 
there is no distinction made between temporal 
and spiritual authority, (neither could there be); 
but the obedience is absolute “to the King as 
supreme;” for on the genuine principles of 
Catholicity our allegiance to Christ is anlenor and 
retrospective; for "we are not our own, we are. 
bought with a price, even with the precious blood 
of our great and only Master, Christ.” We are 
his by a paramount and indisputable title: our 
allegiance to him (being of so transcendant a 
* 1 Pet, ii. 13. 



tlie sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. 

The plea of conscience, therefore, to tiie requi¬ 
sitions of human authority must for ever cease 
and determine, more especially as no arbitrary or 
forced construction—no subtle quibble or con¬ 
venient inference, under the imposing or mysteri¬ 
ous colour of the “ 'nfallibility of the church,'' 
can either palliate or justify so profane a trans¬ 
fer. 

If, however, Scripture is still relied on as an 
authority for so great an innovation, it cannot be 
discovered in that record, the contents of which 
were “ first delivered to the saints:” it must be 
disclosed in a new Gospel since exclusivehj revealed 
for the edification of the Church of Rome. 

I am well satisfied to bear with patience every 
opprobrious epithet our copious language is qua¬ 
lified to bestow, provided I can effect a higher 
purpose; viz. the temporal and eternal welfare 
of all mankind. 

Hitherto, my Lord, we have advanced on prin¬ 
ciples sure and stedfast—sealed and confirmed 
by the high authority of unerring Truth!—-prin¬ 
ciples which may, and probably will, be nibbled at 
—but in vain: they are as immortal, as the Source 
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;0«om whence they spring is infinite and inex¬ 
haustible ! 

What I have now advanced on truly Catholic 
principles will, I trust, substantially coincide 
(on dispassionate reflection) with your Lordship’s 
opinions; yet whatever verbal distinctions niight 
exist between us, I am convinced you will perfectly 
agree with me, when 1 assert, that in every well- 
regulated state, original rights; viz. those of life, 
liberty, and property, w^ere ever the primary ob¬ 
jects of its unceasing care: living under the em¬ 
pire of equal laws, their value must be peculiarly 
felt when they are peculiarly enjoyed: every 
precaution, therefore, necessary to defend and 
to secure them is promptly and decidedly adopt¬ 
ed, and for that purpose falsification of a record 
is punishable with death. Why? Because by its 
immutability those rights can alone be protected. 

The love of gain, “ auri sacra fames,” revenge, 
and the whole catalogue of malignant passions 
with which we are often actuated, urge and im¬ 
pel their victim to commit a crime against the 
security of society, which the policy of the law 
considers as insecure, and unsatisfied until the 
life of the delinquent has paid the awful forfeiture. 
The crime and the punishment, however, are in 
due proportion. The law considers the produc¬ 
tion of the record as indispensable to secure the 
right of property, being primary evidence not to 
be controlled by that of an extrinsic or parol 

K 
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nature. It apportions the punishment to the 
magnitude of the offence, and to the improba¬ 
bility and consequent difficulty of perpetration. 

This rule of evidence applies to private as well 
as public records. To instance it in the former;— 
if the muniments or title-deeds of your estate 
(whether retained in your possession or en¬ 
trusted to another person) were stolen, or 
falsihed by erasure of terms necessary to secure 
your rights, and supplied by those calculated 
only to destroy them, would you not naturally 
exclaim, “An eneniy hath done this!” And thus 
convinced, in defence of that property which 
you justly consider as truly dear and valuable, 
would a moment be wasted until in the one 
case you had restored such titles to their true 
meaning and original purity, if possible to be 
effected; and in the other would pursuit cease, 
or exertion abate, until you had recovered their 
possession, and in both cases punished the delin¬ 
quent? Your answer is not required—it is at 
once anticipated. 

Property possesses a relative not a positive va¬ 
lue. That description of property which can not 
only be devised but is capable of legal perpetuity, 
is of the hig<iest order, and of the greatest value, 
descending by a graduated scale to the possession 
for a year, or enjoyment for a single life: neces¬ 
sarily varying our attachment, as on such a scale 
it appears either to be elevated or depressed, 
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yet capable of enjoyment only in its most depre* 
ciated state, we annex to it a species of selfish 
immortality, whiclt we would vainly expect to 
realize. Property still is valuable; and experi¬ 
ence proves that inclination to guard and to 
secure it with appropriate deeds or documents, 
is so intense and persevering that lectures on the 
necessity of zeal and circumspection become 
really “ works of supererogation.” 

But, if property is t? u/j/ valuable, let me point 
out to Catholics “ tiiat inheritance which is in¬ 
corruptible and fadeth not,away, eternal in the 
heavens,” There, indeed, we may be, nol its 
purchasers, but possessors with full notice, (if 
not blindly and desperately rejected), “ without 
money and without price;”—our inheritance 
having been already ])urchased with such a price, 
and of such a value, as exceeds all the powers of 
the mind to calculate or conceive; and when I 
reflect on such properties as those of certainty 
and perpetuity annexed to it, I am lost in wonder 
and have not words for praise! 

^ Who then are the possessors of this great 
Charter of our Liberties; of this essential title to 
such an invaluable inheritance? And to whom does 
its possession and use absolutely belong?—To the 
first question, I answer: “Catholics” are the pos¬ 
sessors of it; and the use and possession, with 
the consequent means of enjoyment, are equally 
theirs. Who are also intitled to, and yet deprived 
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of its possession, and therefore starved for want 
of spiritual food ? Anti-catholics. Who are the 
persons to whom its possession is sometimes par¬ 
tially and discretionally restored? Anti-catholics. 
What is the authority that assumes the exclu¬ 
sive right, and exercises the power, of guarding 
and withholding this sacred title, and of inter¬ 
preting it according to its will? The Church. 
What is the authority that, under the .semblance 
and pretence of a vicariou.s and delegated power, 
disfigures and ob.scures this sacred title, and im¬ 
poses its decrees upon its votaries as the revela¬ 
tions of Omnipotence? What is the authority 
that designates and describes the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures of truth as “ un^ensed and uncharaclered,” 
until vivified and illustrated by their midnight 
lucubrations? The Church of Rome. How is it 
composed, and what is the authority competent 
to issue such decrees? The Pope and Council. 
Is this authority expressed in and recognized by 
the sacred Record? No indeed. Has our Head 
and Master, Christ, designated or described in the 
sacred Record, any created being as his vicar 
or vicegerent, on whom he has conferred repre¬ 
sentative authority? No truly: Christ has left 
no representative, but many witnesses. Who 
has arrogated and assumed these titles? The 
Pope. What does this sacred title (the New 
Testament) direct and enforce ? It directs every 
human being, living in that place or country to 
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which the glad tidings of salvation have extended, 
“ to prove all things, and to hold fast that which 
is good.” It directs us to search the Scriptures; 
and the Apostle Paul commends Timothy for 
having from a child known the holy Scriptures 
(the Old Testament), which were able to make 
him wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Jesus Christ; and the Apostle John directs us to 
try the spirits whether they be of God, and as¬ 
signs this reason, “ because many false prophets 
are gone out into tlie world;” and finally, the 
Apostle Peter expressly says, “ And be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you, a reason of the hope that is in you, 
with meekness and fear*.” These are directions 
which it would be criminal to disobey, and mad¬ 
ness to disregard ; for this decisive reason, because 
they are enjoined and written by the Spirit of the 
living God! and, to use the language of the Apo¬ 
stle Peter and the other Apostles, “ We are to 
obey God rather than men f 

This system of vassalage which I have described 
by interrogatories, is not overcharged or distort¬ 
ed : it is, I fear, a faithful representation of the 
state of moral debasement, to which (in this libe¬ 
ral and enlightened age), many Eufbpean nations 
have, for centuries, been reduced, and even still 
submit to, unconscious of their servitude, 

I am anxious to inquire, not to impeach. Let 
it then, my Lord, be your privilege, equally as 
• 1 Pet. iii. 16. t Acts v, 29. 
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your duty, to examine whether such a system 
obtains in Ireland or not. If your report should 
he of a ncgalhw description, then truly, the Ca¬ 
tholics of Ireland will be fully competent to enjoy 
all the honours and privileges of the State, as I am 
satisfied their request will be fully gratified. 

If, however, siicli report should be of an ajjinn- 
alivc nature; if the marks and features of such a 
system arc so strongly and impressively written 
as not to escape your impartial oliservations, then, 
indeed, your advice and exertions must be zealous 
and unremitting; tln^u the language fit to be ap¬ 
plied to my enslaved countrymen must be, “ Stajid 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free, and be not entangled again witli the yoke of 
bondage Inform them, that there is a certain 
Charter (the Bible, their undoubted property) in 
which this precept is plainly enjoined; and, that 
it also contains this animating assurance to those 
who believe in their only Head and Master Christ, 
that “ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” They may doubtless reply (not 
in terms, as that would be impossible, but in sub¬ 
stance, as the Jews of old did to our Saviour), 
“We be Abraham’s seed, and w'ere never in bon¬ 
dage to any Inan ? How sayest thou. Ye shall be 
made free?j” The reply of the Saviour is as ap¬ 
plicable at this moment as it was then: “Jesus 
answered them. Verily, verily, I say unto you. 
Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sip, 
* Gal. V, 1. t Johu viii. 32. 
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and the servant abideth not in the house for ever, 
but the Son abideth forever: if the Son, therefore, 
shall make you free, ye shall he. free indeed*” 

Tell them, that their right to possess this 
Charter is of so high a nature that time, liovvever 
extended, since tlic perpetration of tlie crime, 
cannot sanction gross and unqualified injustice: 
that the excuse urged for retaining it, on the sup¬ 
posed authority of the Chnrcli to grant or with¬ 
hold it, is an aggravation of guilt; as it is the 
exercise of a power directly opposed to the plain 
and positive commands of God, which not only 
directs them {all without distinction) “ to prove 
all things,” but also to “hold fast that which is 
good.” 

Their pastors pretend to tell them what the 
will of God is, as expressed by the Church; but 
they deprive their victims of the means of know¬ 
ing “ whether these things are so." Sound policy, 
which, in ordinary cases, is only a choice of evils, 
will here prove the sovereig7i good, and appear 
most efiicient, where moral deformity is most 
confirmed, as its clTects will be anticipated, and 
may be prevented. If you consider this subject 
in a Catholic point of view, of which it would be 
ii^beral for me to entertain anj’ d«ubt, your ex- 
(co-operati*g^ with the Divine blc.ssing) 
may^ productive,^|b only of light and liberty 
in the^emancipation t^Jreland, from spiritual ty- 
* John.Viii. 33—36. 
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ranny, but also to a considerable portion of Uie 
globe, now beniglited and enslaved, as the means 
to be proposed will be fully competent to achieve 
the end expected; and, considering the present 
iera as that in which the second propagation 
of the Gospel has commenced, we may fairly 
presume, that if the cause of error was once re¬ 
moved, its effects would soon vanish away. And 
though faction may oppose and bigotry malign 
your character, yet, like gold passed through the 
fire, it will undergo the ordeal without loss or di¬ 
minution. And really, my Lord, that sickly and 
distempered liberality so much extolled, cannot 
be the legitimate offspring of Christian charity, 
if ever it deprecates or condemns the man who 
rests not satisfied with the discovery of the disease 
until he has prescribed and endeavoured to ap¬ 
ply an infallible remedy; yet even then, censure 
would become praise, and obloquy consolation. 

As prejudice may be justly said to have neither 
eyes nor ears, it may yet be objected, that sup¬ 
posing, but not admitting, the truth of the pre¬ 
ceding remarks, no impediment ought to be 
thrown in the way of Catholic expectations which 
could ultimately defeat and disappoint them; and 
such objection may be fortified, by urging the 
impolicy of refusal, as the dangers formerly so 
justly apprehended, will not again return; besides 
having conformed to the requisitions of the State, 
by taking the Oath of Allegiance, enough has 
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been done by them, as faithful subjects, to acquire 
power and privileges; and that any oath or 
conditioti prescribed, contrary to the rules of 
their religion, must be considered as persecution 
for conscience sake; tiiat, therefore, the Oath of 
Supremacy should not be required as a pre¬ 
cedent condition to be 2 )erfornied. 

This objection will, 1 trust, be considered as 
fairly made and sufficiently comprehensive; but 
before I reply, permit me to say, that your Lord- 
ship’s report of the moral and religious state of 
the Catholics of Ireland, will either supersede 
the necessity of any objections, by either your 
virtual or express admission of their incom¬ 
petence, or it will so fortify the objections as 
to render it equally disingenuous its hopeless to 
attempt to solve or to refute them. 

Proceeding, however, on a supposition that 
such Anti-catholic marks and features, as before 
adverted to, might be discoverable from your 
Lordship’s report, I answer to the first part of the 
objection, which runs thus:— No impediment ought 
to be th?ow?i in the loay of Catholic expectations 
which could ultimately defeat or disappoint them; 
or, in other words, that the Catholics, being sub¬ 
ject to the same laws, should be rendered capable 
of enjoying the same privileges. 

True in reasoning, if the term “ Catholic” is 
used in its general and extended signification, but 
false in fact where the term must be qualified and 

I. 
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restrained, as the marks and features which are 
not discoverable In the “ Catholic" become the 
true and distinguishing characters of the Anti- 
catholic. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed, that my 
object is to explore into, or probe, the height and 
depth of Catholic Theology, as being far too mys¬ 
terious and profound for the limits of my humble 
reason. 

Though anxious to rescue them from spiritual 
tyranny, my immediate object is to inquire, 
whether they hold any opinions incompatible with 
those provisions which our ancestors (reasoning 
from experience, and not bewildered with ab¬ 
stract principles,) considered as rvise, salutary, and 
indispensable; and if, on such an inquiry, principles, 
or rules of faith, are discovered repugnant to and 
incompatible with such expectations, then we are 
next to ascertain by whom concession is to be 
made ;—whether by the Petitioners, who, though 
not incompetent witnesses to impeach the wisdom 
of our ancestors, at least could not be considered 
as wholly disinterested; or by the Legislature, 
which, though not actually bound and restrained 
by the acts of former Parliaments, yet ought not 
to invalidate or repeal them, except on the clear¬ 
est and most satisfactory evidence. 

The Catholics, being subject to equal laws, are 
entitled to, and noio possessed of, equal rights, not 
equal privileges. The distinction is wisely and 
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clearly marked. Those rights, viz. oflife.libertf, 
and property (to which I before alluded), were 
and are malienable, claimed and enjoyed by man 
in liis jrt’r’tfg'e, and now secured in his social, state ; 
for which security and enjoyment he gives, ag an 
equivalent, his fealty and allegiancej— a duty re¬ 
quired for benefits received, riot a qualijicalion 
performed for privileges to be conferred. The 
former are identified with the first principles of 
equitable government: the latter are the effects 
of deliberation and of choice, emanating from 
discretionary but also constitutional authority^. 

It would disgrace and deform any country, to 
persecute for conscience sake; but more especially 
so, those favoured realms, where the religion of the 
Bible only, as the religion of the State, is professed 
and taught,—where the precepts of, “Love your 
enemies. Do good to them that hate you, and de- 
spitcfully use you, and persecute you*,’’ are enjoin¬ 
ed and practised,—where Charity, issuing from the 
ocean of universal Benevolence, sheds its blessings 
with unsparing hand on all, without distinction of 
sect orparty; that,insuch acountry,man could now 
be persecuted for conscience sake, would be as mira¬ 
culous as it is evident it would be anti-Christian. 

Let us then, in the farther refutation of this 
part of the objection; viz. that, therefore, the 
Oath of Supremacy should not be required as a 
precedent condition to be performed; examine its 

* Matt. V. 44. 
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pretensions, and endeavour to detect its fallacy: 
and for that purpose it may not be irrelevant to 
inquire, whether the real cause of objection to 
the Oath of Supremacy is not temporal, though 
stated to be spiritual; and, in so doing, to dis¬ 
cover whether Papal ambition has not effected by 
the abuse of religion, a delusion and insecurity 
which its use would have long since dissipated and 
destroyed. 

Amidst the various sects of Christianity which 
have appeared in the course of successive ages, as 
distinguished from those who acknowledge the spi¬ 
ritual authority of the Papal Power, (though many 
are the errors and differences subsisting between 
them), yet I know of none who assumed any au¬ 
thority over the consciences of mankind, in direct 
opposition to the truths contained in the Gospel of 
the New Testament; but, on the contrary, that 
their foundation and superstructure are composed of 
those materiids which that record so amply supplies. 

The means by which practical religion is to be 
known and felt, is within their power to obtain; 
and though its precepts may be disobeyed, and 
its sanctions disregarded, yet the most profligate 
and abandoned can, at once, distinguish the 
nature of that supreme homage and obedience 
which is due, and owing to God alone. Of this 
truth they are firmly persuaded; and therefore, 
though they may not improve the talent with 
which they are entrusted, yet the supreme duty 
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of allegiance which they owe to God (however 
neglected) is never confounded with that obedience 
which the laws of their country require, though 
such laws may be violated and insulted. 

If they err, it is against knowledge, noj for 
the lack of it. They know at all events this truth; 
viz. “that the kingdom of Christ is not of this 
world.” Hence the duties which they owe to the 
State can never interfere with that supreme duty 
which is mandatory on them as the subjects of a 
reversionary and heavenly kingdom. Though 
they may “ render honour, to whom honour is 
due,” yet they regard their ministers only as the 
instruments of the word, which, if not faithfully dis¬ 
closed, they can detect either their errors or im¬ 
positions, by a reference to the Charter itself, 
and examine “ whether these things are so:” or 
if even given over to a reprobate sense, (as the 
crime of rejecting the Gospel is in itself of suf¬ 
ficient magnitude), at least they do not add to 
their guilt by acknowledging the divine or de¬ 
legated authority of any created being, from 
whom they would ever expect consolation or for¬ 
giveness. 

But the policy of the Church of Rome has been ^ 
peculiarly marked, by requiring an obedience to 
its decrees, so implicit and unqualified, that its 
votaries, in a spiritual sense, are (in contradiction 
to the meaning of terms) the subjects o(a. temporal, 
though denominated a spiritual, kingdom; and 
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as that authority is most arbitrary which is least 
defined, the Church of Rome ascertains Pie limits 
beyond which its \iOwer cannot extend-, but, “wise 
in its generation,” proportions the obedience re¬ 
quired to the necessities which may demand them: 

♦ 

and by aflixing crime even to doubt, and apostacy 
to inquiry, tl)c origin and nature of its assumed 
spiritual authority is so overshadowed and ob¬ 
scured from profane observation, that allegiance 
thereto becomes implicit and supreme, and the 
security extended to the state, for the perform¬ 
ance of the duty of allegiance, rests upon the dis¬ 
cretion of its own infallible will ! 

The subject urges me to a detail which I could 
wish to avoid, were I not satisfied that, though 
Catholics may be intitled to toleration, yet until 
they escape from their present yoke of bondage 
they must be incapable of enjoying the blessings 
of constitutional freedom, and therefore are unfit 
depositaries of power or of privilege. 

To a mind cultivated and informed, it is need¬ 
less to say, that opinions (particularly those of a 
religious description) should be acquired by 
reflection and choice as the fruits of free in¬ 
quiry;—not adopted by chance, neither inherited 
by descent nof taken by devise or entail. This 
assertion may be justly considered as an axiom 
to which 1 am satisfied your Lordship will fully 
subscribe. 

What then is the peculiar character of the 
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Anli-CHtholic system? “It is the exercise of 
a divine power (claimed by a sm?ier as a right 
vested by apostolic succession) over his fellow- 
shmers, calling on them to yield to his authority, 
together with that of his council, unquaVified 
belief and unconditional obedience, under the 
penalties of excommunication and excision.” 

Here then is an admirable specimen of pastoral 
care, not depending for support upon the sacred 
Record, but founding its pretensions upon the 
“ infallibility of the church.” And truly, my Lord, 
these terms are so fraught‘with absurdity, that 
I know not where first to attack them; for if the 
word “ church ” is to be read in its plain scrip¬ 
tural sense, and consequently catholic meaning, 
I must thus define it—“ a congregation of the 
faithful of every denomination over all the world, 
who believe and confide in the authority of 
Christ alone.” 

If such definition is true, (and I challenge rigid 
investigation), it follovvs by inevitable inference, 
that the church which answers this description is 
truly “catholic” and “universal,” and equally 
infallible also with that church which now c.rclu- 
shely assumes it;—for the true church, as I have 
defined it, is heir to all the jjromises; and if its 
great Head and Master,Christ, has bestowed such 
a gift upon it as that of infallibility, the gift must 
be as extensive in its nature as beneficial in its 
consequeuses; and as the Giver (on the authority 
of the Apostle Peter) “is no respecter of persons,” 
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every true believer must necessarily be infallible: 
the gift, however, as exclusively claimed by the 
Church of Rome, to render it truly precious, 
should also contain an antidote against delusion 
depravity. 

Let us, however, reflect on its first fruits. And 
here, my Lord, I again repeat it, the Church of 
Christ is catholic, and therefore universal. How 
then is the Catholic Church, in its restricted sense, 
viz. the Church of Rome, to he squared anA fitted 
to the definition I have given of the “ Catholic 
Church of Christ?” .Two modes are suggested: 
either by a continuance of the summary process 
of excision, as appertaining to the “ pastoral care,” 
against all those who do not acknowledge the 
authority of this particular iiniversal church, 
(thus bringing the Church of Rome alone within 
the terms of the definition), or by a public recan¬ 
tation (not disclaimer) of an Anti-catholic doc¬ 
trine, “ that there is no salvation out of the pale 
of the Church of Rome.” 

I am fully aware it will be objected, that if this 
doctrine or tenet is considered as uncharitable, 
the same objection lies against every religious 
association, as each considers the society to which 
he belongs a^the true church. Admitted:—every 
person, having the use of his faculties, that enters 
into and becomes a member of any religious 
society by choice, and not by descent or by com¬ 
pulsion, uninfluenced by the base and sordid mo¬ 
tives of human fear or individual interest, must 
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necessarily be enabled to state his reasons for 
preference and selection; as also his hopes, through 
the merits of his Redeemer, ultimately to obtain 
salvation, and therefore to conclude that he is a 
Member of the true Catholic Church of Christ: 
he admits that there is but one body under one 
Head, Christ Jesus, but that in this body there 
are many members, and asserts, that the society 
to which he belongs is as true a member of it as 
the respective societies to which each individual is 
peculiarly attached can possibly be. 

The distinction, however, between the Catholic 
and Anti-catholic doctrine is this:—the former 
(as its name imports) considers every human be¬ 
ing M’ho has heard the glad tidings of salvation, 
and confidently brieves w, and firmly relies on, the 
hope that is there set before him, will obtain salva¬ 
tion. The latter, by a scale of inverted propor¬ 
tion, declares, that the part comprehends the 
whole! that the Roman Catholic comprehends 
and includes the ivhole universal church; and that, 
being thus comprehensive, it must be the only 
true church, and therefore the only one in which 
salvation can be found. 

This exclusive doctrine is directly contradicted 
on the authority of that very Apo^itle from whom * 
the Popes of Rome pretended to derive tlieir 
usurped power, who expressly says, “ Of a truth 
I perceive that God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth him and 

M 
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worketl) righteousness, is accepted with him*.” 
Doubtless, if the premises are conceded, the con¬ 
clusion must be irresistible. 

Sublimated doctrine in this liberaL and enlight¬ 
ened century! at a period too when the Catho¬ 
lics of Ireland, professing to soar above low and 
wicked prejudices, are candidates for the honours 
and privileges of the State; professing also to 
extend the right hand of Christian fellowship 
to all their Protestant brethren ;—that at such a 
period they should require a share in the dis¬ 
tinguished enjoyments of this world, when their 
Protestant brethren are excluded (by the decision 
of an infallible church) from those eternal and 
invaluable privileges of another and a better 
world, which the members of the Church of Rome 
are (by such a decision) alone competent to en¬ 
joy, exhibits such a phenomenon as even the 
infallibility of the church, (hough it may attempt 
to confound, will never be able or xoilling to explain. 

I can at once anticipate the honest indignation 
with which many of its more enlightened mem¬ 
bers will peruse this part of my address, con- « 
scious as I am that they are ashamed to avow 
the existence of a doctrine which charity compels 
me to conclude they do not believe. 

Let them, however, recollect, that my warfare 
is directed against measures, not men —that, though 
they are not chargeable with or responsible for 
* Acts X. 33. 
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acts to which they did not assent, yet that a mere 
conviction of their own innocence and conse¬ 
quent disclaimer of a doctrine which experience 
has fatally proved to be practically injurious to 
society, is not the best evidence that can be ad¬ 
duced of Catholic sincerity, when one or the 
other of two remedies may be resorted to;— either 
to become the means by which such doctrine 
should not only be repealed but also renounced, 
by an authority equal to that by which the belief 
of it was imposed or established; or to separate 
from a society that could maintain so unwarrant¬ 
able a doctrine, as destructive of public security 
as it is evidently subversive of the whole scheme 
of Gospel Salvation ;—otherwise professions w’ill 
be worse than sounds, and adherence to such an 
authority become the virtual recognition of a 
doctrine which they may have previously dis¬ 
claimed. 

To examine into the more detailed eflects and 
consequences of Infallibility (as applicable to its 
believers as well as to society at large) is essen¬ 
tial and indispensable, as bearing directly on the 
policy of the Oath of Supremacy as a precedent 
condition to be performed ; for really, my Lord, 
as to the “rock ” and the “ keys” o» which Infal¬ 
libility is vainly founded, Salamanca and Ma¬ 
drid, Paris and Rome, are the appropriate thea¬ 
tres for such an enlightened and profound dis¬ 
cussion. 

But it may be urged by the Clergy of that 
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communion, that the doctrine of exclusive salva¬ 
tion (as the first fruits of infallibility) cannot in¬ 
terfere with their duties or those of their flocks, 
either as men or subjects; as they not only incul¬ 
cate ^the purest morality and the most stedfast 
loyalty, but can also fully explain the meaning of 
the following text: “Render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
the things which are God’s.” 

Their knowledge of this text is unquestionable. 
Taught by infallible authority, they, delivered 
(during many gloomy centuries) practical and 
convincing lectures on this lucrative quotation; 
illustrating the meaning of the words, “ the things 
that are God’s,” by this pious translation, “ the 
things that belong unto the church and whilst 
mighty empires were BLESSED and burthened with 
their tyrannic sway, the patrimony of St. Peter 
(to which he was an utter stranger) was, however, 
unceasingly cultivated. 

That power in these realms has now ceased, 
but its policy and influence still remains, experi¬ 
ence has clearly proved. 

Expedient has since assumed its place, and 
effects, by dexterity and address, what was pre¬ 
viously obtainbd by force; but the necessity of 
some rule or standard to which the extent of 
obligation to the church should be reduced and 
applied, must be obvious, if you cons,ider that 
the Scriptures of truth, which alone contain the 
"nts of the purest morality, are sealed up 
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and closed, and this fountain of living waters 
thereby prevented from flowing, in copious and 
fertilizing streams, over a barren and thirsty 
land. 

Where, then, is this much injured and insulted 
people to read or to hear those moral precepts 
necessary to guide their conduct and controul 
their actions ? Are they to resort to their pas¬ 
tors for instruction, upon the extent and nature of 
moral obligation*; and if so, what moral code do 
they use and possess? Is it a human or a Divine 
one, or does it partake of both ?—If Divine, is the 
whole Decalogue, the laws of the two tables, or 
Ten Commandments, as delivered from the sacred 
Mount, together with the hopes and sanctions of 
the new dispensation, given to their flocks, pure 
and unadulterated, without substruction, addition, 
or substihition? 

If not, where are they to learn their duty, either 
to God or man? How are they to become part 
of the true Catholic Church, ‘‘ without spot or 
wrinkle?” Or where are they to learn the proper¬ 
ties of an Oath, or the duties which it prescribes ? 

If such, then, is their unhappy state, crime may 
be involuntary, though punishment will be certain. 

* Vide the Examiuatioii of Dr. Pointer, and other pastors of 
the Church of Rome, before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to inquire into the state of education 
amongst th« children of the poor in the metropolis, as detailed 
in the Morning Chronicle, Aug. 21,1816. 
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The sanctions of the laws may, through igno~ 
ranee, be thought vmdictivej whilst, in fact, they 
are salutary and remedial. 

Trained up under the rigid discipline of unre¬ 
lenting authority, they carry with them the slavish 
principles of fear into every action they perform. 
They submit to temporal authority, from an in¬ 
ability to oppose it, more than from a conviction 
of the security it affords, or of the privileges it 
conveys: in fine, licentiousness is called liberty, 
and slavery obedience ; for—to use the language 
of one whose tmvarnhhed patriotism has been 
amply displayed, by his unwearied exertions in 
the cause of suffering humanity, by rescuing 
millions of his fellow-mortals from the fangs of 
commercial avarice*, as also by his individual 
exertions, and joint co-operation in endeavouring 
to spread the blessings of Gospel Salvation to the 
remotest corners of the earth—“it is in morals, 
as in physics, unless the source of practical prin- 
ci{)les be elevated, it will be in vain to attempt to 
make them flow on a high level in their future 
coursef.” 

It may be urged by their Clergy, that any pro¬ 
cess whatever, used or applied for the purpose of 
defining or restricting the spiritual authority of 
the Church, would be arbitrary and inquisitorial. 

* It is unnecessary to slate, that the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade is alluded to. 

f Wilberforce’s Practical View of Christianity, p. 302. 
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Why, it might he asked, should not every de¬ 
scription of Dissenters from the Church Establish¬ 
ment be subjected to similar inquiry? 

I answer, There exists no reason, founded in 
trutli and justice, to exempt them from such a 
trial; and I am satisfied to allow the opinions of 
all other associations to he rigidly examined by 
the Legislature, in order to discover, whether such 
societies profess any doctrines, or acknowledge 
any authority, by their implicit obedience, to 
which the peace and security of the State could, 
by the acquisition of political power, possibly be 
endangered; but I can readily forgive those sallies 
of honest indignation at the term “inquisition” 
being even once named amongst us; and perhaps, 
it would be difficult to calculate to what a climax 
such indignation might arise, if so unhallowed a 
tribunal as “ The Holy Office,” should ever deso¬ 
late and devour us. 

But it may be further urged, that inquiry is 
now unnecessary, as such an investigation was 
made by the House of Commons into Catholic 
opinions and principles as silenced clamour and 
dispelled scepticism. 

Have not, say they, interrogatories, drawn by 
legislative wisdom, and framed witii peculiar ac¬ 
curacy, been submitted to the enlightened Uni¬ 
versities of Salamanca, of Louvain, and o'’I*;iris? 

And have not such answers been respectively 
returned, as confirmed the validity of our title to 
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all the privileges of the State, even in the opinion 
of our adversaries? 

True, such answers were returned as then ap¬ 
peared satisfactory; but, on the sanoe principle 
that Catholics conceive subsequent Parliaments 
are hot bound by the acts of their predecessors, 
wherever the necessity of alteration is so great 
and imminent, that the security of the State re¬ 
quires its immediate adoption ; on the very same 
principle, the present or any future Parliament, 
would not be concluded by the acts or opinions 
of preceding Parliaments, if such were, on mature 
reflection, considered as endangering that security 
which all have a right to possess and are entitled 
to enjoy. However, I object to the answers of 
these respective Universities so submitted to Par¬ 
liament, on two irresistible grounds. 

First, that the best evidence was not produced; 
and secondly, that the evidence furnished pro¬ 
ceeded from an incompetent authority. 

In estimating the nature of primary evidence, 
we discover its qualities by its effects. That evi¬ 
dence is alone primary which is conclusive on 
the subject-matter to be investigated and dis¬ 
cussed. 

The answers returned to the questions submit¬ 
ted for consideration (supposing, but not admit¬ 
ting, the competency of the respective tribunals) 
were unsatisfactory and inconclusive, as their truth 
or falsehood could not be determined by the 
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parties to whom such answers were returned, 
neither by the inspection of original records, 
nor by the personal examination of those by 
whom such negative declarations were supplied. 
And the authorities were incompetent •, inasmuch 
as the opinions of individuals, or of separate com¬ 
munities, could not be obligatory, not possessing 
powers to enforce obedience to their respective 
decisions, recognized and accredited as the su¬ 
preme authority of the Church. 

And, reall}^ when we consider the asra of its 
spiritual jurisdiction in the seventh, and of its 
temporal jurisdiction in the eighth, century; and 
when we reflect, that its decrees have varied in 
their effects and operations in the exact ratio of 
its temporal jurisdiction being enlarged or con¬ 
tracted;—on a review of such a nature, though the 
claim of ecclesiastical authority is now systema¬ 
tically suppressed, yet let the greatest philanthro¬ 
pist, or the most enlightened philosopher, that 
exists, declare, if he can, that refusal is illiberality, 
and concession wisdom. 

It may be said, that times are changed, and 
that danger has ceased. True, times are changed; 
but where is the evidence that principles have, 
changed also? If such facts were*unequivocally 
established, a w'ise policy, following events and 
not weakly anticipating consequences, should 
conform, to them. But let it be clearly under¬ 
stood, that the exercise of sucli a sound discretion, 
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even under the most auspicious circymstances, 
must ever be restrained within those boundaries 
which the Constitution plainly demarcates. The 
supreme power of Parliament cannot be directly 
denied j yet it will not derogate from its constitu¬ 
tional authority to declare, that the performance 
of some acts would exceed those limits beyond 
which Parliament has vu'tiialb/ and u'isely, though 
not expressly, admitted that legislative discretion 
cannot extend. If the repeal of Magna Charta 
and of the Bill of Rights, &c. would be of this 
description, is not the Act of Supremacy to be 
considered as a constitutional charter; and, if so, 
can it be paralysed in one part of these realms 
and efficient only in the other? For, though the 
Act of Supremacy Avill not be formally repealed, 
yet it may be virtually abrogated, whenever poli¬ 
tical power is conferred without reference to the 
conditions which such Act or Charter expressly 
stipulates and requires. 

Privileges are rewards for superior merit or 
achievements, not boons to avert danger, or to pro- 
cure attachment. To boast of loj'alty, would be 
just as reasonable as to boast of common honesty. 
Protection demands the one; the law compels the 
other, or punishes the deviation as a crime. 

If we continue our reflections on the more 
extended consequences of infallibility—viz. obe¬ 
dience without doubt or examination ■— how 

(. 

various are its ramifications, how inveterate its 
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evils! It maybe asked. Are not the members of 
other religious associations liable to error and 
to crime, as exemplified in the daily transactions 
of this checkered scene? Granted. Such is the 
melancholy truth, which we may deplore, but can¬ 
not deny. Nay, I will even admit, that in some 
places, and on peculiar and trying occasions, the 
conduct of the “Catholic ” population has been 
often exemplary, where their pastors have used 
vigilance to discover, and activity to restrain, plans 
in prospective, but not sufficiently matured to be 
consummated bv crime. 

But truly, my Lord, Catholics (in the restricted 
meaning which “the Church” affixes to the term) 
labour under a superinduced evil, added to those 
of our common nature; viz. that the supreme 
authority of the church, as the effect of its assumed 
infallibility, is employed in reducing its votaries 
to one general standard—unqualified obedience; 
thus preventing them, even though the object to 
be obtained was just and legitimate, from look¬ 
ing up to or exploring any higher source, whose 
sanctions might deter or whose hopes could con¬ 
sole them. 

If, then, such a negative calm, or neutralized 
existence (for better it cannot be c^led), can only 
be expected under the most auspicious circum¬ 
stances, where is security to be found when the 
objects ty’e unjust and the means illegitimate? 

Other religious associations, though ignorant 
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often of the plainest truths; though as a flock 
sometimes undiscoverable by tlieir pastors, and 
seldom roused or awakened by their exertions or 
example; yet, labouring under no foreign or ex¬ 
trinsic pressure (exclusive of the heavy burdens 
of our common nature, sin and infirmity), yet, 
not bound down with iron hand to tiie belief of 
dogmas as contradictory as irrational; the Ma¬ 
gistrate, or the State, has only to contend with a 
population labouring under a natural, not a fo¬ 
reign or extrinsic pressure, which may either be 
restrained by law or removed by the illumination 
of Divine Truth,—as they can have access always 
to this invaluable treasure, free and unrestrained 
by any human authority, whenever the sting of 
conscience awakens or alarms' them. 

On what jirinciple, then, of reason or equity, 
can the Catholic Bishops and Pastors of Ireland 
declare, as they have declared, that they incul¬ 
cate the purest morality, as well as the most stedfast 
loyalty^ ? JVIust not the purest morality flow' from 
the purest source? And what other can it be, but 
“ the word of Eternal Life,” the sacred Scriptures, 
pure and unadulterated ? Yet the Scriptures, be¬ 
ing “sensed and charactered” by “ the Church,” 
are, through the same infallible conductors, con¬ 
veyed to the People; and thus,perhaps, the purest 
morality, as w'ell as the most stedfast loyalty, is 

* Vide a Letter to Sir John Cox Hippesley, entiJed “ The 
Inquisition,” in which these assertions may be found. 
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enforced and inculcated. Certainly, as the stream 
cannot rise higher than the level of the source 
from whence it flows, it must be confessed, that 
the nature of their loyalty will not be inferior to 
the purity of their morality. 

But it will be urged, that these remarks are 
severe and illiberal, as they cast reflections on 
our fellow-subjects highly injurious to their 
civil and religious characters. Truej I admit 
the severity, but lament the cause. Why 
should any individual or society consider such 
remarks severe, if able to disprove their general 
existence? What is that whining and deceptive 
liberality which cries, “Peace, peace,” where 
there is no peace*. Forbid it. Heaven! that any 
narrow or contracted principles .should ever so 
controul and paralyze my heart, as to diminish 
my ardent anxiety for the temporal and eternal 
happiness of my country. Far be it from me to 
deny that genuine patrioti-sm and true religion 
is to be found among the members of every re¬ 
ligious association. Truth is not the exclusive 
property of sect or party: it is the undoubtetl 
property of all to whom its glad tidings have 
extended, over which no human laws have any 
just controul: but it must be first possessed, be¬ 
fore it can by possibility be enjoyed. Many, 
doubtless, are to be found, who exercise their 
reason on the word of Eternal Life, and bring 
* Jeremiah vi. 14- 
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their conscience and conduct to this unerring 
standard, regardless of the smiles or frowns of 
an opposing world. My assertions, proved by 
€Xj)€rience, are general and well founded: if 
they arc denied, I challenge inquiry, and defy 
disproval. Those persons, therefore, that, on 
due reflection, are conscious such remarks arc 
not applicable to them, will freely admit the 
truth of what is now advanced, as they will be 
unassailable by a severity which was neither in¬ 
tended for nor capable to reach or to disturb 
them; and tliey will find no difficulty in discover¬ 
ing my only aim and object—viz. to remedy the 
abuse, not to punish the ofl'ender. 

To the regularity of Catholic attendance at 
their places of general worship, I give my unqua¬ 
lified assent: it merits respect, and should excite 
imitation. 

To some of its pastors I can give my tribute 
of sincere gratitude, for their successful exertions 
in tranquillizing the agitated and distempered 
mind, when, in many places, exertions were 
too successfully made to irritate and to inflame 
it. That the peace and security of many districts 
in Ireland is chiefly, if not solely, to be attributed 
to the vigilahce and exertions of some of the 
Catholic priesthood, cannot be disputed. Their 
loyal conduct has, on certain occasions, received 
public and merited approbation. Yet .reflection 
on these facts furnishes this irresistible inference; 
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viz. that the power and influence which can, 
almost with talismanic effect, cause violence 
to cease and passion to subside, can also “ ride 
on the whirlwind and direct the storm.” With 
these facts before us—as unquestioned, I believe, 
as they are truly unquestionable—the policy by 
which the wishes of the Petitioners could be iden¬ 
tified with the tme interests of the State cannot 
be of an ordinary character, as its difficulty must 
increase with that reflection which such a subject 
imperiously demands; the more so, as matter of an 
extraneous nature was introduced into the discus¬ 
sion of this important question. 

I allude to the proposal of investing the Crown 
with the exercise of a prohibitory power (deno¬ 
minated a Veto) over the nomination of Catholic 
Bishops; against the exercise of which a protest 
has been entered by the Catholic Hierarchy, as 
the result of their opposition to the Oath of Su¬ 
premacy*; and though its discussion has produced 
much ingenious casuistry, yet it hath afibrded no 
real or permanent advantage. 

The simple fact of discussion alone, admits more 
than could possibly be intended. It admits the 
right of foreign interference with the internal 
affairs of these realms; though sudi right is to 
this period disavowed, and negatived by the re¬ 
cords of Parliament. 


* Vide Appendix. 
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I allude to the Statutes of Premunire and Pro¬ 
visors, the productions of a Catholic Parliament, 
passed at successive periods, “ when darkness 
covered the earth and gross darkness the people 
when their legislative efforts to recover light 
and liberty rendered the moral devastation 
that surrounded them more peculiarly discern¬ 
ible. 

Then, these realms were purely “ Catholic.” 
Great, indeed, must Papal oppression and extor¬ 
tion have been, to rouse and to excite corre¬ 
spondent resistance; but it was made, as the last 
resource of a mere animal nature sinking under 
the weight of a merciless despotism, proclaiming 
their wrongs and impeaching the authority by 
which they were inflicted. 

And really, my Lord, the wisdom of our an¬ 
cestors will not appear doubtful or equivocal, 
when we reflect on the provision Bull of Boni¬ 
face VIII. successor to Pope Ctelestine, “pro¬ 
hibiting all Princes from levying, without his 
consent, any taxes upon the Clergy, and all Clergy¬ 
men from submitting to such impositions—threat¬ 
ening each with the penalty of excommunication 
in case of disobedience.” 

Whenadefnand, therefore, was made by Edward 
the First on the Clergy, they took shelter under 
the Bull of Boniface, saying, by their Primate, 
Robert de Whinchelsey, “ that the Clergy owed 
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obedience to two sovereigns, their spiritual and 
tlieir temporal; but their duty bound them to a 
much stricter attachment to the former than to 
the latter: they could not comply with his com¬ 
mands, in contradiction to the express commands 
of the Sovereign Pontill 

The passions of pity and of anger will, I doubt 
not, be alternately excited against me for such 
an obsolete quotation. Pity will be bestowed 
on my bigotry, and anger on my presumed malice. 
Yet I will strive to serve my country, more 
anxious to confer real benefits than deterred 
by such unmerited favours. 

I must, therefore, request the Catholics of Ire¬ 
land to recollect, that obedience to the authority 
of the Church partakes of an immortal nature; 
as we have been informed by two Right Reverend 
Divines f, that the doctrines of the “ Catholic 
Church are the same in all ages and in all countries, 
equally obligatory and unchangeable 

They must, therefore, violate the first j)rinciples 
of Catholic unity to presume that the nature of 
spiritual obedience since the reign of Edward the 
First could possibly suffer any diminution. The 
power of requisition may be abated, but the 
principle of obedience remains itnimpeached. Any 

• Heming, vol. i. p, 107, quoted in Hume’s History of Eng¬ 
land, vol. ii. p. 021. 

t Vide Dr.’Troy’s Pastoral Letter in 1793; also Dr. Hus¬ 
sey’s in 1797. 


O 
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attempt, therefore, to obtain power and privilege, 
by conceding Episcopal nomination to the elec¬ 
tion of the Irish Priesthood, would equally violate 
the policy of the laws and the spirit of the Con¬ 
stitution*. 

“But the power to injure has ceased,” says 
one of the “Catholic” advocates. Another says, 
“ that Papal assurance has been plighted; that 
concession to the ‘Catholics,’ will be followed by 
Catholic loyalty and by Catholic obedience.” 

The inference, however, to be deduced from 
non-compliance is neither mysterious nor in¬ 
comprehensible. Certainly the acquisition of so 
much loyalty by such means must be highly 
gratifying to the Legislature, as hopes might be 
entertained that the gift would be accompanied 
with the apostolic benediction. 

Does Legislation consist more in gratifying 
propensities, than in conferring permanent and 
essential benefits ? Is it because Papal power has 
ceased, and that the probability of its revival does 
not at present exist, that its germ or seed might 
not silently strike deep its roots, and at a more 
propitious season unfold its branches ? Is it because 
the power has ceased that the right of exercising 
such power-.should be expressly acknowledged? 
Is Catholic inability to be pleaded as a qualifica¬ 
tion to office and emolument? Or is the original 

* This observation applies to domestic nomination only, 
whilst spiritual supremacy continues to be acknowledged. 
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foundation of Papal authority disclaimed or re¬ 
voked ? 

A celebrated Statesman, the late Henry Flood, 
now numbered with the illustrious dead, was not 
satisfied, on the discussion of a great national 
question, with a “ simple repeal—nothing less 
would satisfy his patriot mind than “an actual 
renunciation ” of the right of another country, 
to make laws that were obligatory on his native 
land. 

Is, then, Papal power to be recognized noiv, 
when the State is Protestant, though disowned 
and repudiated by a Popish Legislature.? 

Is it liberality to confirm, in this enlightened age, 
what even ignorance could not endure? 

Will it for a moment be insinuated or asserted, 
that the writer, who is anxious all should enjoy 
the high privileges of the Gospel and the bless¬ 
ings of enlightened freedom, indirectly advocates 
persecution and endeavours to violate conscience? 
If there be any to be found who can entertain 
such opinions, they claim his undissembled pity, 
when he considers that “ even-handed Justice 
returns the ingredients of the poisoned chalice to 
their own lips.” 

But to return—Nothing appeals plainer or 
more decisive to my mind, than that the Veto 
question should never have been discussed; as its 
extent an^ consequences, I am satisfied, were not 
duly appreciated. 

It must-be conceded, that society can only then 
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be secure when all its members enjoy their re¬ 
ligious opinions free and unrestrained, yet in 
such a way that neither the security of the State 
nor the rights of the Crown, intended for the 
benefit of the People, should be infringed or in¬ 
vaded. 

If the King is considered as the Supreme Ma¬ 
gistrate, invested with prerogatives, recognized 
by the Laws, which can neither be virtually para¬ 
lysed nor directly resisted; it follows, though he 
neither can nor ought to interfere with the internal 
regulations of any religious society, yet the ex¬ 
emption to which each is entitled arises from a 
presumption that its doctrines are consistent with 
civil security, and also that no foreign or extrin¬ 
sic authority is exercised (under pretence of a 
transmitted or Divine right) over such sect or de¬ 
nomination of Christians, derogatory of or in op¬ 
position to those undoubted prerogatives which, 
agreeable to the spirit of the Constitution, are as 
beneficial as they ought to be uncontrouled. 

I shall therefore, without reference to the Veto, 
advert to the objections that may probably be 
raised against the direct exercise of the preroga¬ 
tive by the nomination of “Catholic ” Bishops. 

And here,-my Lord, as the objection to the 
Oath of Supremacy on Catholic principles cannot 
be sustained, neither can direct nomination by the 
Crownonsimilarprinciplesbe legitimately resisted. 

The difficulty to be met seems to consist in this;, 
viz. that the Clergy of Ireland (who now acknow- 
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ledge as head of their Church a foreign and un¬ 
authorised authority) possess no Ecclesiastical 
Establishment, though exercising in their respec¬ 
tive dioceses episcopal, and in parishes subordi¬ 
nate jurisdiction, which are respectively denomi¬ 
nated by the very names then known when Ire¬ 
land was blessed with only “one religion,” but 
subsequent to that period when it was emphati¬ 
cally termed the “ Island of Saints.” 

And surely, my Lord, it is worthy of inquiry 
to ascertain who was head of the Church of these 
realms when the memorable Statutes of Premu- 
nire and Provisors were passed. Was the King, 
by the completion of such enactments, exercising 
an assumed or legitimate autliority ? Will not 
a right exist though its exercise has been sus¬ 
pended r On what principles of reason or of 
justice, is a title by prescription to be urged and 
pleaded in favour of Catholic claims; and those 
rights of the Crown, inherent and “ sui juris,” 
and so recognized by the laws, to be opposed or 
resisted—the exercise of a prerogative by which 
protection would be conferred—not power arbi¬ 
trarily inflicted or selfishly enjoyed ? 

Let us then recur to the 26 th year of the 
reign of Henry VIII.*, when that impetuous but 
decided character, how'ever sensual his object 
or base his motives (it avails not), threw off the 

* Stalut: 2Ctli of Henry VIII. chap. i. Anno Domini 1534. 
Hume’s History of England, p. 40G. 
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Papal chains, and became the instrument, under 
an over-ruling Providence, of rescuing these 
realms from an ignominious bondage. He was 
proclaimed, by Parliamentary Enactment, in its 
restricted sense, Head of the Church; not thereby 
acquiring any new right, but giving operation to 
a suspended prerogative, the exercise of which 
many of his predecessors, at different periods, 
either tamely surrendered or were by violence 
and intrigue derived or dispossessed. 

Were not the ceremonials and doctrines of that 
assumed authority observed and inculcated, with 
littleaiteration,during his entire reign?—nay, even, 
was not the same Henry, against wliom the 
thunders of the church were hurled, and bv which 
he was declared an apostate from the true faith, 
previously rewarded with the title of Defender 
of the Faith * for his defence of the seven sacra¬ 
ments ? 

It is peculiarly remarkable, that, thirteen years 
after this publication, and prexmms to the passing 
of the Act of Supremacy, the twm Houses of Con¬ 
vocation had voted (to use the language of the 
historian) “ that the Bishop of Rome had, by the 

• This title was'given by Leo the Tenth to Henry the Eighth 
for his Defence of the Seven Sacraments, impeaching Luther’s 
Doctrine; and published in 1521, in consequenceof Luther’s at¬ 
tack upon the writings of Thomas Aquinas, who supported the 
doctrine of indulgences, and was the King’s favourite author 
Hume’s History of England, vol, iv. p. 201. 
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Jaw of God, no more jurisdiction in England tlian 
any foreign bisiiop; and tliat the authority which 
lie and his predecessors had there exercised was 
only by usurpation and the sufferance of English 
Princes. Four persons alone opposed this vote 
in the Lower House, and one doubled. It passed 
unanimously in the Upper. The liishops went so 
far in their complaisance, that tiiey took out new 
commissions from the Crown, in which all their 
spiritual and episcopal authority was expressly 
affirmed to be derived ultimately from the civil 
magistrate, and to be entirely dependent on his 
good pleasure*.” 

It must be admitted that Henry’s religious 
principles were not conlaminated with heresy dur¬ 
ing this long and eventful period; and though he 
denied the supremacy of the Pope, as an original 
usurpation, yet his zeal for the propagation of the 
faith cannot be questioned, if actions are the best 
criterions of sincerity. 

The statute passed towards the conclusion of 
his reignf, commonly called the Law of the Six 
Articles, is a precious specimen of his chymic 
powers, by which “ the faith” is purified from 
that alloy which previously accompanied it. The 
articles are these, viz. "The doctrine of the real 
presence; the communion in one kind; the per- 

* Vide Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. cited in 
Hnme’s History of England, vol. iv. pp. 403, 404. 

t 31st Henry VIII. chap. xiv. Hume, vol. iv. p. 505. 
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petnal obligation of vows of chastity; the utility 
of private masses; the celibacy of the clergy; 
and, the necessity of auricular confession.” 

These, with the addition of five supernumerary 
sacraments, form such a body of Divinity as 
proves, better than any argument with which I 
am acquainted, the nature of that “ infallibility” 
which, in the plenitude of its wisdom, had pre¬ 
viously entitled him “ The Defender of the 
Faith.” 

The first of these articles has been used only in 
desperate cases, where it has been formerly found 
more efiicient to silence inquiry, than to enforce 
conviction. 

The other articles have their appropriate uses, 
and amply entitle the pious Henry to another 
mark of distinction, “ an active labourer in the 
spiritual vineyard.” 

I apprehend enough has been staled and proved 
to separate Catholicity from Papal Supremacy, as 
well as from its consequence, “ inlallibility;” yet 
that, still, denial, as the only alternative, will be 
substituted for disproval, I am prepared to be¬ 
lieve. However, it will enable me to meet with 
better hopes of success the multiplied objections 
that may be' raised against me. Yet, if Ca¬ 
tholics could as dispassionately reflect on the 
nature and tendency of this address, as each 
individual would, in common transactions, apprcr 
ciate his private and respective interests, where 
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prejudice could find no quarter; where reason 
must be exerted to protect them; then my motives 
and my objects would appear clear and unequi¬ 
vocal, and lhe\' would consider me as their true 
friend, to whom they ought, and would necessarily 
extend their most zealous co-operation. 

Thougl) nomination of Catholic Bishops by the 
Crown, cannot appear on any established prin¬ 
ciple as objectionable, or even imposing; yet as 
prejudice increases in proportion as reason is 
subservient to authority, I must, therefore, pro¬ 
ceed with increased caution, and anticipate the 
inevitable consequences which must follow, either 
of two distinct propositions, which I may most 
prophetically assume. 

The Catholic Bishops and Clergy of Ireland 
will accept of a provision and support from the 
State, or they will not. 

In the former case, they w'ill not cease to be 
Catholics, but will, by their acceptance of such 
provision, give evidence of Catholicity that can¬ 
not be impeached; and then the right of nomina¬ 
tion, by virtue of the Prerogative of the Crown, 
will necessarily attach on each episcopal vacancy 
or demise, and thus constitutional prerogative 
will be legitimate!}' restored and flirectly exer¬ 
cised. 

In the latter, the prerogative will be exercised 
by inflicting on any of the subjects of these 
realms the penalties of those violated statutes, 

P 
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which were defensively framed, to prevent the ex¬ 
ercise of a foreign jurisdiction (under any pre¬ 
tence) in those countries where constitutional 
liberty ought to be felt and enjoyed. 

I will attempt an illustration of these respective 
propositions. The policy of accepting a provision 
or support from the State is as evident as the 
authority by which Episcopal nomination would 
be exercised is clear and iiicontesta])lc. It has 
been proved negatively, from Scripture; and pre¬ 
sumptively, by inference deducible from it. As 
no quotation can be made from the New Testa¬ 
ment, restricting or controuling the exorcise of 
such a power by the supreme Magistrate; and, 
therefore, rehcre no restriction is, there discretion 
must exist. 

The latter proposes no new penalties, but only 
adverts to the consequences of refusal, as the 
spirit in which such enactments were made is as 
applicable to foreign interference noio (vvhether 
spiritual or not) as it was at the respective periods 
when such acts were confirmed; otherwise 1 may 
fairly presume, that the advocates of w hat is vain¬ 
ly called Catholic Emancipation, would have used 
the greatest exertions to procure their repeal. 

Let us thexi illustrate by example, tlie principle 
of constitutional nomination, and afterwards 
consider the advantages inseparable from its 
adoption. 

No doubt can, I believe, be entertained, as to 
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the actual exercise of power, in the nomination 
to. vacant Bishopricks, by the respective sove¬ 
reigns of Russia, Prussia, Silesia, and Poland, 
though they hold a profession of faith different 
from that of the Church of Rome. 

But it is said, that the King of those realms 
cannot nominate to Catholic Bishopricks, because 
by the Act of Nomination, he must give testi¬ 
mony in the name of the “ Catholic Clmrch,” to 
the sacerdotal merits of tlie Episcopal candidate; 
and that the King cannot, consequently, nomi¬ 
nate, he not being a Calholic (in the restricted 
sense in which such term is used), and, therefore, 
incompetent to declare his orthodoxy in the true 
Catholic Faith, which implies, that his Majesty 
would acknowledge such faith to be true, and 
himself a member of it *. 

How much is error indebted to suhtilty, for its 
growth and confirmation! Would the respective 
potentates of those countries to which I have al¬ 
luded undergo or submit to such discipline? Do 
they not respectively nominate to vacant Catholic 
Bishopricks directlij, without licence or controul? 
The fact of direct nomination by the head of the 
State, difi'ering in religious profession from those 
on whom such power is exercised, daunot be ex¬ 
pressly denied, but will be circuitously attempted. 
It may, perhaps be said, that in those countries, 

* See a Pamphlet entitled “The Inquisition." Dub. 1816. 
p. 6. 
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a species of gratuitous Veto is conceded, by which 
no person objected to by the Sovereign would, 
from motives of respect, be returned as a fit per¬ 
son to tlje Pope, to be invested with Episcopal 
authority; as the Pope, in the fulness of his apo¬ 
stolic condescension, alwa3's confirms such choice 
as is exclusively made by those respective poten¬ 
tates, freely and without reserve. Can it possibly 
be conceived, that the Legislature of a country, 
where liberty is secured by eijual laws, and power 
cannot be indefinite, is so prostrate and degraded^ 
that it could submit to the discussion of such a 
question as this; viz. “Whether the King of these 
realms should be indebted to the discretion and 
liberality of the Pope of Home, for the qualified 
exercise of a prerogative inalienable from, and 
appertaining to, the Crown, in its most unrestricted 
sense, independent of any foreign jurisdiction or con- 
troid?" And, though the examples of Russia, Prus¬ 
sia, Silesia, and Poland are recorded illustrations of 
the exercise of prerogative, in its most extended 
application; yet it is an unquestionable fact, that 
the King of these realms nominated directly to 
the Bishoprick of Quebec*, and that//c/e the right 
the Crown (exclusive oi such examples) to the 
direct exercis^ of this disputed prerogative, is to 
be traced to the elementary principles of protec- 

• Evidence of this fact was some years ago oHicially laid be¬ 
fore a Conimittee of the House of Commons, by the Under 
Secretary for the Colonial Department. 



tion and allegiance, identifying by their imme¬ 
diate and inseparable union, the rights of the 
Crown, with the security and happiness of the 
people. 

Will it be urged, that in those countries just 
mentioned, their respective sovereigns exercise a 
precarious prerogative in their nomination to 
Catholic Bishopricks.? Is it by a commission from 
the Pope that such power is exercised? And if so, 
what is the phraseology of such commission ? Is it 
“ Durante bene placilo,” or “ qiiarndice sese bene 
gesserint?” Are they slaves or sovereigns? If 
the Pope had an indefeasible title to such a no¬ 
mination, why not produce it? Is his mind so 
wrapped up in heavenly contemplation, as not to 
cast a solitary glance upon this netherworld, and, 
by so doing, preserve the patrimony of St. Peter? 
Or, perhaps, what is less equivocal, may lie not 
be unable to produce any title, and with peculiar 
address, endeavour to efl’ect by management what, 
in more jiious times, he could have achieved by 
authority ? 

But let me suppose the direct nomination to 
an episcopal Bishoprick, of a person disapproved 
by the Pope, where the sovereign (not professing 
the same faith with the person nominated) could 
not attest the sacerdotal qualities of the episcopal 
nominee, could the Pope (under such circum¬ 
stances) prevent his investiture, or disturb his en¬ 
joyment, if satisfied to hold such bishoprick with- 
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out papal confirmation ? Or will it be contended, 
that by such opposition he would cease to be 
t7-ulp Catholic? If the answer is in the affirma¬ 
tive (though its truth is virtually disproved by 
the fact of royal nomination, in the countries 
to which I have alluded), yet such answer must 
not depend upon theological data, nor upon the 
qualifications of the nominator or nominee, not 
being conformable to an arbitrary and assumed 
standard: it must be regulated by, and proceed 
from, clear and decided proof within the power of 
the party against whom it is adduced, and cogni¬ 
zable only by a competent tribunal. 

If the party claiming the exercise of spiritual 
or temporal jurisdiction (in a country where the 
laws of the realm do not recognize his authority) 
is permitted to determine the question of right, 
not on evidence examinable by the sovereign 
whose authority is thus attempted to be violated, 
but on the arbitrary assumption of rights which 
were never established. If assertions are to be¬ 
come assurances of the highest nature, and cre¬ 
dulity is to supply the deficiencies which justice 
demandsj then, indeed, security is a chimera the 
moment that power accompanies usutpatioti. The 
forms of justice may, however, be complied with, 
for the party thus becomes a witness in his own 
cause; considers duly his own evidence, and infal¬ 
libly determines in his own favour, from whose 
righteous decision there must be no appeal! 
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Would the Catholics of Ireland affix any value 
to the Constitution (the honours and privileges of 
which are so fondly anticipated), if the more valu¬ 
able rights of life, liberty, and property were to be 
similarly determined? Is reason, man’s peculiar 
property, to be abused, and his consolations and 
his hopes to hang upon the decision of frail and 
interested man ? Is the Apostle Peter to be re¬ 
ferred to, as the Rock upon which their church is 
built, and yet are his injunctions and warnings to 
be disregarded when he thus assures every Chris¬ 
tian believer, after having described the character 
and manners of false teachers? “While they 
promise them liberty, they themselves are the ser¬ 
vants of corruption: for of whom a man is over¬ 
come, of the same is he brought in bondage*.” 
Let me finish this deformed but just portrait, by 
submitting to your candour and matured reflec¬ 
tion one impressive question : Can men at the 
same moment be spiritually slaves and civilly 
freemen ? 

This address, I fear, must necessarily be prolix, 
and sometimes contain repetitions, as I can anti¬ 
cipate the various appearances which subtilty 
may assume, and the distinctions which casuistry 
can discover; as it may yet be objected that, sup¬ 
posing, but not admitting, the truth of what is 
here advanced, yet still that the situation of the 
Catholics in Russia, Prussia, Silesia, and Poland, 


• 2 Peter ii. 19. 



are very dissimilar to that of the Catholics of Ire¬ 
land, inasmuch as in these countries, the Catholic 
Bishopricks arc richly endowed, but tiiat in Ire¬ 
land (as I previously admitted) the Clergy can 
with unfeigned grief, declare that their episcopal 
or parochial situations are not endowed with a 
single shilling *. 

The fact is true. My reasoning, howevc r, pro¬ 
ceeded only on the assumption of my first propo¬ 
sition; viz. that the Catholic Clergy would accept 
of a provision and support from the (iovenunent 
of this country; for it is only on the event of such 
contingency, that direct nomination could he ex¬ 
erted. If, then, such a proposal should be ac¬ 
cepted, the benefits to our common country and 
to the true “Catholic Church” would be great 
and incalculable, as it would destroy the wretched 
feuds and unholy jealousies which ambition (under 
the pretence of political oppression) has often too 
successfully excited, in that unhappy land, where 
the persons summoned to redress their grievances 
(by opposing the legitimate emjfire of the laws) 
were, at the very moment of such appeal, mere 
patients, submitting, without murmur or com¬ 
plaint, to the far more galling yoke of spiritual 
tyranny; and thus an admission of the King’s 
Supremacy (on true Catholic principles) would 
give unity to power and efficacy to allegiance: 
it would destroy the possibility of disputes with 
* See also ** Inquisition,” before quoted, p. 8. 
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respect to the limits of contending jurisdictions, 
which the State is noiv anxious, under its anoma¬ 
lous circumstances, to demarcate and ascertain, 
but which the infallibility of the Church considers 
more expedient to confound. 

If, however, the Clergy of Ireland will not ac¬ 
cept this amicable and conciliatory proposal, then 
experience proves, and policy suggests, the actual 
necessity of preventing the nomination, and con¬ 
sequent confirmation, of Catholic Bishops in Ire¬ 
land, and of every species of spiritual jurisdiction 
by any foreign power not recognized by the laws 
of these realms. Perhaps I cannot better enforce 
the motives for compliance, or appreciate the in¬ 
juries that the Clergy of Ireland will inflict upon 
their abused country by their rejection of the 
proposal contained in my first proposition, than 
by briefly detailing the rise and progress of the 
Papal power, with its consequent effects, past 
and present, wherever such power has been, or 
continues to be, exercised. 

In the latter end of the sixth century, Gregory 
the First was content with the title of Bishop of 
Rome; and never fancied, even in imagination, 
the title of CEcumenical or Universal Bishop, 
which soon afterwards was illegally assumed and 
unjustly acquired. Gregory, though tenacious of 
the rights of the Church and anxious to extend 
them, never aspired to the unparalleled usurpa¬ 
tion which was unhappily realized; for on th^ 

Q 
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Patriarch of Constantinople assuming the title 
of Universal Bishop, Gregory writ to him in his 
capacity of Bishop of Rome, beyond which his 
jurisdiction did not extend, reprobating such 
pride and presumption, and declaring, that any 
bishop who assumed so blasphemous a title could 
only do so in the spirit of Antichrist. And yet we 
may discover that this moderate and pastoral con¬ 
duct, as observed by Gregory, was rejected by 
his successors; for Boniface III. engaged the Em¬ 
peror Phocas, the murderer of Mauritius, to de¬ 
prive the Bishop of Constantinople of the title of 
CEcumenical or Universal Bishop, and to confer it 
upon the Roman Pontiff, at which time the title 
“ Pope,” by way of eminence, was also applied 
to the Bishop of Rome.—^This happened early in 
in the seventh century; and, to complete this pious 
work, the temporal was afterwards superadded to 
the spiritual authority*. 

The sentiments of St. Cyprian, expressed con¬ 
siderably prior to this memorable apostacy, de¬ 
serve peculiar attention. When writing concern¬ 
ing the unity of the Church, he saysj “ There is 
one Bishop, of whom every bishop holds a share: 
for as there are many beams in the Sun, yet the 
brightness is bat one j many branches in a tree, 
several streams from a fountain: in like manner 

• Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. ii.; History of 
Popery, Vol. ii. p. 6.; Abr. Limborch’s History of the 
Inquisition, p. 39. 
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the church is but one, which being illuminated by 
the brightness of our Lord, who extends his 
beams throughout all the world, yet nevertheless 
the clarity is but one, to wit, Jesus Christ 

Unhallowed ambition, however, attained its 
proposed object; for, in the middle of the eighth 
century, Pepin, first Mayor of the Palace to Chil- 
deric the Third, King of France, in which capa¬ 
city he exercised the royal Authority, aspired to 
the Title of majesty also, and formed a plan to 
dethrone his Sovereign; but being advised by the 
States, whom he assembled in 751, to consult the 
Roman Pontiff as to the legality of his preten¬ 
sions, he sent an embassy to Zachary (then 
Pope), to know, “ whether the Divine Law did 
not permit a valiant and warlike people to de¬ 
throne an indolent and incapable prince, and to 
substitute in his place one more worthy to ex¬ 
ercise royal authority ?” Zachary stood in need 
at that time of Pepin’s assistance against the 
Greeks and Lombards, and returned an answer 
favourable to the Usurper’s wishes; who, of course, 
ascended the throne of his master and sovereign 
without the least opposition. Stephen the Third, 
the successor of Zachary, being still disturbed by 
Astulfus, King of the Lombards, went to France, 
in 754, to implore fresh succours of Pepin, and 
there confirmed the decision of his predecessor, 
dissolved the obligation of the oath of fidelity and 
* Cy)riAn, de SimpIiciUte Frektoruio. 



allegiance which Pepin had sworn to Childeric, 
and anointed and crowned him a second time; 
for which condescension the Pope was rewarded 
with the Exarchate of Ravenna and its depen¬ 
dencies, recovered, hy the arms of Pepin, from 
Astuifus, which since that period have been an¬ 
nexed lo the patrimony of St. Peter *. 

Surely the imposition by which Divinity is so 
impiously annexed to the Papal power, in oppo¬ 
sition to reason, and in defiance of Scriptural and 
historic evidence, must have been long since de¬ 
tected, had not men, through force of early pre¬ 
judice, and willing to be deceived, imbibed the 
poison of this “ pious fraud,” producing a moral 
torpor and a mental blindness. 

Let us, however, attempt the analysis of this 
unqualified despotism. Those barbarous and 
savage nations who had, during the darkness of 
Paganism, submitted to the mysterious authority 
of their Chief Druid or High Priest, transferred, on 
their conversion to Christianity, the same devoted 
allegiance to the Bishop of Rome, who was well 
versed in the arCof rendering this natural delusion, 
under the semblance of religion, subservient to 
the fixed and determinate purpose of acquiring 
an universal tAnporal authority, which was after¬ 
wards, from the extreme ignorance of the Laity, 
during some centuries, firmly established. If 
we reflect on the insensible transition from Pagan- 
Soerates, £ccles. Hist. b. vii. c. 20. 
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ism to Christianity as then professed and prac¬ 
tised—the senses fully gratified, but the heart left 
barren and uncultivated—the period of time in 
which the temporal authority of ihe Church of 
Rome was felt and endured by the nations of 
Europe may excite deep and awful reflections on 
the wisdom of a mysterious Providence; but, 
reasoning on human_ principles, it may be re¬ 
garded with diminished surprise. Oppression 
necessarily produces fear, and ever suggests 
temporary expedients, which policy, founded on 
justice, would detect and disclaim. The simpli¬ 
city of the feudal system, transplanted by the 
Conquerors of Europe from their desarts into 
those regions which once had been the peculiar 
and appropriate residence of civilization and the 
arts, was gradually corrupted; and instead of the 
protectors, they became the oppressors of their nu¬ 
merous vassals: and the latter, uninfluenced by that 
respectful allegiance which such protection could 
alone produce, evinced turbulent and disaffected 
sentiments ; but their masters and proprietors (as 
they conceived themselves to be), anxious to pre¬ 
serve their power and controul over those who 
were first injured, and then betrayed, weakly ex¬ 
pected to achieve by unwarrantable^concession, a 
security which no temporizing policy could eft'ect, 
whilst the claims of justice remained unsatisfied; 
and as the Clergy had then acquired a controuling 
ascendency over the human mind, those princes 
judged it expedient to invest them with ample 
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donations, in order to suppress, through their 
influence, the mutinous spirit of their subjects; re¬ 
serving, however, to themselves the supreme do¬ 
minion, and the military services of their respective 
vassals. Besides, such was the absence of all moral 
feelings at that period, that the value of those 
donations were enhanced by the conviction that 
such liberality was not wasted on a profligate or 
rapacious priesthood, but dedicated solely to the 
“ Church of Christ!” Whether the means were 
productive of the end, the impartial voice of 
history is alone competent to proclaim, as it too 
plainly discovers how confidence was abused, and 
the temporal authority of “the Church,” united 
with spiritual influence, exercised against her 
benefactors. 

The sentiments of a celebrated and impartial 
historian appears peculiarly apposite on the pre¬ 
sent subject. 

“ The genius of the Papal Government, how¬ 
ever, was better adapted to the exercise of spi¬ 
ritual dominion than of temporal power. With 
respect to the former, all its maxims were steady 
and invariable. Every new Pontiff adopted the 
plan of his predecessor. By education and habit. 
Ecclesiastics were so formed that the character 
of the individual was sunk in the profession, and 
the passions of the man were sacrificed to the in¬ 
terest and honour of the order. The hands which 
held the reins of administration might change, but 
the spirit which conducted them was always the 
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same. While the measures of other Governments 
fluctuated, and the objects at which they aimed 
varied, the Church kept one end in view j and to 
this unrelaxing constancy of pursuit it was in¬ 
debted for its success in the boldest attempts ever 
made by human ambition 

It would far exceed the limits of this address to 
detail the various acts of oppression inflicted on 
the respective Sovereigns and States of Europe, 
during the plenitude of the Papal power. I shall 
mention only one, but that a memorable instance 
of insatiable ambition. 

Henry the Fourth, successor of Charlemagne, 
and justly styled “ the Great,” was the first Po¬ 
tentate who attempted to oppose the formidable 
power of the Roman Pontiff, by the defence of his 
undoubted prerogatives, against the invasion of 
the aspiring Hildebrand (Gregory VII.), who 
then usurped the right, by the exercise of inves¬ 
titure of ecclesiastics with benefices in his, the 
Emperor’s, dominions. This opposition exaspe¬ 
rated Gregory to such a degree, as to excom¬ 
municate Henry for contumacy, declaring him 
unworthy of the imperial dignity, and absolving 
his subjects from their oaths of allegiance. 

He excited the Princes of Gernrvany to resist 
him ; and this great and virtuous sovereign saw 
himself at once deserted by his subjects, and the 
princes of the empire arrayed in arms against 
him, and, to complete all, his own family (in vio- 
* Robertson's Cbarles V. vol. i. p. 155. 
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Jation of every principle of nature and affection) 
successfolly instigated to conspiracy and resist¬ 
ance! Thus situated, what could the unhappy 
Sovereign effect? The Successor of Charle¬ 
magne suffered for a defence, which it would be 
criminal to decline. Henry was compelled to 
submit, and amidst the rigours of a severe winter, 
travelled to Italy, and arrived at the Pope’s re¬ 
sidence, (Canosa, where he then was), and re¬ 
mained, by compulsion, during three successive 
days, before the gates of the Papal palace, en¬ 
during all the severities of hunger and cold: at 
length, on submitting to the hard and oppressive 
terms of this “ holy tyrant,” he was dismissed and 
comforted with his apostolic absolution 

Upon this awful and memorable event many 
reflections are irresistibly excited. It may, how¬ 
ever, be sufficient to say, that doctrines, though 
contrary to reason and religion, issued by an 
authority that cannot err, will never be expressly 
avowed where they cannot be directly enforced, 
because such avowal would be evidence of their 
prior existence; and then the hope of acquiring 
power and privilege must be as visionary as it 
is certain that even the shadow of infallibility 
must vanish awvay, as those doctrines can alone be 
infallible which are as immutable as they are eternal, 
and as uniformly efficient as they are truly salutary. 
But “ liberality” may be assumed where power is 

* Rob. chap. v. vol. i. p. 2H. Anual. German, ap. Struv. 
i. p. 325. 
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paralyzed; though improvement must be station¬ 
ary where error is considered as impossible. 

What were the principles of temporal alle¬ 
giance then inculcated by tlie Church of Rome? 
If the Church is infallible, 7iow its doctrines must be 
still the same; containing the standard of that al¬ 
legiance to be rendered, according to existing 
circumstances, to temporal sovereigns, which "the 
Church” is alone qualified to explain and to en¬ 
force. 

The original Oath of Allegiance, or of Obe- 
dience, as then denominated, requires much con¬ 
sideration to assist our inquiries. It may not be 
irrelevant to review the sentiments of the Prince 
in whose reign it was then moulded, and under 
whose auspices it was enacted. 

The First James will, I apprehend, be consider¬ 
ed as disinterested authority on this subject. His 
sentiments are well known, and clearly given by 
the historian of that memorable period. He is 
described as the friend of Catholics, but the enemy 
of Papists. He is stated to have declared, in bis 
first speech to his Parliament, " that his faith was 
the true ancient Catholic and Apostolic Faith, 
grounded upon the Scriptures, and the express 
word of Go<i*.” And he anxiousl}^*endeavours to 
vindicate the character of the Catholics from the 
suspicion of being concerned in a foul and horrid 
conspi racy,which was then so lately atid successfully 

• Rapin’s History of Eiigiaiicl, vol. ix. p, 252. 
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anticipated and prevented, by declaring that such 
meditated and intended crime could neither ori¬ 
ginate from nor be perpetrated by Catholics, but 
by Papists only; and, under tlie impression of 
fear and apprehension of future danger, and in 
order, if possible, to avert it, was the Oath of Al¬ 
legiance produced and brought into operation. 

What, then, in truth and iu fact, was this cele¬ 
brated Oath, and what were its recitals? It was 
intended prospectively, as a pledge of future loyalty 
and obedience, illustrated in the declaration of 
the reigning prince being the lawful king of 
these realms, and rendering such pledge a more 
valid species of assurance, by the rights, 

and thereby virtually admitting the existence, of 
papal usurpations previously exercised over these 
realms. 

Such is its plain and obvious meaning, and so 
it was then understood, as will incontestably ap¬ 
pear by. a Bull of Pope Urban the Eighth, dated 
Oct. SI, 1606: “ That he forbad the subjects of 
England to take such Oath, givbtg them thereby 
plainly to understand that by so doing they forfeit¬ 
ed all hopes of salvation*." 

It appears, also, that the celebrated Bellarmine 
supported willi his great but perverted talents 
this Papal manifesto; which produced King 
James's Apologyf, addressed to all the Princes ot 

♦ Vide Rapiii, vol, i.\. j). 2U7. 

i Ibid. p. 283: in which is given this document from King 
James’s Works, p. 263. 
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Europe, in which he magnifies liis clemency to 
the “Papists,” afier his discovery of that plot 
and conspiracy, in which he considered them as 
plainly implicated: and though in such Apology 
the King clearly sliews that Bellarmine con¬ 
founded tlie Oath of Allegiance M'ith the Act of 
Supremacy, yet I am satisfied that the negative 
clauses in the former were virtual, though not 
confessions, or recognitions, of all the pre¬ 
rogative rights previously recognized, and sub¬ 
sequently vested in the Crown by the Act of 
Supremacy; and that the Oath of Allegiance was 
intended to render the recurrence of such viola¬ 
tions of prerogative impracticable in future—for 
the admission of, and not the Oath of Supremacy, 
was then only required, except on the acceptance 
of any place of office or emolument. 

'I’he Act of Supremacy was a declaration of 
the original and legitimate rights of the Crown. 
The title assumed hy Henry, as revived and re¬ 
stored by Parliament, by which, on Catholic 
principles, he was declared head of the Church, 
agreeably to my former definition, was not im¬ 
peached or disputed, though the national religion 
remained unchanged during the whole course of 
his reign; and if we advert to a remarkable period 
of it, when the decision of the two Houses of 
Convocation was made, as before stated, previous 
to the passing of the Act of Supremacy, we shall 
obtain full possession of the national sentiment 
on the subject of supremacy at that period, con- 
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dusively expressed through the medium of accre¬ 
dited organs,—the two Houses of ilie Clergy in 
Convocation duly assembled: and if we are to 
estimate their sincerity by their perforniance, such 
decision becomes irresistible evidence of national 
opinion. 

The objection to the Oath of Allegiaiure did 
not proceed from the people, but from a foreign 
and unauthorised authority. The rights of the 
Crown were acknowledged and enforced (with 
the exception of Mary’s bigotted and sanguinary 
reign) for nearly sixty years. 

The Bull of Pope Urban VIII. though profess¬ 
ing hostility against the Oath of Allegiance, and 
denouncing, in the plenitude of its mercy, against 
those who accepted it, a forfeiture of all hopes of 
salvation, yet was, in fact, an indirect attack upon 
the Act of Supremacy, by which the demolition 

of Papal authority, spiritual and temporal, was 
in England long since achieved and com¬ 
pleted. 

Allegiance, subordinate or contingent, was 
never inconsistent with Papal policy. Some bond 
of union, descriptive of the reciprocal duties of 
King and People, was conceded as necessary, and 
its formalities jverc not resi.sted. 

The morality of the act performed by the in¬ 
dividual who binds himself, by an oath, to perform 
the duties prescribed at the time by the obliga¬ 
tion to which he is a party, may be unimpeach- 
ablci yet conscience might be satisfied, when 



allegiance vvoul.'l he insecure: i\\e person is not 
arraigned—the measure onb/ is investigated. 

Pope Urban’s Bull would not have been issned 
in vain, its threats wonhf bo most P ligiously ac- 
cotnplishe<l, allegiance dissolved, and regal supre¬ 
macy be come no longer valuable, had not the 
Clergy taught a lesson fatal to his unprincipled 
ambition; viz. “ 'I'kal the Bishop of Rome hod, hp 
the law of Ood, no more jurisdiction in England 
than (i7nj foreign Bishop ; and that the authority 
li Inch he and his predecessors had there exercised 
was only In/ usurpation and the sufferance of English 
Princes*." 

The exercise of any spiritual jurisdiction, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, by any foreign power, would 
militate against the letter and spirit of thi.s deci¬ 
sion, as much if the Clergy were unendowed, as if 
they were highly benefeed: for even, as the Clergy 
of Ireland are now situated, without provision or 
establishment, no foreign Bishop (distinct from 
and unauthorised by the Pope of Rome) could, 
agreeable to their present discipline, exercise any 
spiritual jurisdiction in Ireland; so neither ought 
the Pope or Bishop of Rome exercise any spiri¬ 
tual jurisdiction beyond the limits of his own 
diocese, as no sanction founded on the law of God 
(which is truly spiritual) can be adduced to jus¬ 
tify the exercise of such foreign jurisdiction. 

But it may with truth be a.sserted by the 

* Vide Hume’s History of Englajid, vol. iv. p. 403, 401, 
with the autlioritics there cited, as before quoted. 
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Clergy of Ireland, that the Act of an English 
Convocation could not be conclusive on those 
who were not parties thereto. That such decision 
was not conclusive is an awful fact that must 
be conceded, as the doctrine therein contained 
has been practically disproved in h'eland. The 
Act of Supremacy, however, was, two years 
after its enactment by the English Legislature, 
also passed into a law by an Irish Parliament; 
but it must be confessed, that, such were the pre¬ 
judices reason had, in that distracted land, to 
contend with, that the benefits of an enlarged po- 
icy could not then be extended to lier, nor the 
blessings of the Reformation otherwise dealt out 
than in small and scanty portions. 

If such a decision was, then, made (previous to 
the existence of the Act of Supremacy) by the 
Clergy of hingland, did they, by such decision, 
cease to be Catholics, though they then professed 
to believe all those doctrines which the Church 
of Rome has declared ever since to be Catholic 
and unchangeable? That spiritual supremacy is 
essential to the support of Popery, must be admit¬ 
ted ; but that “ Catholicity” should depend upon 
the belief of such a doctrine, exceeds the powers 
of my faculties to comprehend ; for by such con¬ 
cession, “ Catholics,” so called by the Roman 
vocabulary, will in vain attempt to deduce a title 
from St. Peter, who styles himself only “an Apo¬ 
stle of Jesus Christ,” but they must be satisfied to 
rely on a more modern title, and assume as their 
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common stock or ancestor Boniface the Third, of 
pious memory, by whom the claim of spiritual su¬ 
premacy was first arrogated and usurped. If the 
term ^‘Catholic” is considered respectable, and that 
of “ Papist” reproachful, why is the authority ac¬ 
knowledged by which the propriety of the latter 
term is established ? If the authority of “ the 
Church” is to negative and controul the decisions 
of their own brethren; and if also the operation of 
the Act of Supremacy, which the members of the 
same Catholic faith confirmed in England, is to 
be evaded or resisted in Ireland, then truly 
Religion, Heaven’s best gift to man, is converted 
into a curse; and it will neither require the gift 
of prophecy to anticipate, nor is it a breach of 
Christian charity to pronounce, what reason [iroves 
and exjierience has confirmed, that where allegi¬ 
ance is divided security must be condilional. 

The Oath of Allegiance, as now required to be 
taken, is a profession of true allegiance to Ids 
Majesty George III. by the party to whom such 
obligation is tendered, according to its plain and 
obvious meaning, without reserve or equivocation. 
Allegiance is a duty arising from protection, and 
therefore demandable of rigid from the perty io 
whom it extends. Is the term “ pitotection ” ar¬ 
bitrary—subject to the caprice of the individual 
who, meditating on the violation of his allegiance, 
might thus take advantage of his own wrong, and, 
by assuming that the former was ivithdrawn, 
attempt to justify crime by the iufractiou of the 
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fatter? l*rotecti(jti in nat a specific against aclual 
inquiry, but only a remedy by whici) the injured 
party can, under the aflspices of the laws, receive 
support and compensation. What I before stated, 
relative to the original Oaths of Supremacy and 
Allegiance, was not confined to the letter of these 
statutes, but applied to their spirit and siibsfance, 
as indicative of the sentiments of that supreme 
power by which they were enjoined. 

The present statutes of Supremacy and Allegi¬ 
ance, by whicii they were repealed, contain no 
recitals diminishing or «|ualifyit>g the extent or 
nature of those duties which the original Oaths 
of Supremacy and Allegiance plainly ])reseribe: 
the former is a qualification to office and autho¬ 
rity ; the latter a demand by the state on those 
who enjoy its protection, and payable by such 
parties ex dehito justitia;. The |)resent Oath 
of Supremacy does not (in terms) consist in an 
aclual declaration that the King of these realms 
is supreme head of the Church; but it consists 
in an declaration “that no foreign prince, 

person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or 
ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superi¬ 
ority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within this realm.” And as to the ])resent 
Oath of Allegiance, it embraces all the duties 
which the Sd of James the First detailed, in this 
comprehensive obligation :—“ I, A.B., do sincerely 
promise and swear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to his Majesty George III.” 



Is not this Oath also to be taken in animum 
proponenlis ? And if so, what can /r?/^ allegiance 
to the vSovcreigii mean ? Must it not consist in an 
express aeknowiedgnumt of the powers with 
which lie is entrusted by the Constitution, and 
in a decided obedience to those laws, civil and 
ecclesiastical, by which he is sworn to rule his 
conduct and to govern his subjects ? If the Ca¬ 
nons and Constitutions of the Court of Rome are 
not inconsistent with these obligations, the diffi¬ 
culty of taking and observing them ceases. If 
tiiey arc inconsisicnt vvitls such obligations, how is 
fidelity to lie rendered, or iruc allegiance to be 
secured and performed? 

Perhaps, my Lord, the state of Ireland may be 
justly considered as unique and isolaled. 

There, the exercise of foreign usurpation has 
been at successive periods peculiarly remarkable; 
and as the Catholics of Ireland are gratified by 
any reference to a remote period, in order to 
establish the antiquity of their religion, I will 
refer them to an unimpeaehed authority, by 
which its antiquity will be ascertained and esta¬ 
blished, and by which the force of that profound 
question, “ M’here was your religion before 
Luther?” can never he applied tolhera, as they 
may satisfactorily refer to an anterior period of 
nearly three hundred and fifty years for its intro¬ 
duction and establishment, 

I allude to the memorable Bull of Pope Adrian 
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the Third, by which he made a grant of the king¬ 
dom of Ireland to his beloved son, Henry II., 
King of England, as his vassal; authorising him to 
enlarge the borders of his spiritual kingdom, by 
planting therein the true Catholic faith ; styling 
him his dear son in Christ; and directing him to 
levy the sum of one pennj'^ upon each and every 
house, as belonging to St. Peter, and consequently 
to him as his representative; and, in the true spirit 
of meekness, calling upon his faithful followers, 
as active and zealous missionaries, to propagate 
the true faith by the wost persuasive arguments*. 

The policy of this commission may be sound, 
but its morality is not catholic. The wisdom 
of the serpent is more conspicuous than the 
harmlessness of the dove. Our great Master paid 
tribute, but did not receive any; and in propa¬ 
gating the only tt'ue catholic faith, the weapons he 
used were spiritual, and not carnal. 

Without inquiring into thestate of religious know¬ 
ledge previous to that period, it is sufficient for my 
present purpose to assert, what requires no proof 
beyond what will be adduced, that the Bull of 
Adrian III. ascertains the period previous to which 
neither the doctrine nor authority of the Church of 
Rome was khown or recognized in Ireland. And 
though the remains of some pagan superstitions 

• Bume’s History of England, vol. ii. p. ^0 ; M, Paris, p. 
G7; Gerald, Cambria. Spelm. Con. vol, ii. p. 51, there eiird ; 
also Leland’s Ireland, vol. i. |). «. 
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were to be found among them, yet they did not 
acknowledge the authority of any human power, 
as controuling their reason or binding and enslav* 
ing their consciences, until a Synod was held at 
Cashel, in the year 1171, vvhen “the holy Ro¬ 
man Catliolic Religion” was, for the first time, 
proclaimed as the national religion of Ireland; 
for though it was partially introduced about 
twenty years before, its blessings were not secured 
until the period of this National Proclamation'^. 
These facts arc historically true; and though they 
may, agreeably to established custom, be denied 

• It is true, in the year 1152 the Papal power had lo far 
operated by its emissaries on the fears and weaknesses of the 
Irish Clergy, as to induce them to submit to an innovation, iii- 
Irudueed l>y Cardinal Paparon, who was admitted into Ireland 
as the Pope's Legate at this period; wlien four Palls were 
rejeived from the Pope, by the Prelates of Armagh, Dublin, 
Cashel, andTuam; the celibacy of the Clergy enforced ; and 
the celebration of Easter according to the Romish decisions 
first adjusted. 'This was the introduction of Papal supremacy, 
which was finally established at the Synod of Cashel before- 
mentioned.— Lelaiid's History of Ireland, vol. i. pp. 0, 7.—It 
may be necessary to observe, that when Henry landed at 
Waterford, which was in October 1172, being seven years 
.subsequent to .Adrian's Hull of Investiture in 1105, became, 
not to conquer, but to take possession of Ireland as a grant 
from tlic Po]>e, and to treat as rebels those taho sliould oppose 
his authority, having previously obtained from Pope Alexander 
a confirmation of such grant so made to hiib by Adrian his 
predecessor. — Leland’s History of Ireland, vol. i. p. 71 ; 
PlaeiTs Corona, 4th of Edward IT, in Turr. Binning.; also, 
Lcland’s History of Ireland, vol. i. p. 80, with the authorities 
there cited. 
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(because they cannot be disproved by authority 
equal to that by which they are supported), yet 
they are important to be known, as bearing 
directly on the policy or impolicy of granting or 
■withhoWing those privileges which are now re¬ 
quired and solicited. 

It is an indisputable fact, that Ireland was 
the last country in Europe that submitted to 
Papal usurpation. Hence we may infer that his 
“ image and superscription ” is now so clear 
and legible as to bid comparative defiance to the 
injuries of time. 

It is not at present necessary to state the means 
by which “ the old and true religion” (as it is 
called) has attained such unenvied perfection as at 
pre.sent exists in Spain and Portugal, and is now 
achieved, though not yet secured, in France. I 
allude to those countries only where it is tole¬ 
rated, not established; and amongst these Ireland 
is most conspicuous. 

There, an hierarchy exists complete in all its 
parts, requiring nothing but power, superadded to 
unquestioned zeal, to enable it to attain the per¬ 
fection of which it is clearly susceptible. 

There, communication with the Papal See is 
immediate and direct, and therefore the rays of 
its illumination are not diverted from its destined 
cobrse*. 

• It is stated in Dr. Troy's Pastoral Letter, that a Board of 
Cardinals is specially appointed at Rome, to manage the ec¬ 
clesiastical affairs of Ireland. 
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In Englanrl, no liierarchy exists, no episcopal 
denominations. There, its principles, deep not 
loud, advance with silent but increasing progress, 
c-xciting no present jealousy, nor provoking to 
fresh aggressions. 

In Ireland, the Catholics numerically exceed 
the Protestants (including Sectarists), as about 
three to one; and to a superficial observer, their 
claims, rather than petitions, would demand im¬ 
mediate and complete redress. 

We are arrived at such a crisis that policy as well 
as justice requires this question to be decided— 
not by vague and abstract reasoning, not by what 
prejudice has engendered or faction matured— 
but by a recurrence to what experience confirms 
and reason approves. Its decision cannot be heal 
or restricted, but must involve in its consequences 
the safety of every state which considers the hap¬ 
piness of man as the primary object of its asso¬ 
ciation, an identity of interests, connected with a 
reciprocity of protection, as essential to its wel¬ 
fare and real security. The principles, therefore, 
contained in this address, must ever remain 
equally interesting and impressive, in whatever 
manner the issue of this important question may 
be decided. 

It will not be gravely contended, by any man 
who believes in the truth of Divine Revelation, 
that it was never intended as the rule .of his 
actions and the foundation of his hopes | neither 
will it be denied, that it is as essential to national 
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security and prosperity as to individual happi¬ 
ness. These truths (abstractedly) will be readily 
conceded: it may be useful to know, why, in their 
application to moral and social purposes, they 
should be so variant and contradictory. 

My mind (with truth I can declare it) revives 
past scenes of shame and degradation to our 
abused country, as a painful but imperious duty, 
which I am called on to perform — where the 
sacred name of Religion (abused and insulted) was 
professed, not practised j and where the excess of 
teifnporal authority (even though capable of proof) 
ought never to be pleaded, either to justifyor pal¬ 
liate the atrocities which such scenes represented. 
But though slightly glancing at those awful and 
impressive lessons which error taught and crime 
consummated, let not the true Catholic disgrace 
his Christian profession by relaxing the exercise 
of “ that charity ” which “ sufFereth long and is 
kindbut rather let him draw within the sphere 
of his active benevolence and constraining love 
each and every deluded and benighted brother, 
and evince that his preservation as an indivi¬ 
dual, and that of the state as a community, can 
alone be effected by discovering the nature and 
consequences of that moral disease which, though 
it reaches not the animal, yet pervades -and para- 
ly^s the whole man. 

But, my Lord, the toleration of error, and its 
confirmation by power confided and privilege be- 
^owed, are widely different. 
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If, as it must be conceded, religion is essen- 
tiaiJ/ connected with present security and future 
happiness, it follows, that the authority on which 
it is founded must be Divine } and that any asso« 
ciation of men, acknowledging as their spiritual 
head or master a created being, as the represen¬ 
tative on earth of an Uncreated One, must make 
such profession, and hold such faith, on a full and 
' clear conviction that such title is deducible from 
that record alone which Christ and his Apostles 
delivered to mankind as fully “sufficient to make 
them wise unto salvation.” And if the commission, 
by virtue of which such Divine authority is as¬ 
sumed, cannot be expressly discovered by an in¬ 
spection of such record, it then irresistbfy follows, 
that the decrees issuing from such an unfounded 
authority must be as pernicious to the individual 
who obeys them, as dangerous to the security of 
that state where they are enjoined; because, if it 
is criminal to fabricate a human title by which 
property, fleeting and precarious, can only be 
lost or endangered; how much more incalcu¬ 
lably criminal must it be, not only to impose (as 
Divine) a fictitious-title on mankind, but also to 
compel an admission of its authenticity without 
doubt or examination, and thus to reduce the 
entire devotion of its victims to the prompt ob^ 
dience of its perverted will! 

Whenever our rights as men or citizens are in¬ 
vaded, we generally appeal to those fixed and 
recorded charters of our liberties, as the tests or 



criterions by which our injuries are to be redress¬ 
ed and our rights confirmed; and we feel no dif¬ 
ficulty in abiding by such decisions, because our 
opinions must then be brought to and abide by 
what,the charter strictly enjoins and specifically 
prescribes. . 

We feel, however, no alarm for the conse¬ 
quences, conscious as we are that such charters 
were not only declaratory of our rights, but 
prescribed the means of their preservation. 
Our murmurs cease; the folly and presumption 
of vague and fantastic opinions arc heard no 
more; and we listen, with a species of reveren¬ 
tial awe, to the responses of such oracular 
wisdom. 

Have not the Catholics of Ireland referred to 
them, either as titles under which they claim, or 
as enactments under which they suffer.? Are not 
Magna Charta, Bill of Rights, Habeas Corpu.s, and 
Act of Settlement, of the former; and the state¬ 
ment of the Penal Laws, in which those penal 
enactmentsare pathetically bewailed and minutely 
specified, of the latter description?—the one con¬ 
taining proofs of what they enjoy, connected with 
the hopes of what they expect; the other contain¬ 
ing a long ai.d black catalogue of penalties, which 
it is slated they still endure for the benefit of their 
tingriilt'lvl (!Ountry. 

If sucli are indisputable facts, is it not necessary 
that thosevwho uphold infallibility, and the state 
in which such doctrines are preached and prac- 
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tised, should endeavour to discover its nature and 
pretensions, in order that its advocates might be 
enabled to prove how far the implicit belief o^ 
and obedience to it, can be considered as a “rea¬ 
sonable service;” and that the State might appre¬ 
ciate, if any, and what the proportion of power 
should be conferred on Catholics, in order to 
strengthen the security which we now enjoy. 

The morality of the Gospel is also politically va¬ 
luable, for its purity and immutability; and those 
Charters to which I have referred are valuable 
only, as far as they partake (however imperfectly) 
of these essential qualities. 

Will Catholics, then, appeal with confidence to 
the productions of imperfect man, “whose breath 
is in his nostrils;” not resting satisfied, until they 
possess and examine them, in order to secure 
temporal and precarious enjoyment; and yet 
place implicit trust and confidence in the decla¬ 
rations of sinners arrogating to themselves the 
attributes of Omnipotence, by the assumption 
of “ infallibility,” without either producing their 
title or permitting its validity to be questioned 
or investigated by those who, it seems, are to pos¬ 
sess reason only to disfigure and debase it? If such 
is their unhappy condition, it appears to me in¬ 
comprehensible, how men can be anxious to en¬ 
joy privileges, and to boast of freedom, whilst 
they are submitting {unconsciously, which makes 
their situation more deplorable,) to the most ig- 

T 
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nominioas bondage, compared with which the 
utmost rigour of the Penal Laws was liberty ap¬ 
proaching to licentiousness. 

It is with awe and veneration I attempt to give 
my crude and imperfect opinions Oil 'the tisitiire 
of those high attributes Which are as infinite and 
immutable as their and ElWnal Game ; but 
it requires more than ordinary forbearance to 
restrain those feelings which the frantic assump¬ 
tion of them necessarily excite. 

The term “ infallibility” is not in words to be 
found among the Divine attributes ; but if we are 
permitted to reason by analogy, we must suppose 
it to be an emanation of that Divine Wisdom which 
is as perfect in holiness, as infinite in knowledge; as 
impervious to error, as incapable of communicating 
it; as infinite in mercy and abundant in goodness ; 
as inflexible in justice, and immutable and eternal 
in his decrees; containing, hut not contained;—the 
great Jehovah, eternal, and for ever! —possessing 
attributes of so high and transcendant a charac¬ 
ter, and- so far beyond the conception of the most 
exalted intelligences, as they are incommunicable 
to man, and impossible to be sustained by him. 
Nay, the very suggestion of such daring impiety 
(as even to 'conceive the remote possibility of 
such communication) to the mind not completely 
in captivity to the wiles of Satan, must prostrate 
it in horror and abasement; as it would be as de¬ 
void of true philosophy as of pure religion. 
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This is a subject, to feel the import^ce of 
which is a high privilege, to attempt to discuss it 
arrogance and presumption; and yet those high 
attributes which 1 have faintly attempted to pour* 
tray, all centre and unite in that great Being, by 
the perfect union of which, in the fullness of the 
eternal Godhead, Infallibility alone exists! 

Where, then, is the creature or creatures assum* 
ing, either collectively or individually, the prero¬ 
gatives of Omnipotence? , 

To the decrees of a Pope and Council, we are 
told, this Divine attribute of Infallibility is an¬ 
nexed. I will not descend to notice petty quib¬ 
bles, or perverted quotations, which the advocates 
of this Anti-catholic doctrine are compelled to 
resort to; as I am satislied enough has been said 
to prove that infallibility, as claimed by a crea¬ 
ture, never did, or could have existed—being the 
incommunicable property of Him “ whose glory 
he will not give to another,” or permit a worm of 
its native earth to continue, with impunity, to 
raise itself in open rebellion against the Majesty 
of his all-sufficient power. 

But, alas! were I, for a moment, to try this 
boasted infallibility by the criterion of such in¬ 
communicable attributes, (by suppfising, but by 
no means admitting,) the possibility of such com¬ 
munication, could infallibility be proved from the 
uniformity and consistency of its decrees, as suc¬ 
cessively published by the Acts of Councils? 
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Would each appear as conspicuous for purity and 
holiness, as the engrafted and eternal word which 
Heaven, in its mercy, gave to fallen and polldted 
man? Are its decrees so uniform and consistent; 
each so illustrative of the other, and of the re¬ 
spective truths which they ought to disclose, as 
clearly to appear to be drawn from that pure fountain 
of living waters—the holy Scriptures? Are they 
so clear and perspicuous, so perfectly agreeable 
to Eternal Truth, as to cliallenge investigation and 
defy inquiry? Are its decrees free from human 
device or human invention; or do they not “teach 
for doctrines the commandments of men, thereby 
making the word of God of none effect, by their 
traditions?” Or is the Church of Rome satisfied to 
rest the issue of its infallibility upon the strict 
and undeviating conformity of its doctrines to the 
holy Scriptures of the New Testament, without 
addition or substitution? 

If such is the criterion by which her usurpation 
is examinable, then, indeed, “ the infallibility of 
the Church” (a delusion hitherto permitted by an 
all-wise and good Being, for great but inscruta¬ 
ble purposes,) will expire, and light and liberty 
again animate and illumine this “ dreary void 
for, if any orte given truth can be more certain 
than another, it is this; viz. that Divine authority 
can alone be proved, by the express warrant and 
authority of the word of Truth. And here it is 
necessary to observe, that no document, posterior 
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to the original record, can be admitted to give 
a colourable authority under the presumption 
of a preceding grant not therein contained; as 
the production of the paramount title negatives 
any presumption which the non-production of it 
might otherwise afford;—therefore, such attempts 
as these nuist not only prove abortive, but when 
the standard of Truth is, at length, fully unfurled, 
confusion and dismay will then be visible among 
the ranks of its present most inveterate enemies. 

If, then, enough has been advanced to disprove 
and detect such impious pretensions, it follows, 
that the exercise of power founded thereon is 
truly crimen l<£sa: mojes/afis — treason against 
the King of kings—exceeding in magnitude that 
offered to an earthly potentate, in the proportion 
of a drop of water to the boundless ocean, and 
in a descending series comparatively injurious to 
the peace and security of society. 

When we consider the wanton abuses of tem¬ 
poral authority which have ever accompanied 
arbitrary power, and the excesses which its exer¬ 
cise, even under the restraints of constitutional 
controul, have too often produced; what are we 
to conceive, and where are we to expect security, 
if power should ever be ve.sted in or mani/, 
(equally subject to the infirmities of a corrupt 
nature) who assume an authority, under the pre¬ 
tence of a Divine title over two worlds—the pre¬ 
sent and the future? And even where power does 
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not actually exist, cannot influence, when necesr 
sary, supply its place, and ultimately achieve it* 
purposes? 

If this is not conceded, delusion must super¬ 
cede reason; and hope, under the specious form 
»S “ liberality,” be substituted in the place of ex¬ 
perience. 

It is true, that such are the discordant materials 
of which this creature,**^* man,” is composed; that 
though obsequious and obedient to his pastor, 
where religion is the cause, or made the instru¬ 
ment to produce such obedience, yet the Catho¬ 
lic will sometimes act contrary to his directions, 
and follow the suggestions of his local and imme¬ 
diate interests, perhaps, even if exchange, barter, 
or sale should take place between them. The cur¬ 
rency of his pastor’s coin, or the authenticity of 
his paper, might be questioned by this unbelieving 
vassal; but on the cry of alarm being given “ tliat 
his religion was in danger,” his implicit faith in 
the “ infallibility of the Church” instantly re¬ 
turns; and her decrees and admonitions, conveyed 
to him by his spiritual confessor, are received as 
the immutable and unerring doctrines of Omni¬ 
potence! 

This is a ttue portrait, faithful as a genera? like¬ 
ness; feebly, yet chastely drawn. 

The past and present state of Ireland is pecu¬ 
liar and distressing, over which humanity must 
drop a tear, and the patriot statesman, where 



such is to be found, stand terrified and appalled. 
—New schemes of legislation may, as they have 
done, alternately succeed each other; but if the 
principles of national morality are not deeply 
laid, and fully impressed, from that record which 
alone can explain how “ righteousness exalteth a 
nation,” it will be in vain to indulge in specious 
theories or fantastic hopes. 

if imperfect man is to legislate for his fellow- 
mortals, “ let him become a, fool in order to be 
truly wise.” If opinion generally regulates na¬ 
tional security, that state must be most stable, 
and its population most happy, where man is mo¬ 
rally free; — where he has chiefly to contend 
against himself, and by the assistance of a pure 
morality, drawn from its legitimate fountain, en¬ 
deavours, with Divine assistance, to achieve a 
victory, for which the Record encourages him to 
hope, by those means which are graciously pre¬ 
scribed to effect it. 

Thus, and only thus, enabling him to fulfil the 
two great and paramount duties of his existence; 
his duty towards his God, and also to his neigh¬ 
bour; in which the duty of temporal allegiance, 
together with all other social and relative duties, 
may justly be considered as included. 

It may not be improper to observe, that though 
the pastoral labours of the Catholic Priesthood 
of Ireland have been great and persevering, and 
though they have been “ instant in season, and 
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out of season j” yet, that in common with others, 
“having <lone all, they are still unprofitable ser¬ 
vants; ’ and though the purity of their morality 
and the stedfasttu^ss of their loyalty may not be 
of an ordinary description, yet, that the trutii of 
their assertions must be measured by the morality 
of their flocks, and by tlie knowledge they have 
acquired of those principles on which morality 
and loyalty can alone be founded; “ for by their 
fruits shall ye know them.” 

And here I wish to guard against error and 
misconception. I feel no desire to draw any 
comparison between their pwi/s labours and those 
of others: and even if I did, in one instance their 
superiority must be admitted ; viz. such zeal in 
the cause as sets competition at defiance. 

“To do the state some service,” by discovering 
evils, and tracing them to their cause; by uphold¬ 
ing truth, and liy dispelling error; will aflbrd to 
my mind much higher consolation than all that 
ill-gotten wealth can procure, or modern profli¬ 
gacy attempt to grasp at. 

“I do not mean to pass any eulogium on the 
zeal of the Established Church: it certainly is not 
of an ostentatious nature. Our Clergy do not boast 
of the purity «f their morality, but of the purity of 
the source from whence it flows; and as to their 
loyalty, though it may not bear any comparison 
with that of the Catholic Priesthood, yet it ac¬ 
quires some respect from the safe though nega- 
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tive qualities it possesses ; as the dignitaries and 
highly beneficed Pastors of the Established 
Church, enjoying its tranquil slumbers, will not 
easily be awakened to indulge in abstract specu¬ 
lations upon the principles of the Constitution 
as compared with the practice of Government, 
but will properly enforce the necessity of obedi¬ 
ence to the higher powers. 

The impossibility of serving two masters, God 
and mammon, has been briefly adverted to—its 
effects have been felt, and its consequences de¬ 
plored;—yet it may be, as it has been urged, that 
temporary violations of the laws in Ireland arise 
from the oppressions or mistaken policy of a weak 
or vicious Government, and not from any other 
cause whatsoever. 

Without attempting to deny what, as a ge¬ 
neral proposition, I am neither able nor willing 
to disprove; viz. that the best practical admi¬ 
nistration of every government is productive of 
the most salutary effects; and without adverting 
to the various legislative enactments that have 
been vainly adopted to tranquillize and improve 
a country dear to me even in her degradation; 
yet, if’the memory of facts was to be obliterated, 
and I was to argue from a supposititibus case—viz. 
that, since the alleged violation of the Articles of 
Limerick, the Catholics of Ireland, returning good 
for evil, evinced one uniform course of loyalty 
and obedience—I would necessarily impute such 

u 
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distiQguisbed conduct to two causes: $rst, to 
tbeir full conviction of that supreme allegiance 
which they owed and ought to render to God 
akme, as their paramount and indispensable duty; 
as also to their knowledge of, and acquaintance 
nrith, the nature of that temporal but undivided 
allegiance, which they ought to render to the 
chief magistrate of the state: and, secondly, to 
the pastoral instructions of their Clergy enforcing 
the necessity of these respective duties, and prov¬ 
ing their obligations to observe and perform 
them on the unerring authority of the Word of 
Life, as also on the principles of unsophisticated 
reason. 

Let us, then, endeavour more minutely to. ap¬ 
preciate the value of these imperative duties, by 
inquiring into the state of their existence and 
the manner of their performance. In order to 
shew how impossible it is for those who acknow¬ 
ledge the supreme magistrate of the state as 
head of the church, to confound temporal with 
spiritual obedience (exclusive of the broad dis¬ 
tinction recognized by Scripture), I will previ¬ 
ously refer to our present Ecclesiastical Constitu¬ 
tion, as far only as is necessary for the elucidation 
of my present subject. 

It is not, therefore, necessary to enter into any 
historical detail of the progress of the Canon Law 
in Englands suffice it to say, that, on a review of 
the Cantons, nt Ecclesiastical Constitutions, by 
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which the Established Church of these realms is 
governed, two points, truly material, are esta¬ 
blished: first, that the Common Law was para> 
mbunt and controuling; second, that the Cahotl 
Law was liable to be restricted and confined 
within prescribed limits, \vhenever its operations 
interfered with the jurisdiction or invaded the 
boundaries of the Common Law ;-^yet that such 
Canons, under the sanction of legislative au¬ 
thority, were rendered clear and definite s theit 
respective jurisdictions being concurrent, not 
repugnant or contradictory: for if ever a ques¬ 
tion of jurisdiction should arise on which an 
exercise of authority should be claimed by the 
Ecclesiastical Court not expressly recognized in 
the provisions and enactments of those respective 
Canons, in these and all such cases the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authority must yield obedience to the judg¬ 
ment of a court possessing temporal jurisdiction*. 

The King, as chief magistrate and head of the 
church (in its restricted sense), is the person en-i 
trusted by the supreme poWer of the State with 
the administration and execution of those Lawsj 

• The Stat. 26 Hen. VIII. c. ID, which restrains the Con- 
vocation from making or putting iu execution any Canons 
repugnant to the King’s Prerogative, or the Laws, Customs, 
and Statutes of these Realms, was fnerely declaratory of the 
old Common Law, 12 Rep. 72; that part of it only being nfiW, 
which makes the Royal Assent actually necessary to tbo vali¬ 
dity cf every Canon. Vid. 1 Bla. Comr(hy Christioi), p^ 279. 
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which he performs through the instrumentality of 
judicial and ministerial officers. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that the Protes¬ 
tant Layman may be as generally ignorant of the 
boundaries between the civil and ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions which he acknowledges, as the 
Catholic can possibly be of the spiritual juris¬ 
diction of the Church of Rome. If such were the 
fact, the conclusion would still be immaterial. 
The question is, not what is the information 
either may possess, but what is the certainty 
which both may acquire ? 

The Catholic is informed by his Pastor that the 
Church of Rome alone possesses spiritual jurisdic¬ 
tion, to which he must render implicit obedience, 
without knowing in what it consists or how far it 
extends j but the Protestant, however ignorant, 
knows and acknowledges an ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction to which he can resort either for redress 
or information. He can discover that such juris¬ 
diction is nehnet mysterious nor indefinite, but an 
integral part of that Constitution over which the 
King, as the chief magistrate in church and state, 
presides, and to whom he has sworn an undivided 
allegiance. 

If a member of the Catholic faith becomes en¬ 
titled to a bequest under a will, which must be 
first dnly proved and authenticated by the au¬ 
thority of the Ecclesiastical Court, such means 
will be then used as are requisite to entitle him 
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to demand and to receive it; and to that court he 
will bend his course for redress, and partake of 
the benefit of that jurisdiction, the authority of 
which he is instructed to disavow; thus, virlualhfy 
though not intentionally, acknowledging the King 
as bead of the church (in its true Catholic sense), 
by submitting to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over which he presides. 

It may, however, be objected, that such acqui¬ 
escence cannot be considered as submission to an 
ecclesiastical authority, not being recognized by 
the Church of Rome. 

I confess myself a bad casuist, as I am not fer¬ 
tile in making distinctions, one of which is cer¬ 
tainly more conspicuous for its sophistry than 
its morality ; viz. that it is competent to a Catholic 
to accept the redress such jurisdiction affords, but 
that he is incompetent to admit the authority by 
which its penalties may be enforced and in¬ 
flicted. 

The hierarchy of Ireland must consider the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction exercised in these realms 
in two points of view—either as a jurisdiction ex¬ 
ercised over what is merely temporal, with the as¬ 
sumed and inappropriate terms of “ ecclesiastical 
and spiritual ” affixed to it; or they must regard 
it as a jurisdiction taking cognizance of those 
things which are purely “spiritual,” but derived 
from an usurped and illegitimate authority. 

If they entertain the former opinion, their dif- 



fieulties eeidse afid deternoinei The precedent 
condition to be performed will be then complied 
with, and power and privilege be no longer in¬ 
compatible with national security; as the Oath 
of Supremacy which will then be taken prescribes 
no rule of faith, but only requires the admission 
of the King’s supremacy so far as is required 
to give efficacy to the decrees of those ecclesiasti¬ 
cal jurisdictions over which he presides, and by 
which, agreeably to such an opinion, no spiritual 
cognizance was ever exercised. 

The entire allegiance of the subject will be 
thus identified with the real interests, of the 
State; the Catholic will be rescued from the 
penalties of a jurisdiction,/wreigw, arbitrary, and 
indefinite i and finally restored to the exercise 
of his moral and intellectual powers, by the due 
exercise of which he can alone become either a 
loyal subject or an enlightened Christian. 

If, however, the latter is the real opinion which 
at present obtains; defence, not power or pri¬ 
vilege, becomes policy, because it will be justice. 

If the term “spiritual ” is now to be understood 
in so extended a signification as when the Papal 
power was in its greatest altitude, between the 
seventh and the twelfth centuries, then indeed it 
may be difficult to discover where the term 
“ temporal,” from which it is contradistinguished, 
is to be found, as it was obsolete, if not actu¬ 
ally extingoisbed. Then^ truly, all tilings were 
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spiritual/* all came'within the corhpr^ensiTe 
grasp of this assamed apostolic power. 

Various circumstances then combined ta up¬ 
hold the age of ignorance, and consequently to 
increase the influence and permanence of Papal 
authority. One fact claims our peculiar attention. 
It is, therefore, material to observe, that the 
Komans wrote their books either on parch* 
ment, or on paper made of the Egyptian Pa¬ 
pyrus — the latter, being the cheapest, was 
of course generally used j — but to complete 
this ** moral void,” in the seventh century tlie 
victorious arms of Saladin in the East destroyed a 
branch of commerce—^viz. the sale of the latter 
article — which had previously existed between 
that country and the inhabitants of Italy, as Well as 
of other parts of Europe, for many centuries, by 
which the facility of communicating knowledge 
was considerably advanced. After this cala¬ 
mitous event, they were compelled to write their 
books upon parchment; and as its price was high, 
books became rare and of great value. We may 
estimate the scarcity of the materials for writing 
them from one circumstance, that there are yet 
extant manuscripts of the eighth, ninth, and fol¬ 
lowing centuries, written on paichment from 
which some previous writing had been effaced 
in order to substitute thereon some new compo¬ 
sition : so that the classic labours of a Horace, a 
Tacitus, or a Livy, might be expunged, to make 
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room for the miracles of a saint or for the rav¬ 
ings of pretended inspiration*. 

The blessings of this “ spiritual ” jurisdiction 
were fell and aclenoivledged, in England, from an 
early period of our history ; in Ireland, only 
after the Synod of Cashel, 1171, when the holy 
Hornan Catholic Religion was proclaimed as the 
national religion of Ireland, as before mentioned. 

At length the comprehensive wisdom of an 
overruling Providence began gradually to unfold. 
Acting through the operations of moral causes. He 
made use of appropriate instruments to fulfil the 
high destinies and to effectuate the gracious pur¬ 
poses of His irresistible will. 

The art of printing was 6rst discovered in 
Europe about the middle of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. The scattered rays of intellectual light 
whibh were faintly twinkling in this awful and 
surrounding gloom, were, through the medium of 
the press, coticentrated into one common focus; 
and being thus reflected in an extended direction, 
and with an increased velocity, first dissipated 
and then illumined. 

Many other conspiring causes could also be 
adduced, to evince and prove the progress of the 
mind,from sewile fear and degrading superstition, 
to the enjoyment of its elementary faculties of 
reason and reflection, by which it was enabled 

*1Rob. chap. pp. 21, 22, and 280. Murat. Antiq. 

Ital. Tol. iii. p, 8SSt. 
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to survey the abyss from whence it had been 
raised, and the elevation of which it was farther 
susceptible. 

After many struggles for power in England 
and in various nations of Europe, this once for¬ 
midable power, before which the nations of the 
earth were prostrate and obeisant, wiiich “ held 
their kings in chains and their rulers in fetters of 
iron,” was at length compelled to negociate where 
it could not enforce—to restore where it could 
not retain—and to surrender assumed rights n here 
it could not exert them; still displaying its usual 
policy, bj'^ declaring that such were volunlai'y 
acts, the overflowings of apostolic benevolence 
to her dear sons, whose temporal and eternal 
welfare were the peculiar objects of her super¬ 
intending vigilance. 

At length, after tlie Papal authority was abo¬ 
lished in England, when Henry the Eighth was 
(in its restricted and catholic sense) declared 
head of the church—by which title he acquired 
no new right, but abolished an old usurpation— 
his successor, the Sixth Edward, ascended the 
throne, who being under the age, specified by his 
royal father’s will, for personally assuming the 
reigns of government, the management of the 
state was entrusted to a Regency specially ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose. 

It may be here objected, and not wiihoufcxea- 
son and justice to support it, that flic Refol’mers, 

X 
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who were the professed enemies of persecution 
(as being directly opposite to the mild spirit of 
the Gospel), should not disprove their doctrine by 
their actions. 

True; but the purity of the doctrine upon 
which the Reformation rests, remains unimpeach¬ 
ed, however criminal individual agents may pos¬ 
sibly be. 

It must be admitted, that Calvin in Switzerland, 
and other conspicuous advocates of the Reforma¬ 
tion in England, did at this period lose sight of 
their Christian profession, so far as to abet per¬ 
secution even unto death, and thereby offend 
against that charity they were called upon to 
promote : and though the victims of Papal perse¬ 
cution were, for the three preceding centuries, as 
numerous as the sands of the sea, compared with 
the few individuals who at this time suffered from 
the perverted zeal of some of the Reformers; yet 
that the persecution even of a single individual is 
deeply to be deplored, and unequivocally con¬ 
demned—that previous crime should deter, not pro¬ 
voke imitation, However, they proved, only what 
ought to be known, though perhaps reluctantly 
admitted, “that the heart is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked.” But let it be re¬ 
membered that these persecutions were the re¬ 
mains 0/ that old anti-catholic leaven, which, after 
the continuance of many centuries, it was not rea¬ 
sonable to expect could have been entirely purged 
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away; but that the spirit and principles of the Re¬ 
formation were directly adverse to persecution, is 
a position that solicits scrupulous investigation, 
and defies the possibility of disproval. 

Were the persecutions of the Waldenses and 
Albigenses in Piedmont and Savoy; the massacre 
of Paris on the Feast of St. Bartholomew; the 
establishment of the “ holy ” Inquisition in Spain, 
under the auspicies of the canonized and “ pious” 
Dominic; or the persecutions of the Wicklifleites 
in England, occasioned only by the furious zeal 
of a few distempered individuals, and not ex¬ 
pressly sanctioned by the Church of Rome, but 
in direct opposition to her apostolic decisions ? * 
What was the situation of persecuted Europe, 
when Cromwell (however great his guilt or his hy¬ 
pocrisy in other respects might possibly be) wrote 
letters by his Secretary, tlie celebrated Milton, to 
the different powers of Europe, soliciting their 
aid and co-operation against the sanguinary per¬ 
secutions of unhallowed Crusaders, then employed 
in the holy work of extermination under the ex¬ 
press authority of the Church of Rome ? f 

Nay, farther, the same Cromwell levied sub¬ 
scriptions both in London and Westminster, to 

* CoDcil. apud Bininm, tom. vii. p. 608; Idem, tom. xi. pp. 
148,149; Histoire General de Languedoc; Thuanus, lib. Ixiu. 
sect. 14. Vide also Stat. Hen. IV. De Haeretico Comburendo. 

t Vide Dr. Sjrmmons’s Life of Milton; Morland’s Histor;y of 
Piedmont; Jones’s Waldenses, vol. ii. pp. 343—371. 
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the amount of 37,000/. and sent the same, toge¬ 
ther with the subscriptions of the other cities and 
towns of England, to accredited agents on the 
Continent, for the aid and relief of those who 
survived their pitiless and unrelenting fury. 

If the warning voice of history does not attest 
these facts, then let reprobation justly fall upon 
its appropriate object. 

These painful truths would not be brought to 
the reader’s recollection, which ought to be con¬ 
signed to oblivion, if such crimes were deprecated 
and condemned, though sanctioned even by in¬ 
fallibility itself, and not palliated or justified on 
the principles of policy or self-defence (which even 
could not be attempted without arbitrarily assum¬ 
ing an aggression on the part of these unoffending 
Christians of which they were physically inca¬ 
pable), to justify such anti-Christian persecution. 

If principles, therefore, had changed as much 
as the power had afterwards abated, I would not 
now be reduced to the necessity of performing 
this distressing but indispensable duty. Besides, 
I did anticipate, that, if the reign of Edward VI. 
was passed over without notice, I might be con- 

• St. Bernard^ who resided amongst them, praises them for 
the purity of their religious principles and moral conduct. 
Sermo. 65, vol. i. p, 328. Ruuerius, first a Member of their 
Society, and afterwards an Inquisitor, admits that their only 
fault was their hatred of the Church of Rome. Test. Verit. 
vol. ii. p. 545. 
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sidered as anxious to sacrifice the cause of truth 
to that of party, by concealing the crimes of some 
of those who, as advocates of the Ktformation, 
injured its great cause by acting contrary to 
those principles of charity and benevolence on 
which it was truly founded. 

But it may still be asked, is it not time to 
cast a veil over the depravities of a corrupt 
and wicked nature, and not to revive scenes 
which neither justice nor Christianity ought 
to impute to modern Catholics, who were not 
parties to the crimes then committed, and there¬ 
fore exempt from accusationj and who repro¬ 
bate every species of atrocity (which the abuse 
of religion too often provokes) with as much in¬ 
dignation as any other description of Christians? 
Therefore, an unrelenting and persecuting spirit 
could alone indulge in such afflicting recitals. 
My reply is this—If the most subtle casuist could 
impute to any man so base a motive, his heart 
must be black indeed. My opposition is against 
that power which assumes to be infallible, not 
against its victims, which deserve relief and excite 
commiseration. Doubtless all objectionable doc¬ 
trines will now be absolutely disclaimed ; and it 
may therefore be expected, that* the negative 
assertions of the Papal power will be received as 
satisfactory evidence of her real doctrines. How¬ 
ever, as'a criterion will be proposed, by which 
alone such doctrines can be appreciated, I shall 
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only say, that, though the crimes to which I 
have referred may now be reprobated, and indi¬ 
vidual or collective guilt also deprecated and 
condemned, yet that such guilt never will be 
identified with the sanctity and indelibility of the 
office in which it was matured, and from whence 
it proceeded. I can distinguish between the 
slaves of an assumed authority, and the autho¬ 
rity itself. I can freely accept the protest of the 
former against the perpetration of crime, and am 
not prepared to question its sincerity. Criminal 
and presumptuous I might then be truly called, 
if I should ever attempt to explore the motives 
of human actions, otherwise than by the direct 
evidence of incontestable facts. Innocence must 
ever be presumed, until guilt is clearly esta¬ 
blished. Let it, however, be recollected, that 
what, in this enlightened age, is denominated 
crime, was, at the periods I have adverted to, 
entitled virtue. The actors in these tragedies were 
not then criminal, but meritorious. Engaged in 
the service of the true church, all minor con¬ 
siderations vanished; and zeal in her service, by 
the extirpation of heretical pravity, was consider¬ 
ed as “ doing God service.” If the infallibility 
of the Church is to be conceded as unquestion¬ 
able, it follows irresistibly, that such infallibility 
was as inseparably united with the Pontificate of 
Innocent III. when the first Crusade was pro¬ 
claimed against the Albigenses, as when the 



Apostle Peter, in the spirit of true Christianity, 
directed all the pastors of the meek and lowly 
Jesus “to feed the flock of Christ:” and, if immu¬ 
tability is considered as one of its essential qua¬ 
lities, the doctrines propagated and enforced by 
the Church of Rome, must exactly agree with 
the letter and the spirit of those doctrines which 
the Apostle Peter taught, practised, and incul¬ 
cated; otiierwise the rock on which infallibility 
has been attempted to be erected, may prove a 
quicksand, demolishing at once its existence and 
its name! 

Edward VI. after a short but interesting reign, 
expired at Greenwich, at the early age of sixteen 
years, yet matured in virtue, and with hopes full 
of immortality; and was succeeded by his sister 
Mary, after a short struggle for sovereignty, in 
which the accomplished Lady Jane Gray became 
the innocent and lamented victim of another’s 
ambition, a striking example of the instability of 
all human greatness! 

Mary successfully attempted to intimidate the 
nation, by restoring that Papal authority which, 
with the hearty concurrence of the nation, had 
been disclaimed and abolished. And though the 
principles of the Reformation wer^ as yet only 
partially received, and the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, even in Edward’s contracted 
reign, had many advocates; yet the recollection 
of the many and various exactions which were 
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imposed by Papal authority, previous to its abo¬ 
lition in his royal father’s reign, was so strong and 
forcible, that even those who were most attached 
to the ancient doctrines submitted with impa¬ 
tience and reluctance to the many and various 
oppressions under which they laboured during 
her short but sanguinary reign. 

At length, tlie extreme vices and crimes of 
mankind became the auxiliaries of that truth 
they were marshalled to destroy. The zeal of 
infuriated bigots called forth and produced the 
qualities of those illustrious witnesses to the truth, 
which years of pampered ease would have in vain 
effected —that courage, which no danger could af¬ 
fright; that constancy, which neither artifice could 
weaken nor interest seduce; that contempt of 
death, that hope of glory, which proclaimed the 
Christian’s triumph and the Christian’s cause. 

Adversity has been justly called the school of 
virtue. During this awful visitation, the com¬ 
punctions of alarmed conscience must have pe¬ 
netrated the most hardened breast; and such 
agitations must have been communicated, as to 
appal the guilty and deter the daring. 

The principle of fear is direct and operative: 
it promotes reflection, by magnifying danger, and 
producing such effects as compels a man to take 
a survey of himself, and to discover where a re¬ 
medy is to be found, when the seductions of vice 
or the intrepidity of guilt are in vain applied to 
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as specifics for the cure of those tortures wbich.a 
wounded spirit cannot endure. 

Many must have retired, at this awful period, 
from such afflicting scenes, and in secret have 
confessed their conviction of that truth which 
others were considered as more worthy to attest 
by the surrender of their lives to that great Being 
for whom they lived, and in whose cause they 
gladly suffered. 

Under such circumstances, Elizabeth (the in¬ 
tended victim of her sister’s fury) ascended the 
throne, with the universal consent of the whole 
nation; and such was the effect which the preced¬ 
ing short but tragic reign produced, such were 
the reflections which men of all professions drew 
from a retrospect of the late awful events, that, 
on a proclamation issued by Elizabeth to the 
Bishops and Clergy to conform to the Reformed 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, from a body of 9400 Clergy, which 
England and Wales then contained, not more 
than about 200 persons were to be found who re¬ 
signed their respective livings, sooner than comply 
with such national proclamation *. 

It may still be objected, with some indigna¬ 
tion, (notwithstanding what has been already 
advanced), that Catholics are competent to ascer¬ 
tain the nature and to perform the duties of civil 

• Vide Rapin’s History of England. (Elizabeth.) 

Y 
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atl«giahce, w^hidi neither cstn nor does inter¬ 
fere with that duty of spiritual allegiance which 
they ought to render to their Bishops and Pastors, 
as the authorised agents of the Church of Rome, 
from whose sole authority they receive their re¬ 
spective commissions. 

Let the following observations be duly weighed, 
and then let candour decide whether such objec¬ 
tion can be supported. 

Anxious, as I truly am, to separate Catholics^ 
of every religious persuasion, from the effect of 
imputations levelled against the principles of the 
Anti-catholic system only, and not against the 
persons of which it is composed; it will, I ap¬ 
prehend, be admitted, that the term “spiritual” 
was always of extended and indefinite significa¬ 
tion, contracted or enlarged as the Papal power 
was elevated or depressed,—and, therefore, that 
the duty of civil allegiance must necessarily be 
contingent and precarious, and that since the reign 
of Charlemagne, when the right of convoking 
Councils was ceded to the Pope, which right the 
Emperors previously possessed and uniformly ex¬ 
ercised*. The spiritual jurisdiction of the Papal 
power was then, and for a considerable period 
afterwards, so extensive as to embrace almost 

• GiaUnone’s History of Naples, lib. i. cliap. 2; Code, 
lib. XXX. de Episcopis et Clericis, 23d Novel of Justinian. 
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every case which the various relations of societj 
could possibly produce 5 and that, under colour of 
a spiritual, a temporal jurisdiction included in it 
was also exercised, whilst authority was enabled to 
support pretension. 

Since that period, in those countries where the 
religion of the Church of Rome is not establish* 
ed, but only tolerated, its spiritual claims are so 
far preserved in the opinion of those who are in¬ 
structed to believe that the rights of the Church 
are perpetual and indefeasible, that no precise 
line or boundary is described so as to enable the 
party who may have violated its rules to know 
whether, in fact, such violation has ever happen¬ 
ed until he is visited with a punishment which 
he is not conscious that he has incurred. 

But as Papal authority is not questionable, he 
concludes its spiritual jurisdiction must be as 
extended as its limits are undiscoverable. He is, 
therefore, unable to know whether the obedience 
which, as a subject, he is bound to render to the 
laws of his country, does or does not militate 
against the spiritual directions which he is bound 
to receive and implicitly to follow. 

Surely proof of this will not be required. I 
apprehend not: but it must be conceded, that, if 
the Catholic believes in the Divinity of the power 
which is thus assumed, he renders that obedience 
which such authority would justly claim, and 
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compared with which no earthly power could 
hold any competition. 

If, then, the Catholic admits the quality and 
extent of such a power, his homage to it is para¬ 
mount, his obedience primary and indispensable. 

Nothing can, nay, nothing ought, under such 
a conviction, to interfere with his spiritual alle¬ 
giance. 

Though ignorant of the duties which he may 
be required to perform, or of the punishment 
which awaits delay, he falls prostrate before this 
divinity of man’s device, and becomes the vassal 
of an undisputed authority. 

Either Infallibility must be admitted to this 
extent, as partaking of a divine nature, or it is 
capable of limitation and restraint; the mere pos¬ 
sibility of which is so contradictory and subver¬ 
sive of Divine authority that, even for a moment 
entertained, this boasted power would at once 
dissolve, and, “like the baseless fabrick of a vision, 
leave not a wreck behind.” 

The “ Infallibility of the Church” must, there¬ 
fore, be sedulously cultivated, and believed with¬ 
out doubt or examination; and though the ad¬ 
mission of such a doctrine, and the consequent 
exercise of a foreign jurisdiction, at present only 
disqualifies from the reception and enjoyment of 
power and privilege, whilst its consequent doc¬ 
trines, like effects following their immediate 
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causes, though not openly avowed, are not pub¬ 
licly renounced^ though, on some occasions per¬ 
haps, disclaimed. Whilst sm h policy is 

observed, toleration is liberally extended to the 
Catholics of Ireland, by a state professing and 
practising the duties of Christianity (however 
different the conduct of those in other countries, 
who exercise all the terrific powers of unhallowed 
authority, may possibly be); yet if any doctrines 
should be openly and publicly avowed and pro¬ 
fessed which would be directly subversive of the 
safety of the state, previous to the acquisition of 
political potoer, then truly it would be difficult to 
determine whether the avowal would be more 
criminal than its impolicy would be conspicuous. 
In such a case we might discover, by comparing 
the authority of one, whose sentiments on the 
subject of religious toleration was never dis¬ 
proved, with the policy and conduct of the Go¬ 
vernment, since the repeal of the Penal Laws, that 
it would then have far exceeded those limits which, 
on such a contingency, were marked out and pre¬ 
scribed by his liberal ,^nd comprehensive mind*. 

Having attempted negatively to describe the 
nature and character of loyalty and civil obedi¬ 
ence, by detailing the consequences*of a nominal 
but divided allegiance, I come now to consider 


* See Locke on Toleration, 2d edit, Lond. 1690, pp. 64—69. 
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whether those blessings can be permanently 
secured by the pastoral labours of the Irish 
Hierarchy; and, in the prosecution of this in¬ 
quiry, I must previously enter my solemn protest 
against even the intention of aspersing or de¬ 
faming character, under the specious pretence 
of reforming error or of correcting vice,—as I 
would justly incur detestation, if for a moment I 
could devote my humble talents to such an antir 
Christian purpose. 

By those few pastors with whom 1 have for 
many years cultivated an acquaintance, and per¬ 
haps acquired their esteem, I cannot anticipate 
that such unworthy motives would be imputed to 
me. My sentiments on religious subjects, as 
connected with the exercise of reason and the 
knowledge of those duties which men, as mem¬ 
bers of the social body, ought first to learn that 
they might afterwards conscientiously practise, 
are not unknown to them. 

My intention was to cultivate and improve 
the mind to which such sentiments were ad¬ 
dressed, not to increase and confirm its preju¬ 
dices, by inflaming its resentment. 

The exchange of mutual kindness did not cease 
between us.' My reasoning, though admitted to 
be candid, was neither satisfactory nor conclusive; 
which, on subsequent reflection, did not surprize 
me, as the arms which reason supplies were ill 
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calculated to storm the entrenchments of precedent 
surrounding the citadel of unquestioned and, of 
course, infallible authority. 

To those with whom I had not the same facili¬ 
ties of social converse, I am also anxious to de¬ 
clare, that if they are resolved to cultivate “ the 
Truth,” and thereby to promote inquiry, I will 
gladly co-operate, cheering and animating “their 
works and labour of love.” 

But no(, then I will impeach the authority of 
that spiritual head upon earth which they serve 
and acknowledge, and endeavour to prevent the 
future consequences of their perverted but inces¬ 
sant toils 5 yet even then my anxiety shall not 
abate, but will, I trust, be evinced by the per¬ 
formance of every duty which Christian charity 
prescribes, as bodily or spiritual wants should 
thicken and accumulate. 

I deprecate the term “ Protestantism,” when 
employed by faction to excite division; but I re¬ 
spect the members of every religious profession, 
who proclaim “ peace on earth, good-will towards 
men.” 

And really I know of no possible method by 
which these great objects can be so elfectually 
obtained as by distributing to famished and ex¬ 
piring souls, that “ manna which cometh down 
from heaven,” filling their hearts with joy and 
gladness; thus enabling them to, cultivate the 
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blessings of peace and social order, by the attain¬ 
ment and exercise of that “ righteousness which 
alone exaltelh a nation.” 

I can readilv admit, that the situation in which 
the Catholic Hierarchy is placed is difficult and. 
peculiar. Exercising a species of patriarchal 
jurisdiction over more than three millions of the 
Irish population, they must effect, by influence 
and restraint, what they ought to achieve by 
pure and unsophisticated instruction. 

Punishment must deter where reflection cannot 
console. Compelled, in the exercise of their 
pastoral functions, to adhere to the rigid letter of 
the commission under which they act, they mete 
out to their flocks the same measure which they 
had before received, and silence clamour or 
profane inquiry by this pastoral and instructive 
answer, “ that the Church has so decreed.” 

Correction without instruction is tyranny. 

Discipline must therefore increase where pas¬ 
sion reigns, and reason suspended and then 

perverted. 

When a simple but sublime process is not used 
in order to produce its correspondent effects, but 
a complicated one is resorted to; when the sub¬ 
stance is losi in pursuit of the shadow ; the dex¬ 
terity of the performer must be great and con¬ 
tinued, in order to exhibit to the deluded senses 
some faint resemblance of the original, which can 
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. neither convince the judgment nor animate and 
console the heart. 

The pastoral duty, therefore, amongst such a 
. population must be laboiu- indeed. And really 
when I reflect on the predicament in which both 
are placed, I know not which most to commise¬ 
rate ; the one who is obliged to sell, or the other 
who is compelled to purchase. 

And here, ray Lord, uninfluenced either by 
prejudice or party, I am anxious to detail facts, 
and not to disguise them. It may not, therefore, 
be irrelevant to state also the two modes of in¬ 
struction, as now practised by the pastors of 
our Ecclesiastical Establishment, for the poli¬ 
tical security of the State, and for the moral 
happiness of the People. The first and best 
mode consists in the circulation of the Scrip¬ 
tures, pure and without alloy, unaccompanied 
with either notes or comments, through the me¬ 
dium of Bible Associations among, all classes of 
society not impervious to the truth, in enforcing 
its motives and sanctions by the means of public 
preaching and private exhortations. 

The latter mode is partly negative: it consists, 
not so much in actually opposing as in paralyzing 
and discouraging the noble and Christian efforts 
of these Associations, from motives inexplicable 
to me, and perhaps undiscoverable even by those 
who thus virtually oppose them. 

Z 
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It is also partly positive. It is true, it con¬ 
sists in recommending the study of the Scriptures; 
but it is equally certain that it does not consist in 
inquiring whether such directions have been fol¬ 
lowed ; or, if so, what have been the individual 
fruits of such pastoral admonitions. 

It consists in preaching coldly and periodically 
the deductions of human wisdom /rom the “word,” 
but not the word itself. 

It consists in enforcing the practice of morality, 
by pointing out the rewards of virtue and the 
punishment of vice; but it does 7tot consist in 
prescribing and enforcing the means by which the 
heart is to be purified, from which alone, as from 
its genuine source, pure morality can only flow. 

It consists in a due performance of what is called 
“ duty,” as prescribed by human authority. 

It consists in a solemn exterior and a due 
decorum; but it does not consist in acting up 
to the spirit of the original commission as given 
by our great Master; “ Go, preach the Gospel 
to every creature“ Be instant in season and 
out of season.” No; far from it: but its advocates, 
being “ wise in their generation,” adopt such 
means as are most conducive to the ends they 
respectively‘propose to attain. 

This latter mode is most prevalent, as possess¬ 
ing decided advantages over the former, by 
affording leisure for indulgence, and more time 
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for the recreations and amusements of polished 
society; but above all, it is strictly canonical, as it 
does not violate but is completely tcilhin the letter 
of human authority. 

And though tho.se pastors who adopt the latter 
mode of instruction are not zealous in the pro¬ 
pagation of the truth, yet, what is truly essen¬ 
tial, they neither impeach nor loilfully pervert it; 
but, leaving it to the efforts of its own unaided but 
impressive force, they thus unconsciously produce 
still more decisive internal evidence of its un¬ 
questionable divinity. 

I am aware it may be objected (and plausibly 
too), that the same evils which are supposed to 
issue from the doctrine and discipline of the 
“ Catiiolic Church ” may be equally appre¬ 
hended from the doctrine and discipline of every 
other religious association, and, if Catholics 
would become dangerous to the State by the 
acquisition of power and privilege, the same 
danger might be expected to ensue from such 
acquisition by other subjects, as Catholics 
acknowledge the authority of the Scriptures, 
and profess all the fundamental truths therein 
contained. 

This objection may be best answared by con¬ 
sidering the variance between the Protestant and 
Catholic doctrine, as far as each is connected with 
public security, (farther, I freely admit, it would 
be inquisitorial to extend it); and whether such 
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general principles as, applicable to each profes¬ 
sion, are discoverable in the unity of their doc¬ 
trines, as derived from the same source, and ac¬ 
knowledging the same authority. 

Identity of opinion upon any subject cannot 
always be reasonably expected; and if we reflect 
on the powers and faculties of man, as contrasted 
with his natural corruption and consequent de¬ 
pravity, much less can identity of opinion be ex¬ 
pected on a subject having for its object and its 
end the contemplation of that Great Being which 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain! 

Man, endowed with reason, and enabled (un¬ 
like other animals) to raise his eyes, in adoration, 
to his Creator, may indulge in and profitably en¬ 
joy the privilege of abstract speculation on the 
essence of the Divine Nature, if such speculations 
should assist in raising and elevating his grovelling 
mind to that great Cause, and not in impiously 
attempting to restrain Immensity within the peri¬ 
phery of his puny demonstrations. 

But there are fixed and cardinal principles 
which the Record contains, that cannot be justly 
called the legitimate property of any religious 
profession, from the mere repetition of acknow-^ 
ledged terms, t 

They can be justly claimed by those who ac¬ 
knowledge the Divine authority alone from which 
such Scriptures proceed, to the utter exclusion 
of any vicarious or divinely delegated authority 
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to any created being whatsoever; as a contrary be¬ 
lief invalidates the operation of that Record which 
they admit to be Divine, 

The Bishops and Clergy of Ireland, with those 
of every country the tributaries of Papal power, 
appeal, then, to the Record of Truth in proof of 
their assertion, that they hold and profess all 
the fundamental doctrines it contains. If so, 
by that Record alone, must such an assertion be 
supported. 

If they appeal to the Record in order to prove 
that they hold all the fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel in common with the members of every 
other religious profession, they indirectly pro¬ 
claim that they hold no doctrines inconsistent with 
or in oppositmi to it; for as such Record contains 
the whole and perfect will of God, to such a de¬ 
gree as that it is “ sufficient to make men wise 
unto salvation,” it follows, that nothing can, with 
impunity, be added to it, or subslracted from it. 

But the doctrines which they profess and incul¬ 
cate, in addition to what such Record contains, are 
not only not discoverable by it but contrary to it; 
and as the truths which it declares cannot be 
obeyed, whilst other extrinsic and contrary doc¬ 
trines are enjoined and inculcated, iufollows, that 
though such fundamental doctrines are nominally 
professed, yet that they are, in fact, virtually dis¬ 
claimed. However, I appeal to the Record as the 
best refutation of such anticipated objection. 
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Are the Bishops and Clergy of Ireland satisfied 
to submit their additional doctrines to this crite¬ 
rion, the authority of which they, in words, ac¬ 
knowledge? Or must these Scriptures of truth, 
(which their merciful Author directed all, with¬ 
out distinction, to search and to examine,) be first 
explained and interpreted by the “Church,” in 
order to correct the errors of the former, by the 
infallibility of the latter? Is the creature to be 
wiser than the Creator? We are clearly told, that 
we cannot serve two masters. Here, then, is a 
two-fold obedience promised by the Catholics of 
Ireland: 1st, To the Scriptures, as such are admit¬ 
ted by their Clergy to be Divine, and consequent¬ 
ly to the authority from whence they originate j 
2dly, To the Church. 

If the due order is to be inverted; if obedience 
is to be rendered primarili) to the “Church,” and 
its decisions to be considered as infallible, and 
therefore divine;—if the Scriptures are to be sup¬ 
pressed and prohibited, or if, partially dealt out 
and rendered to an insulted people, they must 
first be interpreted by the Church, and then even 
promulgated partially, not as a right, but as a fa¬ 
vour ;—before the Scriptures, thus “sensed and 
charactered,’* can be considered as instructive and 
mandatory;—if such tyrannical authority can, with 
impunity, and without remonstrance, be exercised 
over the conscience and reason of mankind, unsanc¬ 
tioned by any express revelation or special grant 
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of such power to the Church of Rome, by the 
production of which alone could its exercise be 
possibly justified;— then, indeed, the semblance of 
Christianity (more formidable than its total rejec¬ 
tion) becomes an insidious engine, by which 
the foundations of real Christianity are vainly 
sought to be undermined and destroyed. 

If such are facts, as here stated, and not the 
wanderings of a distempered fancy, where is pub¬ 
lic security lo be found.? If opinion regulates, to 
a considerable extent, the security of every state, 
must not the source from whence it proceeds be 
explored, in order to discover its nature and qua¬ 
lities? Whetlier the authority on which such 
opinions are founded be Divine or human; and 
if the latter (under semblance of the former), 
whether its requisitions are injurious to the safety 
of the State, by enjoining, on its vassals, more 
than what may be justly called a “reasonable 
service,” by acknowledging an authority para¬ 
mount to that under which alo7te political power 
(in these realms, to the exclusion of any foreign 
jurisdiction,) can possibly be conferred. If it is 
asserted, that canonical obedience to the Pope is 
perfectly consistent with the duties of civil alle¬ 
giance ; such a proposition must b^ proved, not 
by the declarations of modern churchmen, nor 
by conclusions of an accommodating casuistry, 
but by the inspection of those original records 
which history has disclosed and detected, and on 
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, which a dispassionate tribunal will alone be com¬ 
petent to pronounce a decision. A passive en¬ 
durance may exhibit a deceitful calm: but where 
is the reflecting choice, displaying actions as 
descriptive of their genuine source, and pointing 
to their destination as their effects and conse¬ 
quences? 

If what I before stated is true; viz. that the holy 
"Roman Catholic Church is the only society deno¬ 
minated “ Christian,” which believes and professes 
that a vicarious authority is now duly and legiti¬ 
mately exercised by the Pope, as the represent¬ 
ative on earth of the living and eternal God, 
whose decrees, united with a council over which 
he presides, are infallible and irreversible; and, if 
such a bold and daring assumption is to be swal¬ 
lowed without proof, and digested without reflec¬ 
tion ;—then a more extended detail of those effects 
and consequences which experience proves might 
justly be apprehended, if political power, under 
such circumstances, was entrusted to them, is not 
only excusable, but also indispensable. 

That the profession of religion is essentially 
requisite to the security of every State, as well as 
to the happiness of every individual contained in 
it, is a truth which will be universally conceded; 
and also, that sftch security will be in the ratio of 
the doctrine taught, and the morality enjoined. 

If the doctrines professed and inculcated are 
those 07ily which the word of life contains, then 
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morality, as its effect and consequence, will pro¬ 
claim its origin by actions productive of glory 
to God and of happiness to man;— then, infal¬ 
libility will be attached only to the “ written 
word,” and not to human authority, which too 
successfully enforces its own interpretation as 
Divine and irreversible; — then, Christians of 
every religious denomination, however va¬ 
riant their opinions (merely speculative) may 
possibly be, will acknowledge their great Mas¬ 
ter as the exclusive Head of the true Catholic 
Church militant iiere upon earth;— then, spiri¬ 
tual allegiance (on the authority of the Record 
of Truth) will be paid directly to Him alone, 
as the only and best security which the state 
can obtain, either for its subjects acquiring a 
knowledge of, or performing the subordinate 
duties of, civil allegiance. 

And truly, my Lord, had my faculties (however 
limited) never been permitted to mount above the 
standard of "the infallibility of the church;” and 
if this doctrine was administered in the place of 
spiritual food, as essentially necessa7y to salvation; 
I doubt not that I would, not only implicitly be¬ 
lieve it, but (not possessing much constitutional 
apathy) I would vigorously enforce its doctrines, 
and thus imagine I should “render God ser¬ 
vice.” 

Man, truly speaking, is a superstitious, and to 
superficial observation might appear to be a re- 

2 A 
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ligious, as religion is a “reasonable 

service,” the distinction is too wide to admit pf 
any comparison. 

The sentiments of one who first essayed (after 
many dark and gloomy centuries) to rescue man 
from trammels, and to raise him to the level 
which he ought to assume, deserves our deep at¬ 
tention. 

“ It were better,” says this great Philosopher, 
“to have no opinion of God at all, than such an 
opinion as is unworthy of him ; for the one is 
unbelief, the other is contumely j and certainly 
superstition is the reproach of the Deity*.” These 
sentiments are applicable to the Anti-catholic 
system, and can onlt/ become offensive if they are 
truej —if they are not, though the calumniator 
might justly merit reprehension, yet his brittle 
and adventurous lance must at once be shivered 
on striking that impenetrable shield of faith, 
which the true Church could then be enabled to 
present against them. 

It has, with much exultation, been asserted, 
that the present is “an enlightened age.” I re¬ 
joice at the philosophic discovery—of course the 
peculiar season forseparating truth from falsehood, 
error from igntrance, and assumed from genuine 
patriotism. 

To attain happiness is man’s great and ultimate 
object; as peculiar to his nature as (in the mate- 
• Bacon’s Essays, No. 17. 
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. rial world) it is the property of cold to contract, 
and of heat to rarify and expand; but the means 
used to obtain it, in the moral world, are not go¬ 
verned by the same unerring laws. 

Man, actuated and imjjelled by strong and im¬ 
petuous passions, but also endowed with reason 
to direct, regulate, and restrain them, and par¬ 
taking equally of such propensities as are inherent 
in animals of an inferior nature, and in them 
wisely implanted,enabling them to obtain their de- 
Jinite and prescribed ends by direct and unerring 
means—man, endowed with natural powers and 
faculties, amongst which reason ought to hold its 
high and appropriate station—hath yet fallen be¬ 
low this common, this gregarious level. His reason 
(Heaven’s peculiar gift) has been either wilfully 
perverted or passively surrendered: thus giving to 
the inferior animals, originally intended for his 
use and enjoyment, (by the exercise of an uner¬ 
ring instinct), an inverted eminence, to which, by 
the immutable law of their nature, they could 
never aspire. 

However, the surrender of reason (far more de¬ 
grading than its abuse) is the sure seal and cer¬ 
tain confirmation of an abject and hopeless con¬ 
dition, from which good cannot arise; on which 
no human hope, at least, can cast one transient 
ray to cheer or to enliven. 

Man, not simply igitorant —(abusing his reason, 
and employing it as an auxiliary to promote and 
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stimulate his passions, and not as a monitor to 
direct and restrain them)— but systematically erro¬ 
neous (though under the guidance of infallible 
authority), comes forward in the glare of open 
day, and, unconscious of the value of that eman¬ 
cipation to which, by Heaven’s high decree, he is 
so fully entitled, and ecjually unconscious of that 
mental bondage under which he ought to groan, 
alternately claims or petitions (as passion dictates) 
for political power and privileges, and, with an 
infatuation as consistent as it is incomprehensible, 
proclaims the existence of an irresistible body of 
“ Catholicsf who ore detemnined to be free! Is 
it necessary for me again to repeat this ques¬ 
tion, Under such circumstances, where is pub¬ 
lic security to be found? Is it in the con¬ 
cession of political power? Is this the appro¬ 
priate means to dispel error and to enforce 
conviction? Will success ensure security, when 
experience has ever proved that prosperity is not 
the season for reflection ?—That policy wdiich is 
anxious to elevate, and not to depress, by mak¬ 
ing “ the patient minister unto himself,” can 
never, if truth is unchangeable, be justly vilified 
Avith the name of persecution. 

If Catholics are determined to be free, let 
them recover the possession of that Charter of 
“ Truth,” which alone can make them freef If 
civil liberty and political power are blessings 
of such extreme value, by what known cri- 
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terion are we to estimate the value of religious 
liberty—a blessing contained in Heaven’s Char¬ 
ter, but withheld from man, to prostrate and de¬ 
grade him to a state of servitude, at the very 
moment he is impelled to claim and to solicit pri¬ 
vileges which (during such bondage) he must 
abuse, but could never enjoy? 

It may, however, be inquired, how Sectarisls 
(or those out of the pale of the Catholic church) 
are to be distinguished by the spiritual allegiance 
which they render, agreeably to the respective 
opinions which each entertain of that primary 
and essential dutv. 

Has not the Catholic church pul)lished versions 
of the Old and New Testament, accompanied with 
notes and comments; and are not Catholics per¬ 
mitted to read the Scriptures, the “ Church” may 
deem them competent to do so; and are any restrain¬ 
ed but those who might be injured by such per¬ 
usal? If Sectarists claim and enjoy this boasted 
privilege of possessing and reading the Scriptures 
according to their own discretion and caprice, 
where are its fruits? If crimes are committed, 
are such exclusively Catholic ? Were Catholics 
the promoters and perpetrators of those crimes 
which the Riots of London in 1780 .produced ? 

It will, I trust, be conceded that this objection 
has been fully and fairly urged: I will therefore 
endeavour to answer its respective parts. Though 
1 may offend the prejudiced and disgust those 
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who assume to be philosophical, yet, regardless 
of such praise and undeterred by such censure, 
I will derive consolation and refreshment from 
that Fountain of living waters, which is imper¬ 
vious to the one and disregarded by the other. 

And, first, as to the nature of that spiritual 
allegiance which Protestants and other Sectarists 
conceive it is their bounden duty to perform.— 
Such persons are early taught one great and com¬ 
prehensive precept, as elementary and imper uive; 
“ Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength.” This precept they con¬ 
sider as the very key-stone or foundation of spiri¬ 
tual allegiance to be rendered directly and exclu¬ 
sively io the great .Jehovah ? And they are further 
instructed how to appreciate this gracious invita¬ 
tion of mercy to ungrateful rebels : “ Come unto 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” And though they too often 
abuse tlie mercy thus so bountifully promised, by 
neglecting to lay hold on the hope that is set be¬ 
fore them, yet they do not disparage or insult the 
authority from whence such invitation issues, by 
recurring to the intercession or mediation of 
any created being whatsoever, in opposition to 
the plain and obvious direction which this truly 
benevolent invitation so clearly enjoins. 

Convinced as they are (whenever conscience 
awakens or appals them) of this memorable and 
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impressive declaration; “ I am the Lord; that is 
my name: and my glory I will not give to an¬ 
other, neither my praise to graven images they 
are ignorant of any honour (however subordi¬ 
nate) due to a creature, and conceive the crime 
in no way palliated by referring the supreme 
honour and worship to God alone. 

They are satisfied that the first and great Com¬ 
mandment ought to engage and arrest the ivhole 
mind, and that the least tribute of religious 
honour or respect to a creature (however plausibly 
and indiredly supreme honour and adoration may 
be referred to God alone) constitutes a species 
of spiritual treason, which, though not professed 
by wo7'ds, is yet discoverable by actions ; negativ¬ 
ing the sincerity, and neutralizing the effects, of 
those professions, by which it is declared by the 
Church of Rome that supreme worship is due to 
God alone: for on what other principle, than on 
that of the entire devotion of the creature to God, 
can this impressive passage be felt and under¬ 
stood, “ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God 
and him o«(y shalt thou serve?” Hence Seclarists, 
however clogged and impeded with the alloy of 
a corrupt nature, never divide, and consequently 
never virtually disavow, that spiritual allegiance 
which is due to God abne. 

Hence human laws may restrain or punish 
man’s natural infirmities and consequent crimes, 
* I»aiah xlii. 6. 
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until mercy arrests him in his mad career, saves 
him from himself, and at length converts him (by 
the use of appointed means) into “ a chosen vessel 
fit for its Master’s use.” 

Thus man contributes to the security of the 
social state by submitting to " be taught of God,” 
through the instrumentality of “ the word ” cotn- 
ing with power into his heart, and thereby com¬ 
municating to him, through the dispensations of 
His grace, “ that peace which the world cannot 
give.” 

What human teaching could achieve so great 
a work as this ? What human authority could 
afford such unmixed consolation? How vain and 
hopeless must be the effort! how presumptuous 
and profane even the supposition ! How incalcu¬ 
lable the advantages of snch instruction ! How 
admirably adapted to promote happiness, by in¬ 
creasing security, the past contrasted with the 
present state of Scotland irresistibly proclaims. 

But Catholics, it is urged (such, however, as “the 
Church ” licenses and approves), may read the 
Scriptures in their appointed versions, with such 
notes and comments as are calculated to prevent 
its votaries from receiving any taint or injury by 
the perusal of that Record which its bountiful 
Author not only considered them fpialified to 
peruse, but, as a proof thereof, directed them (all 
without distinction) to “ search ” and to examine, 
as their right and privilege, but which human. 
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under the semblance of Divine, authority confers 
only on a few, and under many restrictions, as a fa- 
voitr —not as a right, unimpeached and unimpeach¬ 
able ;—thus measuring the wisdom of Heaven by 
the low and degraded standard of imperfect and 
sinful man ; restricting the general distribution of 
those very Scriptures which contain the words of 
eternal life, in direct opposition to that unerring 
authority which enjoined, as a duty, what “the 
Cliurcb,” in the exercise of its unhallowed power, 
denominates a crime! 

If, however, the “ Catholic” version, with notes 
and comments, may, under such restrictions, be 
partially circulated among a few chosen members 
of a large and famished population, are such notes 
and comments annexed to the text for any and 
what purpose ? 

Is it to prevent the injury which might attend 
the perusal of the simple truth; or is it that the 
texts, as used and admitted by Sectarists, have 
been perverted, and that such guards and pre¬ 
cautions are necessary to protect their flock from 
the consequences of a spurious doctrine? 

If the publication of the simple truth produces 
alarm and consternation, will not such notes and 
comments thus accompanying it preserve that 
unity of sentiment which “ the Church” so justly 
appreciates? And if such appendages are the pro¬ 
ductions of an unerring authority, what danger 
could arise from their general distribution? 

2 B 
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Will not these infallible specifics convey to 
their readers such a portion of infallibility as to 
supersede the necessityoforal interpretation? Or 
if they are not such accredited productions; that 
is, if “ the Church ” does not consider such notes 
and comments as infallible; for what purpose are 
they added to the “ Catholic ” version ? If, how¬ 
ever, the purity of that version which Sectarists 
now use is impeached as erroneous, it would 
peculiarly belong to “ infallibility,” not only to 
point out to a benighted world the errors which 
such version contains, but also to publish such an 
“ infallible" edition as must carry with it clearer 
and more internal evidence of the Truth, tlian the 
version with which all Sectarists are now fully 
satisfied ; and though they cannot boast of that 
unity of sentiment, or unity of practice, which is 
harmoniously responsive to the uncontrouled 
orders of “ the Churchyet they can produce 
direct and undivided allegiance to the exclusive 
Head of the Catholic Church—the Beginning and 
End—the Author and Finisher of their faith. 

I am truly anxious that the nature and inten¬ 
tion of this address should not be misconceived or 
perverted. So far from being a supporter of a 
faction or the creature of a party, if my feeble 
efforts could effectuate my intentions, I would 
gladly suppress the one and paralyze the other, 
and thus receive, either from their mutual silence 
or reprobation, my best and highest consolation. 
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To circulate Truth, and thereby promote secu¬ 
rity, is the object of my undisguised ambition, 
the ;rim and end of my fond, but, I trust, not de¬ 
ceptive, hopes—objects not to be obtained either 
by individual comparisons or by personal asper¬ 
sions; for in sincerity I declare, that I can bewail 
the condition of the patient at the very moment 
of my exertions to eradicate his inveterate and 
protracted disease. 

To repeat, that man by nature is corrupt and 
wicked, is an offensive but undoubted truth, 
whether applied to individuals or communities: 
if to the latter, perhaps more peculiarly so; as 
hereditary prejudices, being systematically and 
progre.ssively accumulated, are proportionably 
roused and alarmed, and passions, uniting with 
prejudices, not enabling them to distinguish be¬ 
tween natural and artificial corruptions, are 
excited nominally against the person who pro¬ 
claims the Truth, but really against the Truth 
itself: for as the latter cannot be disproved, it 
may, however, be indirectly discredited, by at¬ 
tempting to divert the public mind from the in¬ 
vestigation of the “Truth,” by fixing its attention 
on th&motives of such a character as is adventurous 
enough to proclaim it; and thus “the Truth,” 
the true cause of alarm and dismay, that “ stone 
of stumbling and rock of offence will, if pos¬ 
sible, be removed from profane observation. 

• 1 Peter ii. 8. 
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Catholic support of cat hoik doctrines, as connect¬ 
ed with the security of every state, and the hap¬ 
piness of man, is only expected after free inquiry 
and dispassionate investigation. 

What are the moral and imprescrij)tible rights 
of man, as an accountable and intelligent being ? 
J answer, the iincontrouled exercise of liis reason 
and its consequent sublimation, by a free and 
direct communion with his God, from tvhom such 
a distinguished privilege could proceed, and to 
whom alone, for its surrender, he must be account¬ 
able. 

When I proclaimed the awful fact of man’s 
corruption, I necessarily admitted its operation 
to be co-extensivc with the whole human race; 
and when I endeavoured to prove, that the Con¬ 
stitution of the Church in Ireland, over which an 
Hierarchy presides, holding spiritual commissions 
from the See of Rome, was anti-catholic; and that 
its votaries rendered such an unqualified submis¬ 
sion to its orders and decrees as was inconsistent 
with that security which an increase of political 
power ought demonstrably to produce;—it never 
was or could be my intention to exempt from the 
consequences of such corruption, those Protes- 
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iants or Sectarists who may and too often have 
abused their reason, though they have not sur¬ 
rendered it. Yet of these, there are many 
who have too often, in common with Catho¬ 
lics, disturbed the harmony of social life, by 
enrolling themselves as the devoted instruments 
of patrons w'ho are anxious either to retain 
power by influence, or to acquire it by popu¬ 
larity; and thus the constitutional influence of 
property has been perverted, habits of industry 
diminished, fallacious hopes indulged, dependence 
its consequence, and crime too often its consum¬ 
mation. Justice compels me to declare, that some 
characters are to be found who, as the trustees of 
public confidence, are slaves to no sect or party, 
but consult only the true interests of their coun¬ 
try; and, like faithful centinels, give the alarm 
when danger is near and imminent, but, contrary 
to the physical nature of sound, their voices make 
no impression on the surrounding atmosphere. 

But to reply more directly to the latter part of 
the objection already stated, I will freely and at 
once admit, that the Riots of London, in 1780, 
were not produced by those who are falsely deno¬ 
minated “Catholics;” such, generally speaking, 
were not concerned; and that the distinguished 
leader of that day obtained such a situation as his 
services eminently deserved,'—though it might be 
questioned, whether his unenvied reward was equal 
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his subsequent 

ought to have made 

the contemplation 

his i)e\y allies, and 
to Mtnf them against his former associates; thus 
engaging i/i two opjwsite services, and enabling 
his apologists (if any could be found) to support 
the consistency of his conduct, in either case, with 
arguments equally satisfactory. 

But will it be gravely contended, that such riot¬ 
ers, or the maniac who excited them, then con¬ 
ceived that they were “thus doing God service?” 

Alas! human depravity, unrestrained by reason 
or by consdence, is amply sufilcient to account 
for crimes which cease with their causes; leaving, 
however, after them, such proofs of guilt and 
deformity as require punishment to deter, not 
sufferings or privations to atone for them; which 
require instruction to produce reform, not error 
to palliate or confirm them. 

On those who have only perverted their reason, 
human laws often act with salutary effect, in con¬ 
verting our inherent and acquired enormities, 
into the means by which vice may be restrained 
and passion subjugated; as the mind, searching in 
vain for aid from human consolation, may, at 
length, by the influence of a controuling power, 
discover in what the use of reason consists, and 
perceive, on reflection, the merciful sanctions of 
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those Jaws which before were exultingly vio- 
lated. 

The importance of the subject must plead my 
excuse for repetition. 

Let me then ask the Irish Hierarchy, (however 
impressive their lectures on loyalty and morality 
may possibly be), Is not the “ Infallibility of the 
Church” taught and inculcated as essential, un¬ 
questionable, and indispensable*? Does not the 
belief of this doctrine contain within itself, that 
spiritual allegiance vvhich is due to God alone? 
If it should be replied, that the belief of this 
doctrine does not exact such supreme homage 
and allegiance, in what does such infallibility 
consist? 

If error is inseparable from our frail and cor¬ 
rupt nature, its opposite quality, “infallibility,” 
can alone be applicable to that which is divine. 
Must not, therefore, the authority which possesses 
it, be alone intitled to such supreme and devoted 
allegiance? If “ infallibility” is a divine emana¬ 
tion, it belongs to a Supreme Being, who claims 
the whole devotion of the heart, and the entire 
obedience of tlie life, and who can neither admit 

* “ Tlie Church” is infallible in her doctrinal decisions and 
canons, in points of faith and morals; and, therefore, the Ca¬ 
tholics are obliged to adhere implicitly to such decrees and ca¬ 
nons of the Church assembled in General Council, and confirm¬ 
ed by the Pope, as articles of faith. Vide Dr. Troy’s Pastoral 
Letter, 1793; who also says, that the decrees and decisions 
of the Pope, delivered “ ex cathedra,” are of the same cha¬ 
racter. 
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of honour to the creature nor receive from his 
votaries less than supreme adoration. 

Does not such concession, therefore, expressly 
disprove the vain pretensions of tliat church which 
has set up an idol that millions have fallen down 
to worship? Or, if such concession is not made, 
and the doctrine of Infallibility will yet be per¬ 
sisted in, either error is imputed to tlie Divine na¬ 
ture, or an authority independent of it is im¬ 
piously raised up and established! 

What renders the conduct and character of the 
real, so mysterious and offensive to the nominal, 
Christian ? Is it not, that supreme love to God 
is his peculiar and distinguished feature? In 
Him he lives, moves, and has his being; and in 
dependence upon Him, the humble Christian 
“ goes on his way rejoicing,” fearless of all his. 
spiritual adversaries, being “ more than conquer¬ 
or through Him that loved him.” He discovers 
the spirituality of the Moral Law, and therefore, 
renders obedience from choice, and not from 
compulsion. 

His actions are the comments of his sincerity, 
and the evidences of his benevolence. 

Hence he becomes offensive to the nominal 
Christian of every profession, who, substituting 
ceremonial for real obedience, caters to his own 
propensities, by deceiving his heart, and, judging 
by a comparison which self-love naturally sug¬ 
gests, derives a spurious consolation from the 
vices of those around him, without any sacrifice 
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of indulgences which he holds most dear, and 
which, by a perverted scale of arithmetic, he cal¬ 
culates may be retained with impunity. 

The nominal Christian cannot offend the world, 
which gives him the sanction of extended exam¬ 
ple, and, therefore, receives from it praise, but 
never censure; but he can be offended by the 
real Christian, who, living in the world, but not 
for it, displays, by the profession and practice of 
the trutii, that superiority which, though it may 
sometimes appal his conscience, can never stimu¬ 
late or excite his imitation. 

I deprecate even the idea (as I before stated) 
that the influence of “ the truth” could be re¬ 
strained or confined within the limits of any reli¬ 
gious sect or profession. Could my heart be so 
depraved, or my mind so much obscured, as to 
entertain so unworthy and uncharitable an opi¬ 
nion, I would merit peculiar reprobation; as I 
would then support a doctrine which I have 
hitherto condemned, and thus offer violence to 
“the Truth,” which it is my duty and my privi¬ 
lege to advocate and defend.—Human systems, 
whether temporal or ecclesiastical, become fair 
objects of animadversion. I may, therefore, justly 
continue to observe, that nominal Christians are 
divisible into two classes; 1st, Those who assent to 
the truths of the Gospel, merely as historic facts, 
without experiencing their influence on the heart 
or conduct, though disclaiming th« authority of 

2 C 
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iiny human tribunal to which spiritual hnmage 
and obedience should be paid and rendered; 
and, 2dly, Those who admit the Divine autho¬ 
rity of such a tribunal, to which implicit obedience 
becomes a necessary and a bounden duty. In 
the enumeration of those laws which influence 
human conduct; viz. the laws of God—of man— 
and those of opinion and reputation; the latter 
were, and are, always considered as peculiarly 
operative and eflicacious as their sanctions be¬ 
come immediate, if compliance with, and obe¬ 
dience to, them is not promptly rendered. The 
service of Mammon, therefore, must be ardent 
and sincere where fear degrades the creature, and 
where principle cannot animate and exalt the 
man. Thus, even the low level of moral attain¬ 
ments is reluctantly aimed at; and to supply the 
want of a due eleviition, hypocrisy becomes a 
debt which vice is compelled to pay to virtue. 

As to human laws, such is the composition of 
our corrupt nature, that Hope, so justly called 
the anchor of the soul, is abused atid converted 
into a motive to violate and oppose them, either 
by exciting ingenuity to neutralize their force or 
to escape their terrors; or, if capitally convicted 
of crime and consigned to suffer that punishment 
which he is unable to avert, eveji then, the delin¬ 
quent (from a fear of death) clings to hope, which 
does not forsake him whilst reprieve or pardon 
are to be found within the limits of that preroga- 
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live of mercy which has been vested in the chief 
magistrate of the state, as the guardian of those 
laws which he has violated and abused. 

And, as to the Divine laws, whose sanctions de¬ 
lusive hope denominates “ remote,” because the 
period of retribution (though ultimately certain) 
is not precise or definite; and “doubtful,” perhaps 
because they are “ reversionary.” These, “ at a 
more convenient season,” are to be satisfied by 
contrition and repentance. Thus, obedience is 
rendered to this triple code inversely, as the 
punishment is considered to be remote or proxi¬ 
mate. 

But, in referring to the latter class of nominal 
Christians, the order of obedience is completely 
inverted. There, the sanctions of what is consi¬ 
dered as a Divine (though usurped) authority are 
immediate and direct; and, that obedience which 
is uniformly rendered by those of the first class 
to the laws of opinion and reputation is, in an 
indefinite degree, rendered by the latter class to 
such usurped authority, wdth all that implicit 
confidence which a conviction of its divinity must 
irresistibly produce. 

The question of moral character, as applicable 
to the spiritual agents or pastors of an infallible 
church is not fairly examinable. Far be it from 
me to impeach or to asperse them; but, unless by 
the law of their nature they are exclusively im¬ 
peccable," the security of the state must, on an 
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acquisition of power by the Laity, though not by 
the Clergy, remain precarious and discretionary. 

If then obedience to the decrees of such an 
authority would be merely duty, and remon¬ 
strance apostacy and rebellion; what collision 
might not be expected if such decrees should be 
inimical to the State against which they were 
proclaimed, and to which they would be unknown 
until rendered intelligible by their consequences! 
—an authority still exhibiting, for the instruction 
of this “ enlightened age,” an anomalous jurisdic¬ 
tion, partaking of a divine and human nature; 
and having found, what Archimedes wanted, an¬ 
other world to rest on, they moved this world as 
they pleased—thus subjugating the one by the 
terrors of tlie other. 

I am free to admit, that in the present state of 
Ireland, its security principally depends upon the 
well-directed influence of its priesthood, in pro¬ 
ducing, by discipline, that precarious order which 
the use of reason, exercised in the momentous 
inquiry of “ What is Truth?” could so permanently 
effectuate. 

But cannot the real security and liberty of a 
state be otherwise achieved ? Is ignorance, pol¬ 
luted by error, to be punished for the violation 
of laws, whose moral and social obligations are 
generally unknown and unintelligible? If so, 
though the legislative authority of the State may 
be free from censure, yet it must be imputable to 
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that Anti-catholic system from whence such error 
proceeds. 

Dissimulation is the refuge of a degraded and 
imbecile mind. More anxious to serve than fear¬ 
ful to displease, I am convinced that neither 
power nor privilege should, or with safety could, be 
conceded to the “ Catholics ” of Ireland until the 
Papal authority is not only disclaimed but actually 
renouncedi a measure olfering no violence to the 
rights of conscience, but perfectly analogous 
to the conduct of the Catholics of England, as 
before stated, who retained the profession of the 
same faith for a period of more than forty years, 
from the abjuration of Papal supremacy to the 
establishment of the Reformation, in the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

This precedent condition is indispensable, that 
the wretched farce of liberality may no longer be¬ 
come the sport either of the prejudiced or design¬ 
ing; but that when claims, under the colour of 
petitions, assail the Senate of the land, the only 
terms upon which power and privilege can or will 
be conceded, may be jjrescribed as those upon 
which this abused question of “ Emancipation ” 
must be ultimately decided. 

It is more impolitic to excite expectations than 
to raise objections; the latter may be obviated; 
the former, if disappointed, may produce effects 
which, if gratified, they were at least intended to 
prevent or to defeat. If the performance of this 
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precedent condition should be resisted on this 
principle, that such an abjuration of Papal supre¬ 
macy would be a surrender of the “ true and only 
religion,” as in the profession of it is salvation 
(according to the established doctrine of the 
Church of Rome) alone to be obtained. This, in¬ 
deed, if true, would not only amply justify such 
resistance, but ought to effect more; viz. aeon- 
version of those who are aliens from this “ true 
Church” to a communion with it, in order to 
obtain what is above calculation—reversionary 
happiness. 

And really, my Lord, if the Hierarchy of 
Ireland can establish, on true catholic and 
therefore scriptural principles, this exclusive posi¬ 
tion ; or demonstrate how or in what manner the 
doctrines of the Churcli of Rome can, on similar 
principle.s-, render me a more enlightened Chris¬ 
tian or a more loyal .subject, by substituting their 
doctrines in the place of those I at present en¬ 
tertain; I am not sufiicicntly attached to the re¬ 
ligious profession of which I am a member, as to 
resist the force of reason or the warnings of an 
agitated conscience. But if this invitation should 
be neglected by this “ venerable Hierarchy,” and 
I am permitted to remain in ignorance, such con¬ 
duct must not be considered to arise from an in¬ 
ability to afford the instruction required; but to 
a. compassionate regard for my humble faculties, 
which were incapable of comprehending those 
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sublime mysteries which ought never to be sub¬ 
mitted to profane investigation. 

I must, however, endeavour to disclose facts 
which cannot be disproved. 

Supremacy, as applied to the Church of Rome, 
must denote an anterior existence to any other 
Christian church; and therefore the Church of 
Rome must necessarily possess such a precedence, 
as facts can demonstrably establish. Were not 
the first promises made to the Jews? Was not 
Jerusalem the first Christian Church? And was 
not Rome at that period heathen ? And if proof 
of sucii a notorious fact would be requisite, did 
not the Apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
declare, “ that through their” (the Jews’) “fall, 
salvation was come unto the Geniles?” And was 
it not because this precedence could not be sub¬ 
stantiated by the clear and decided evidence of 
history, after human perversion had commenced 
its ravages among the flock of Christ, that this 
lucrative fabrication was imposed upon a torpid 
world, that the Bishop of Rome has received his 
power from St. Peter, whom Christ had invested 
with authority equal to hif own; and that the 
same remains in the Bishop of Rome to this day as 
successor of St. Peter, vicar of Christ, and (Jod on 
earth! The frantic extravagance of these titles 
must, to any human being who /?ot incapable of 
reflection, appear to contain an antidote against 
the poison and delusion they were intended to 
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convey, if sad experience did not exhibit an awful 
reverse. If faith is also necessary to political sal¬ 
vation, what incalculable aid must not legislation 
receive from an accession of such infallible auxili¬ 
aries! What were the sentiments of a Roman 
Bishop (in the latter end of the sixth century), 
Gregory the First, Bishop of Rome, in his cele¬ 
brated letter to the Emperor Maurice, with re¬ 
spect to John, Bishop of Constantinople, assuming 
the title of Universal Bishop*.? “ Who is he that 
presumeth to usurp this new name, against both 
the law of the Gospel and the Canons ?” And in 
the conclusion of this epistle he says, that, “ in 
obedience to my sovereign, I have written to my 
brother priest, that he would desist from the pur¬ 
suit of this vain glory.” If he give ear unto 
me, he hath a brother devoted unto him; but if 
he continue in his pride, I see already what will 
betide him: he will make Him his enemy of whom 
it is written, God resisteth the proud and giveth 

* Greg. Epist. lib. iv. p. 127. 

Vide passages contained in Hist, of Francis Gnicciardine, 
which were subsequently omitted by the Papalins, in all the 
late editions of Concil, Trent. 

Vide Brent’s Translation, Fra. Paoli Concil. Trent, pp. 773 
—782. Lend. 1686. 

A Popish writer says: “In pontiticibus nemo hodie sancti- 
tatem requirit; optimi putantur si vel leviter mail sint, vel 
minus boiii quam emteri mortales esse solent.” Papirius Ma> 
sonius in Vitae Pauli Tertii, mentioned in the preface to the 
above passages. 
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grace to tbe humble*. Where was then the 
successor of St. Peter, as head of the Universal 
Church? At this period, where was the Catholic 
Church, if the term “ Catholic” is to he received 
in its restricted, contradictory, and anti-catholic 
sense, as the communion of those who acknow¬ 
ledged the supremacy of the Pope of Rome? 
What reply can be made to facts too stubborn 
to be beaten down by ingenious quibbles, or per¬ 
verted quotations? How beautiful is truth, stand¬ 
ing on its own imperisiiable basis ! It will survive 
and flourish when “ time shall be no longer.” The 
rash and desperate eft'orts of its enemies will, if 
possible, invigorate and promote it; and, unlike 
the miserable inventions of perverted man, the 
more it is examined, the more evidently will it 
discover the marks and characters of that Great 
Master by whom it was designed, and from whence 
it originated! If Papal Supremacy has not a 
twig to rest on, where is Infallibility to make a 
stand? Surely “ this liberal and enlightened age” 
is the appropriate period when this gigantic spec¬ 
tre should be for ever laid; increasing inversely 
as its distance from those who acknowledge it, 
and realizing the justice of Swift’s observation, 
“ that religion has become an infant with age, 
and requires miracles to nurse it, as it did in its 
infancy.” Let us take a review of the nature and 
character of Councils, previous to and nfter the 

• James iv. 0. 

2 D 
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assumption of spiritual and temporal jurisdiction 
by the See of Rome; and discover, if toe can, any 
connection between their decisions and that Di¬ 
vine source from whence infallibility is profanely 
suggested to proceed. Are the decrees of Councils 
to be appealed to, as the peculiar evidences of her 
Divine pretensions? What are we to denominate 
the assembly which the Prophet Isaiah thus de¬ 
scribes? “Woe to the rebellious children, saith 
the Lord, that take counsel, but not of me; and 
that cover with a covering, but not of my Spirit, 
that they may add sin to sin: that walk to go 
down into Egypt, and have not asked of my mouth; 
to strengthen themselves in the strength of Pha¬ 
raoh, and to trust in the shadow of Egypt*!” Was 
not this a council, and a memorable one, in which 
human wisdom was blindness and delusion, and 
human strength weakness and presumption? 
What are we to denominate that association of 
which the Royal Psalmist thus speaks; “ The 
kings of the earth stand up, and the rulei's take 
counsel together against the Lord, and against 
his Anointed?” A council.—What was it that con¬ 
demned the Lord of life and glory to an igno¬ 
minious death? A council.—And we may also 
appreciate the estimation in which Paul, the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, held such an assembly, 
when—accused before a Roman governor, (after 
his providential escape from assassination at Je- 
* Isai. XXX. I, 2. 
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rusalem, meditated by his persecutors,) declaring 
his innocence of the charges which were brought 
against him, and demanding the proofs of his 
guilt, which they were not able to adduce, said, 
“ But tliis 1 confess, that after the way which they 
call heresy, so worship I the God of my fathers*;” 
and conscious of his own rectitude, and deter¬ 
mined to publish the truth, and resolutely to 
maintain it—he refused to submit his cause to its 
inveterate enemies, the Members of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, or Council; and claiming the privi¬ 
leges of a Roman citizen, he appealed unto 
Cassarf, expecting that justice from a Pagan na¬ 
tion which would be withheld by those who had 
been God’s chosen and peculiar people. After 
that period, nearly three centuries of successive 
persecutions had elapsed, in which the superiority 
of the truth was manifested, even by the conces¬ 
sions of its unrelenting adversaries, in the tri¬ 
umphant sufferings of those martyrs whose blood 
was truly called “the seed of the church.” 

In the commencement of the fourth century, 
protection was afforded to the professors of the 
“ Truth,” by making Christianity the religion of 
the State, over which Constantine, entitled “ the 
Great,” then presided. Security established and 
fear dispelled, prosperity commenced her golden 
reign by the invention of distinctive titles, and 
by annexing thereto correspondent emoluments. 

* Acts xsiv. 14. t Acts xxv. 11. 
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The Christian pastors then made a discovery, 
of which their predecessors were ignorant and 
unconscious, “ that they were to bo ministered 
unto, and not to minister.” The indwelling cor¬ 
ruptions of a sinful nature, of course, began to 
shoot forth with renovated vigour, and too fatally 
proved that temporal prosperity was not that con¬ 
genial soil in which the unsophisticated word of 
life can thrive and flourish. Under such general 
circumstances, but for a particular purpose, was 
the first general council, denominated “ the 
Council of Nice,” summoned and convened by 
the Emperor Constantine, at whose deliberations 
he sat, and over which he presided*. As the 
three other Couneil.s—viz. of Ephesus, Chalcedon, 
and Constantinople—were afterwards similarly 
summoned and convened by Theodosius the 
elder, Theodocius the younger, and Martian, 
and not by the Bishops of Borne —and as the 
authority of these four CJeneral Councils was ad¬ 
mitted by the Roman and all other Christian 
churches, — it will not be necessary to detail 
the nature of their deliberations: but it will 
be essential to inquire, if infallibility is vested 

* Eusebius’s Life of CoiistantiDc. 

•f Socrates’s Ecclesiastical History.—And as to the power of 
the State over ecclesiastical affairs, the 5th Council of Orleans, 
A.D. 649, declares, “ Episcopus elegatur cum volunlate regis 
juxta electionem Clcri et Flcbis sicut iu antiquis Canonibus 
Scriptum.”—Natalis Alexander, Ecclesiastical History, vol. v. 
p. 434. 
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in no other authority than a Pope and Coun¬ 
cil, where was infallibility to be found, or by 
whom was it ^mssessed and exercised, at the 
respective periods of the first four General 
Councils, whose authority now stands confessed 
and unimpeached by the Church of Rome, and 
has, since the Reformation, been recognized by 
the Articles of the Church of England, because 
their decrees are not repugnant to the written 
Word of God, the Scriptures of Truth? If in¬ 
fallibility can only belong to a Pope and Council, 
then these first four General Councils were devoid 
of it, as Emperors (not Popes, the term even be¬ 
ing then unknown,) summoned, convened, and 
presided over them. Subtilty may attempt to 
evade what sophistry can never disprove ; yet the 
evidence of facts must silence clamour, and truth 
irresistibly produce conviction. Such are the 
numerous shapes and forms this mysterious 
falsehood assumes, that I am forced to repetition 
when I am most anxious to avoid it. If infalli¬ 
bility rests in a Pope and Council, let the term 
“ Council ” be rendered intelligible, that the 
conclusion may be final and decisive. Docs it 
mean only the Cardinals residing in Rome, who, 
united with the Pope, can issue decrees obliga¬ 
tory on what they call the whole Christian world; 
or does it mean a General Council—that is, a 
Council composed of the Archbishops and Bishops 
of different conn)vies, exercising episcopal juris- 
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diction in the respective dioceses over which thejr 
preside ? If the term is to be understood in its 
first acceptation, then the Church of Rome, being 
the only Christian church which lays claim to 
infallibility as a divine and special gift to her 
alone, must support her pretensions by express 
and uncontrovertible evidence;— then a title must 
be produced coeval with Christianity, and of equal 
authority with the revealed and written word of 
Truth, in which the Pope (so called) and Roman 
Cardinals, as the members of his Council, must 
be expressly named and designated as the sole de¬ 
positaries of this divine authority, and thereby 
empowered to issue such decrees as should not 
only be operative and conclusive, but also neces¬ 
sarily consistent and unimpeachable. The actual 
justice and indispensable obligation of such pri¬ 
mary evidence is defensible on two grounds— 
human, and divine. On the former, as no record 
is impeachable, except by an instrument of as 
high a nature as that which is sought to be inva¬ 
lidated, and by which its errors can be detected, 
its provisions rendered inoperative, or its authen¬ 
ticity finally impeached: on the latter, as the 
existence of such a title must be inconsistent with, 
and subversive of, the truth of that Revelation 
which the mercy of Heaven vouchsafed to a guilty 
and perishing world. And as Infinite Wisdom and 
Mercy can never be contradictory or inconsistent, 
we must absolutely conclude, without even the 
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possibility of disproval, that the title under which 
the Church of Rome claims to derive its authority 
must be false, inasmuch as its exercise is partial, 
restrictive, and subversive of the great scheme of 
Gospel Salvation i and that the title under which 
the true believer claims (whatever his religious 
profession may be), viz. the revealed will of God as 
contained in the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
is general, comprehensive, alone true, and unim¬ 
peachable; the former title is, therefore, not only 
discredited, but actually extinguished. If the 
term “ Council” is to be used in the latter sense, 
then indeed every national church, in common 
with the Church of Rome, is also infallible, and its 
decrees possess equal force and operation. 

The first Council of Nice decreed the Divinity 
of Christ: the Council of Ariminum, with the 
Arians, decreed that Christ was not God! 
The Council of Constantinople decreed, that 
images were not to be suffered in Christian 
churches: the second Council of Nice decreed, 
that images were not only to be placed in churches, 
but also to be worshipped. The Council of Basil 
determined, that a Council was above the Pope: 
the Council of Lateran decreed, that the Pope was 
above a Council* ! 

Hence deposition of one Pope, and election of 
another, decreed by the same Council. Hence two 

* Vide Bishop Jewell’s Letter, in reply to Signior Scipio, a 
Venetian, concerning the Council of Trent, published in Brent's 
edition of that Council before stated. 
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or three Popes, as vicars of Christ, and equally 
infallible heads of the church, roaming about the 
world at the same time, evincing their Chris¬ 
tianity by excommunicating each other; ap¬ 
pealing alternately to the Laity, and furnishing 
such matter, both for ridicule and scandal, as to 
enable an abused and insulted world at length, 
to appreciate the origin and practice of the 
Papal authority*. And though 1 freely admit 
that “ Catholics” are not answerable for crimes 
committed by an usurped authority, at a remote 
period ; yet I am clearly convinced, that they 
should not suffer Anti-catholic prejudices to gain 
such an ascendency over true Catholic principles, 
as to compel them to bow the knee to that power, 
the respective periods of whose spiritual and tem¬ 
poral authority is so plainly and unequivocally 
marked and determined as to prove its pretensions 
to be as groundless as its exactions are arbitrary 
and oppressive. 

If Catholics are really deserving of such an 
appellation, they will imitate the conduct of bet¬ 
ter and more auspicious times. They will not 
continue to recognize any foreign ecclesiastical 
authority; as such recognition would be Anti-ca¬ 
tholic., and destructive of that constitutional liber¬ 
ty which, as members of a free state, they are 
entitled to enjoy, as the obedience which such 
assumed authority demands is absolute and tin- 
conditional ,—degrading them by a mental bon- 
* Rapin’s History of England, vol. iv. p. 377. 
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dage, at the very moment they are petitioners for 
the political power and privileges of the state, in 
which religious and civil liberty proclaim their 
principles, and unfold their value. 

Your Lordship will, I doubt not, with true Ca¬ 
tholic and constitutional principles, appreciate 
truth, wherever it can be discovered; and, with a 
mind soaring above the low and vulgar errors of 
sect or party, enforce, with patriot zeal, the ac¬ 
tual necessity of identifying all classes of society 
into one common bond of union, by which the 
allegiance to be rendered to the Crown would 
be as undivided as the protection received is im¬ 
partial and extensive. 

Its necessity may be still enforced, by reflect¬ 
ing on the crimes and abuses which, under the 
sacred name of Religion, (even now, in this en¬ 
lightened age,) are inflicted on the population of 
two neighbouring kingdoms, France and Spain; 
and, though the vicious policy of these kingdoms 
essentially differs from ours, yet the means by 
which the British Constitution has acquired its 
strength and maturity ought not to be aban¬ 
doned. 

•No sacrifice is required, no condition proposed, 
inconsistent with genuine catholicity. The rights 
of conscience are not invaded. Nothing more is 
demanded than that no foreign ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority should interfere with, or be acknowledged 

2e 
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by, any of the subjects of these realms; or, that 
any episcopal jurisdiction, under colour of apo¬ 
stolical canons or constitutions, should be exercis¬ 
ed within those realms, whose decisions should su¬ 
persede or paralyze the operation of the laws. 

The extent of allegiance should be demarcated 
and prescribed by the supreme power of the State, 
to which, in the person of the chief magistrate, it 
is constitutionally due, and not by the party on whom 
it is obligatory. 

We will commence with the subjects of “ Louis 
the desired r Whether that state or individual is 
most secure where the king is above the laws, or 
the laws are above the king, is not a question of 
difficult solution. In the onw case, the king (po¬ 
litically) can do no wrong; in the other, a king 
by assumption, and not by compact, though en¬ 
feebled by prejudices, and bending under the 
weight of superstitious observances, yet becomes, 
in the hands of bigotted and vindictive ministers, 
the unconscious instrument of national ruin. 
But, alas! the voice of wisdom did not reach 
his ears, otherwise France would have enjoyed, 
not suffered. Ministers could not then retain 
an instrument, but the people would have en¬ 
joyed the security of what by promise and by 
policy they were intitled to obtain—a constitu^ 
tional king. 

His immediate Predecessor—great even in 
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his crimes—he also was an instrument, but of a 
far different description. 

He was doubtless the appointed means used by 
an avenging Providence, to scourge and purify a 
guilty world. He was permitted to make a dis¬ 
covery before unknown, that power can exist un¬ 
aided by superstition. He crushed the monster, 
but did not destroy it. The salutary purposes 
for which power was conferred having been 
achieved, he was hurled from his unparalleled 
elevation—an awful spectacle of man’s dependance 
and of Heaven’s irresistible controul! 

But in order to discover systematic and re¬ 
ligious despotism in its full and meridian splen¬ 
dour, let us take a view of Spain; a theatre upon 
which many bloody tragedies have been per¬ 
formed, under the auspices and by the express 
command of “Ferdinand the well-beloved!” a 
country upon which Providence had amply con¬ 
ferred his favours, but where man has impiously 
perverted them — where the wreck of man is 
scarcely discoverable—where reason has expired, 
the animal alone survived; and the effect has been 
a moral devastation! 

•Let the Anti-catholics of these realms steadily 
contemplate this unexaggerated description, and 
then let them declare whether the safety of their 
religion ought to be secured by such pious and 
zealous exertions. 
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Whether the Irish Hierarchy will continue to 
reject that provision and support to which I be¬ 
fore alluded, exceeds' my powers of calculation to 
determine; but in the mean time it may be plau¬ 
sibly objected, that, as no ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment is either desired or expected by them, it 
would be unreasonable to convert their Christian 
humility and profession of volimtary poverty into 
an argument against the capability of the Laity 
to the power and privileges of the State. 

This objection, to carry with it its intended 
weight, proves too much: it is therefore as difficult 
to reply to as it is essential to examine it. 

Admitting the purity of their pastoral cha¬ 
racters to be without stain or blemish, it will not, 
however,be gravely contended that their influence 
over the Laity is not impressive and controuling; 
nor that their rejection of such intended support 
by the State was the pure result of motives spiri¬ 
tual, abstracted, and reversionary; for I may assert, 
without the gift of prophecy, that there are some 
unbelievers for whom such an opiate might be 
prepared, who would be so profane as to refuse to 
swallow what they could not possibly digest. 

But if such rejection does not proceed from 
their conviction that the acceptance of any pro¬ 
vision would operate as a bar to a more extended 
establishment; but that such agreement could 
be only nominally final, though really prospec- 
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live; such delusion must then recoil upon them¬ 
selves, 

' But if, in truth and in fact, their rejc. tion arises 
solely from the inadequacy of such intended pro¬ 
vision and support, which they might reasonably 
expect (on their performance of the required con¬ 
ditions) proporlionably to increase as their influ¬ 
ence and controul would eventually diminish; 
it is but justice to themselves, as well as to the 
State, to declare what compensation would be 
adequate to such a sacrifice, in order that provi¬ 
sion might be as great, and security as decided, 
as their speculative and prospective hopes (if 
ever entertained) would be then visionary and 
vain. 

The effect of such acquiescence would proba¬ 
bly be the restoration both of the discipline and 
doctrine, as professed and practised, during the 
first five centuries of the Christian aara, when the 
Church, though not “ Roman,” was “ Catholic ” 
and “Apostolic.” 

If, however, this prospectus should be consi¬ 
dered by the Irish Hierarchy as savouring too 
much of persecution; and such a proposal, a vio¬ 
lation of the rights of conscience, even though 
not acceded to; I should be anxious to know 
what portion of religious liberty any association 
of Christians, residing in Spain, would be likely 
to enjoy, “ who, after the manner that they call 
heresy, should publicly assemble to worship the 



God of their fathers?” Would their religious 
liberty be so completely secured as to enable 
them confidently to anticipate more extended 
indulgence? Would they petition the beloved 
Ferdinand, and his holy Council, to be admitted 
into a participation of political power? Or rather, 
would not the proportion of punishment that 
ought to be inflicted on such heretics, and not the 
extent of privileges that should be conceded, be¬ 
come the real question for their enlightened dis¬ 
cussion? Doubtless, much anxiety would be 
evinced for their lost and unhappy state; they 
would be gently and mercifully constrained to be¬ 
come members of the “ true church,” by the per¬ 
suasive and irresistible arguments of the most holy 
Inquisitions or, if a member of the “ true church” 
happened to stray from the fold, he would be 
sedulously sought for until found, and the joy 
evinced on his recovery would be only equalled 
by the deadly embraces which he might be cer¬ 
tain to receive. If the Irish priesthood are 
anxious to discover the arguments used by the 
“ beloved Ferdinand” to advance the state of re¬ 
ligious liberty in Spain, I must refer them to two 
authentic documents*, in which the pious labours 
of the Pope, the well-beloved Ferdinand, and of 

* 1. A proclamation by the king, dated Madrid, July 21, 
1814; 2. By the bishop of Almeria, Madrid, April 6, 1816; 
inserted at the end of Limborch's History of the Inquisition, 
abridged. London, 1816. Vide Appendix. 
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many learned and virtuous prelates, for the exclu¬ 
sive protection of the Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman Religion, are equally laudable and conspi¬ 
cuous. And after their perusal of these pastoral 
and instructive documents, 1 will make one re¬ 
quest, which may, perhaps, be complied with; 
viz. that no commentary on their contents might 
appear, but that a profound and mysterious 
silence should be observed, as most becoming and 
conducive to their episcopal dignity: thus policy 
and religion may be both compatible, profane 
inquiry suppressed, and (as their only resource) 
the safety of their religion best consulted. 

But let them seriously reflect on this indisputa¬ 
ble fact, that the Pope and Council, which has sanc¬ 
tioned and confirmed what is impiously called, 
“ the most holy Inquisition,” is the same identi¬ 
cal authority to which those who are termed 
“Catholics” are bound to render supreme and 
unqualified obedience. 

I would also recommend to the attention of 
the Irish priesthood, the pious labours and un¬ 
wearied toils of his “ holiness ” in the spiri¬ 
tual vineyard, who has most religiously revived 
all the ancient splendour of the holy Roman Ca¬ 
tholic worship; suppressed the Society of Free 
Masons, under the most rigorous penalties of 
process and confiscation; and, to complete his 
pastoral labours, has re-established the Order of 
the Jesuits;—a society which was not suppressed 
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tmtil the year 1762, and then only after full de¬ 
bate, and on grave and protracted consideratiorr; 
as seven years had expired before Pope Ganga- 
nelli and Council had closed their discussions, 
the result of which was their complete and total 
suppression. 

Whether the original Bull of Suppression is, or 
is not, now deposited in the Pope’s Chancery—or 
whether it has been cancelled, so as that it may 
never haunt the imagination of the present Pon¬ 
tiff—exceeds my ability to ascertain. 

But of this there is sufficient evidence, that the 
causes which then were peremptory on a Pope 
and Council to decide, and upon which such Bull 
of Suppression was founded, arose from facts and 
circumstances disclosed in a course of a long and 
impartial inquiry, as the authenticated reports of 
those accredited agents of the Papal See who 
were officially appointed to collect and arrange 
that species of evidence upon which an impartial 
decision could be pronounced were collected 
and submitted to investigation, as demonstrably 
proved, that the principles and policy of the 
Jesuitsj as taught and practised, were extremely 
injurious and highly dangerous to the peace and 
security of those countries in which they were 
permi..ted to preside. 

Their suppression was not voluntary,'but con- 
trouling. The security of every European State 
in which they resided had just cause for terror 
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and alarm^ and enabled them to remonstrate, 
■with success, where, formerly, they would in rain 
have solicited redress or compensation. And, 
though the limits of this letter will not permit a 
minute detail of the rise, progress, and dissolu¬ 
tion of this celebrated order, yet a reference to 
the period of its institution will virtually esta¬ 
blish the justice and equity of its suppression. 
The Order of the Jesuits was established in the 
year 1440, in the pontificate of Paul III, of which 
Ignatius Loyola was the founder, who chose, as 
Generals of the Order, Lanez and Aquaviva; men 
possessing the necessary requisites for such an 
intricate and complicated service. This Order 
was instituted about twenty-three years after the 
first broaching of heresies against the doctrines 
of “holy mother Church}” which innovation 
began by a profane examination of the doctrine 
of indulgences, and of the authority from whence 
they issuel, by that vile arch-heretic Martin Lu¬ 
ther, an obscure Augustinian Friar, in the Univer¬ 
sity of Wittembourg, in Germany. 

This heresy, however, of “ doubt” and of “ ex¬ 
amination,” had then increased, and was increasing 
to-such a degree that some great exertions to 
preserve religion “ pure and undefiled” became 
essential and indispensable. The Order of the Je¬ 
suits was therefore instituted, by whose religious 
civil instruction the youth of that age were to be 
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rendered impervious to heresies, and whose official 
duties also extended to counteract the designs of 
their enemies, then numerous in Germany and 
other parts of Europe. 

And really, if ever human ingenuity was con¬ 
spicuous, it was at that peculiar crisis, when their 
exertions, under the specious but insidious pre¬ 
tence of enlightening and improving mankind, 
enabled the Papal power, through their instru¬ 
mentality, to deceive the understanding, where 
they would not attempt to animate and improve 
the heart. 

Subtle distinctions and metaphysical differences 
supplied, by casuistrj^ and seduction, those means 
to attain the proposed ends which, during many 
calamitous centuries, had been effected by the 
plenitude of infallible authority. Light began, 
in some degree, to cheer and revive man’s dor¬ 
mant faculties: hence the increased necessity of 
more subtle and refined instruction, to sap and 
undermine what they could not directly disprove 
or destroy. 

The effects of this double heresy of “ doubt 
and of examination” were, if possible, to be evad¬ 
ed, though the right of inquiry, and also of ex¬ 
amination, remains mmpeachtible to this present 
period. Hence learning was to be cultivated, but 
knowledge was to be neglected, or at least mise¬ 
rably perverted. Assumptions were to be received 
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as data not to be denied or disputed, upon which 
(by necessary and irresistible deductions) such a 
structure was to be erected as is falsely and injuri¬ 
ously termed “ philosophy;” a vile imitation, in¬ 
deed, of that true and genuine knowledge which, 
commencing by etfect and experiment, as alone 
falling within the limits of a finite nature, proceeds 
by painful but progressive induction, leading 
from effect to cause, until the mind ascends to 
that Great Cause where calculation ceases, but 
where supreme adoration irresistibly begins. 

Who among the members of this celebrated 
Order have been the real benefactors of man¬ 
kind? Who amongst them, by their precepts 
and example, have enlightened the understanding 
and improved the heart? True it is, such society 
has produced orators, rhetoricians, metaphy¬ 
sicians, casuists, and divines; but (with the 
exception, perhaps, of the celebrated Paul of Ve¬ 
nice) who is truly deserving of the title of “ phi¬ 
losopher,” in its pure and genuine meaning? And, 
if we proceed from a review of its members to 
that of its eflects and consequences upon nations 
as well as individuals, the warning voice of his- 
tocy will amply attest, that policy and religion 
were terms convertible and identified; their 
connection necessary and inseparable, and their 
uses and operations mutual and reciprocal j— 
the latter composing doubts or awakening pre- 



judifces; the former embracing and confirm¬ 
ing those advantages which its faithful auxiliary- 
enabled it to obtain, and confirm. 

It is conceded, that the austerity of the Monk 
was laid aside; but enough was retained to ac¬ 
quire all the advantages which an insinuating 
address and studied exterior, impressive and not 
volatile, was qualified to produce. 

And truly, II man’s excellence were to be esti¬ 
mated by the punctuality of his movements, and 
by the extent of physical endurance to which he 
can be reduced, this Order must excite compara¬ 
tive admiration, when we consider, that all its 
members were compelled, previous to their ad¬ 
mission, to take (in addition to the three vows of 
poverty, of chastity, and of monastic obedience, 
which are common to all orders of regulars,) a 
fourth vow* of direct and unqualified obedience 
to the commands of the Pope, without reserve or 
equivocation; their guilt or innocence thus resting 
in contingency, depending upon the caprice or 
passion of the despot to whom they have become 
devoted instruments, not daring to reflect till crime 

• This oath is independent of those obligations inserted in 
the Appendix, respectively imposed on tlieir Bishops and 
Clergy at the periods of consecration and ordination; William 
Bufus, therefore, told Archbishop Anselm, that he could not 
preserve his allegiance to him and his temporal sovereign at 
the same time,—Speed, pp. 441 , 442 . 
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is consummated by obedience; and then conscience 
must be composed by a fatal delusion, that an 
imperative, and therejore a meritorious, duty was 
performed.—Such is the character of that society 
now revived under the authority of the present 
Pope, vvitli the assistance of his pious and learned 
council. And really, when we consider tl)at its 
institution under Paul the Third was for the 
express purpose of supporting the authority of 
theChurcIi of Rome, then in a tottering and pre¬ 
carious .situation; that its institution was at first 
resisted, and would not have been permitted after¬ 
wards, had not its founder, Loyola, promised and 
secured, as an indispensable duty, indefinite obe¬ 
dience to all the arbitrary commands of the 
Church of Rome, and without requiring any thing 
from the “ holy See ” for their support *; and that 
its suppres.si«>n arose from the imperious necessity 
to which civil authority was reduced to save 
itself, either from ingenious artifice or from pre¬ 
meditated attacks generally undiscoverable, ex¬ 
cept by their effects;—we may, therefore, without 
incurring the charge of presumption, fairly infer, 
that the restoration of the Jesuits atfords no proof 
that either civil or religious liberty will be in¬ 
creased or an enlarged, and comprehensive po¬ 
licy adopted. 

Disclaiming even the idea of personal allusion, 

• Rob. Charles V. vol. iii. p. 100; Corople rendu des Consti¬ 
tutions des Jesuits an Parlement, par M. de Monclar, p. 28b. 
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if we simply reflect on the three distinct periods 
of their origin, suppression, and restoration, and 
compare them with the respective causes which 
produced such events, we thereby obtain such 
internal evidence of their principles as may easily 
be denied, but cannot be disproved. 

What instructive and impressive representa¬ 
tions pass before the astonished senses almost 
from day to day ! Let us again revert to France, 
where a species of moral decomposition was pro¬ 
duced. A collision of discordant principles mb- 
settled error, but did not confirm truth. Hence 
the difliculty superstition has to encounter in 
again consolidating (under the semblance of na¬ 
tional advantage) into one compacted mass of im¬ 
penetrable error, the jarring atoms of the state, 
that may for a season join, but never will amal¬ 
gamate, where the king is an instrument, and his 
spiritual advisers, joined with some of the de¬ 
scendants of the old nobility, are agents; where 
a struggle between liberty and slavery, truth and 
falsehood, still continues; where each holds its 
alternate but precarious empire, unconscious of 
its destiny, but resolved on its pursuit; where 
the abuse of religion becomes essential to uphold 
power, by the fascination of the senses, and not 
by those legislative provisions of equity and jus¬ 
tice upon which, as their legitimate basis, consti¬ 
tutional power ought to be erected. 

Though her present rulers are not ignorant that 
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France (as waS prophetically said by a celebrated 
writer*) partakes of two natures—the monkey and 
the tyger; and that as the reassumption of her 
first shape and condition was as sudden as her 
original transformation was awful and terrific; yet 
self-love united with inveterate prejudice obscures 
their intellectual vision so much as to induce 
them vainly to expect what they are so anxious 
to realize—viz. that her first and original nature 
will remain unchanged, and be no longer liable 
to paroxysm or transformation. 

But let them beware in time, as the spectre of 
Superstition, which for ages stalked abroad in 
giant form, will soon dwindle into a dwarf; and 
insulted Nature, invigorated by restraint, will at 
length burst tliose galling fetters which fixed her 
to the earth ! 

Surely if experience is calculated to make 
nations wise, these awful instances of power 
abused and man insulted are amply sufficient, if 
duly appretiated, to render every corner of the 
earth, where Superstition reigns, as enlightened as 
each would be then both great and happy. 

Truly, my Lord, the more we consider the 
nature of what is called “ Catholic Emancipation,’* 
whether assisted only with the faculty of reason 
as men, or with superadded benevolence as Chris¬ 
tians, in whatever shape or form this subject is 
presented to us, we ought ever to remember, “ that 

* Voltaire. 



charity, which thinketh no evil,” lays no injunc¬ 
tion upon the human faculties in their pursuit of 
truth, or in the detection of error; but it speci¬ 
ally enjoins that such discretion should never sub¬ 
serve the purposes of malice or injustice. 

“ Homo sum, nil humani a me alienum 
puto,” * was the language of an heathen author; 
what then ought to be the sentiments and con¬ 
duct of the Christian ? Extending your views to the 
improvement and happiness of society, you must 
be anxious to heal the wounds of a distracted and 
degraded country: you will, therefore, I am satis¬ 
fied, duly examine the nature of those respective 
remedies which have or may be submitted to your 
consideration, and will, unfettered by party or by 
prejudice, expect more decided benefit from what 
experience warrants, than from what a specious 
theory (raised upon an assumed perfection of 
which our nature is not susceptible) could pos¬ 
sibly suggest. 

If, in the ordinary course of human transactions, 
any pian or compact vvas proposed by which the 
individuals, as parties thereto, were to acquire and 
to receive mutual t»enefits, would they not (if 
actuated by sincerity and truth) bring forward 
every difficulty, and present every existing ob¬ 
stacle) in order, not only to obviate them, but, if 
possible, to perpetuate the intended compact, by 


• Terence. 
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effectually removing the causes of future discord¬ 
ance? Would they not disclose their mutual 
doubts and suppressed apprehensions, that such 
might, if possible, be identified into mutual hope 
and well-founded expectation ? 

Would not this be the conduct which experi¬ 
ence prescribes and justice approves? And as in¬ 
dividuals are the component parts of states, the 
path of duty and of policy cannot be mistaken, 
if sincerity and truth are the ruling motives of 
the respective parties. 

What is substantially, though not nominally, re¬ 
quired from the legislative wisdom of the Consti¬ 
tution ? Nothing more than to abandon experience, 
and to rest on hope ! The reasons assigned to induce 
the Legislature to comply with this moderate re¬ 
quest, by granting the prayer of the Catholic 
Petitions, are, that those dangers which formerly 
existed (and of course were admitted to be such 
by the recognition of their existence) cease and 
have determined. 

If such expressions are only intended to dis¬ 
close this fact; viz. that the avowed exercise of 
Papal authority has so far ceased to operate as 
directly to controul; I will admit their truth. 
But if they wear a prospective aspect, and 
are intended to convey an assurance that .,the 
principles upon which such power was founded 
are so changed and modified that danger could 
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not recur, though ability existed, I will reject the 
inference and deny the conclusion. 

I am prepared to hear, that such language is 
inqiiuitorial; that none can fathom the motives of 
human action; and that it would be as impolitic 
as unjust to restrict, by an ex-post-facto law, “ Ca¬ 
tholics,” from the power and privileges of the 
State, on account of the crimes of their ancestors, 
to which they were not accessaries, and for which 
they were not responsible. 

This objection, like every other that has been 
raised against the practical principles of the Con¬ 
stitution, is merely plausible. 

What does it amount to—viz. that we can 
only judge of motives by actions, and ought not 
to punish for crimes those who were incapable of 
committing them. 

Admitted. But how can the present state of the 
“ Catholics ” of these realms be assimilated to that 
of persons subject to penalties for actions which, 
when committed, were not mala prohibita, but 
subsequently rendered so by legislative enact¬ 
ment? The theory of rights is applicable to all: 
the Constitution recognizes no personal dis¬ 
tinctions—all are protected by equal laws-^all are 
liable to equal penalties. 

As original rights have been already discussed, 
the supposition of partial penalties, attaching only 
on distinct classes of the community, would be a 
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violation of the elementary principles upon which 
society rests and is founded; and therefore the 
assumption is as groundless as the belief of it 
would be criminal and unjust. 

The Catholic Petition founds the policy of con¬ 
cession upon the absence of danger, thereby ad¬ 
mitting, that if danger existed, concession would 
be impolicy. 

Let us suppose, that the “ Catholics” of Ireland 
had not iinLil now petitioned the Legislature for a 
participation in the power and privileges of the 
State; and had made choice of this peculiar sea¬ 
son, when foreign enemies no more assailed us, 
that they iniglit obtain from the enlightened wis¬ 
dom of Parliament, w'hat their generous feelings 
could not sufler them to extort from weakness and 
imbecility. Would not such conduct imply a 
conviction that their claims were irresistible, if 
reason presided over their deliberations? If suc¬ 
cess should not realize their hopes, would it not 
be more equitable to impute its failure to the neg¬ 
lect of some previous conditions, or to some other 
inherent defect, of which they were not apprized, 
than to the ignorance or prejudice of this national 
tribunal. 

Let them duly reflect, that mlerested can never 
be dispassionate witnesses; that claims can only be 
considered with reference to the Constitution, and 
not to that imaginary Republic which they first 
create and then attempt to realize. 
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And here the inverted question still returns, not 
what danger could ensue from concession, but 
what benefit, what increased security would fol¬ 
low the adoption of such a measure? That is the 
real question; for to estimate the policy of con¬ 
cession by its negative consequences would be 
just as reasonable as to expect accidents without 
a subject, or effects without a cause. 

If . principles exist, and doctrines are avowed, 
which are now only speculativCy because sufficient 
power does not exist by which they could be 
rendered practicable; will political power, thus 
conferred, render the objects of it less capable 
of aggression, and the State who confers it more 
capable of resistance ? 

Will the mind be then more capable or willing 
to distinguish the spiritual subjection due to God 
alone from that spiritual vassalage, destructive of 
civil liberty, which is not only claimed by, but 
now rendered to, a creature ? 

Will success produce reflection, and convert the 
spiritual slavery which is endured under an as¬ 
sumed authority into that rational obedience 
which should be paid by freemen to another? 
Experience too clearly proves, that the retention 
of power operates more strongly on the mind 
than the pursuit of it; and that as its first im¬ 
pressions are confirmed by possession, so are its 
future prospects elevated and increased by hope. 

Is it reasonable to expect, that legislation must 
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proceed on “Catholic” assurance, without ap¬ 
preciating “ Catholic” motives, by weighing the 
experience of the past against the consequences 
of the future ? 

Is modern, liberality calculated to enlight¬ 
en, and experience only to dogmatize and ob¬ 
scure? What then is liberality? As I might fail 
in my attempt to define it, according to its im¬ 
proved signification, I must content myself with 
using the materials of which I humbly conceive 
it to be composed. 

Liberality, then, I define, Enlightened action; 
the result of freedom from prejudice^ adopted with¬ 
out doubt and retained zoiihout examination. It is 
a contempt of party, when founded on faction, 
though dignified with the name of Patriotism. It 
is the exercise of a sound and expanded mind, ex¬ 
ploring truth, however obscured by time or dis¬ 
guised by artifice. It is such a detection of error, 
religious and political, as may arrest its course and 
prevent its consequences, by a discovery of its cause, 
and by an application of its remedy. Finally, it is 
a consecration of all its labours to the glory of God 
and to the happiness of man 

•I am induced to hope, that the object of this 
address cannot be mistaken. It consists more in 
rendering real service to the majority of my coun¬ 
trymen, by directing their attention to the means 
by which they should attain the end; than to an 
. excess of anxiety to avert their imputation of any 
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motives which should be unworthy of my judg¬ 
ment as a man, or of my benevolence as a Chris¬ 
tian, If legislation really deserves the name of 
“science,” it must be attained by the same pro¬ 
cess of observation and experiment, as is adopted 
in making useful discoveries in the material 
worldj and in applying them, when made, to the 
various purposes of artificial society. It must 
proceed also, by the laborious process of moral 
analysis, to investigate human actions at various 
times, and under various circumstances; to com¬ 
pare and to combine them; to estimate their indi¬ 
vidual and aggregate effects, and to trace them to 
their native source—the mind; and there to de¬ 
velop its indelible character and real features;— 
to discover deformity, even in its best actions, 
and a preponderance of the animal over its ra¬ 
tional and superior nature. Unconscious of danger, 
man is brave by impulse; but cofiscious of it, 
though the passion exists, he submits it to the di¬ 
rection of intellectual and moral principle, and 
thus acquires something assimilated to freedom; 
and perceiving its growth tQ be inversely as his 
self-controul, he practically demonstrates what 
the essential qualities of a legislator ought to be; 
and, by the aid of analogy, applies and extends 
then, to the wants and necessities of social com¬ 
binations. 

This is political wisdom; but the theory of mo¬ 
dern policy is of an Utopian and inverted order. 
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Our imperfect nature is bedecked with meretri¬ 
cious ornaments, and that accommodating patriot¬ 
ism (now so much revered) expires on the lips 
which never warmed or animated the heart. 

Our country claims our service, not our flat¬ 
tery. We are not to hope against hope; but exer¬ 
tions should rise superior to ingratitude returned, 
or to obstacles presented to paraly.'re or oppose 
them : we should acquire new energies, and gather 
strength by progression: “vires acquirit eundo.” 

It is an extraordinary and isolated fact, that 
the subjects of the Papal power are the only 
members of the Christian community who, since 
the assumption of its spiritual authority before 
mentioned, acknowledge themselves the subjects 
of a theocracy, whose power, though exercised 
on earth, can ascend to heaven; and though its 
subjects are numerous in those states where such 
a theocracy is not established, yet the original 
nature of that supreme allegiance which the 
paramount power demands, remains entire and 
unabated, incapable of change, impervious to 
diminution. 

Where can a solitary instance be adduced, of 
any remonstrance against, or disobedience to, the 
commands of the Papal authority, however con¬ 
tradictory they may have been to that system of 
revelation which is acknowledged, even by such 
assumed authority, to be Divine? 

How various the remonstrances against the ex- 
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ercise of constitutional power! How multiplied 
their complaints, that they were deprived of the 
benefit of that liberty which, as freemen^ they 
were entitled to enjoy! 

If the subjects of such a theocracy remonstrate 
against and oppose its commands, they necessa¬ 
rily deny its infallibility. If implicit obedience 
is rendered, they admit such power to be di¬ 
vine. 

What complicated machinery must have been 
employed to produce and perpetuate such unpa¬ 
ralleled power! True it is, the authors of this 
usurpation enjoyed some comparative light 
amidst the moral darkness which they intention¬ 
ally raised around them, " least their deeds should 
be reproved.” They were not ignorant how legis¬ 
lation ought to proceed: they well knew that 
man was subject to natural and acquired corrup¬ 
tion; and that power, exercised in the promotion 
of human happiness, could only secure so inva¬ 
luable a blessing, ,by invigorating reason, and 
thereby subjugating passion: but they were 
equally convinced, that the means by which our 
nature was to be improved, would be destructive 
of those pretensions which have since been 
realized. 

Ths temptation was too violent to be resisted. 
Those seminal principles of our original and 
acquired corruption were cultivated and im¬ 
proved, not restrained or corrected. Error was 
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systematically engrafted on ignorance; and the 
entire devotion of the heart to this mysterious 
and usurped theocracy (which, if infallible^ it 
justly claimed) rendered its power as unlimited 
as the slavery of its vassals was complete and 
permanent. 

But to this statement it may be objected, that 
the duties of civil allegiance are clear and defi¬ 
nite; and that no claim of the Papal authority 
either would or could militate against the per¬ 
formance of such prescribed duty; or, if the pos¬ 
sibility of such a requisition could be admitted, 
spiritual allegiance w'ould be renounced that civil 
allegiance might not be violated. 

It requires little sagacity to discover, that the 
Papal power cannot be fallible and infallible at 
one and the same period. If it is urged that 
none of its commands were ever inconsistent with 
the duties of civil allegiance which the subjects 
of these realms are constitutionally bound to 
render and perform, that is a position which the 
evidence of impartial history is alone competent 
to decide. If the Papal power is admitted to be 
fallible; and supposing, but not admitting, that the 
duty of allegiance to the Church of Rome never 
did or could interfere with the duties of civil al¬ 
legiance, and that the apprehensions of the Legis¬ 
lature on this subject were entirely groundless; 
yet it follows, that the required sacrifice of re¬ 
nouncing such an authority is merely nominal, 
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if utelt i fmionciatiott eouU never violate the 
rights of conscience, which owes no spiritual al¬ 
legiance to a temporal and fallible power, but to 
that gieat Being who is alone infallible, and con¬ 
sequently Divine. If, however, the Church of 
Rome is considered infallible, who is to prescribe 
its limits, by distinguishing between what is “spi¬ 
ritual ” and what is temporal, or thus attempt to 
define its boundaries? Is the creature to whom 
such command extends, competent to remon¬ 
strate or disobey? If so, from W'hom is submission 
to be expected? As the Papal power must be 
DivitKxi it is infallible, the necessity of comparing 
the command enjoined with the civil allegiance 
plighted, in order to determine whether obe¬ 
dience to such command should be absolute or 
conditional, must be as criminal as it would be 
superfluous; as every command of a Divine nature 
must be compatible with our duties as men, and 
with our truest happiness as Christians. If, there¬ 
fore, a case ever did or could occur, where the 
commands of the Church of Rome militated or 
■militates against the duties of civil allegiance, 
then infallibility ceases, and the requisitions of 
civil authority can no longer be objected to as 
militating against the rights of conscience. 

It is not, therefore, so much a matter of sur¬ 
prise as of regret, that any legislative provisions 
should not produce their intended eflecls, when¬ 
ever they oppose or impugn those principles 
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which are inculcated and enforced by an unerring 
authority. 

And here the difficvdiy of rendemg ohed\ettC% 
to two masters cannot be too often reverted to. 
I have already shewn the peculiar situation of 
those subjects who are compelled to render a di~ 
tided allegiance to two opposite and conh’adictory 
authorities: let us now consider the predicament 
in which Parliament must be placed, in the re¬ 
spective events either of concession or refusal. 

Either the discussion of this great national 
question must proceed on similar principles to 
those on which Papal power was established, by 
reducing error to a precise and definite system; 
or it must proceed on a full conviction of natural 
and acquired depravity, with a fixed determina¬ 
tion to correct and to restrain it. 

On the first supposition. Parliament must sus* 
pend its deliberative functions, and perform, at least 
on this occasion, a ministerial duty, in registering 
substantially, though not nominally, the edicts of 
the Papal power; and thus, perhaps, the com¬ 
plaints of a brave and loyal people, jealous of liberty, 
and ambitious of power and of privilege, may for 
some time cease and determine, ns the slaves of the 
Papal pozeer zvill be also the free and enlighten¬ 
ed subjects of a constitutional government. Their 
respective natures loill blend and harmonize, and 
slavery, united with obedience, will become essential 
to promote strength and to excite co-operation f 
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On the latter supposition, deliberative wisdom 
will assume its dignified and appropriate statiort. 
Man will be viewed, not only as he is by nature, 
but also as sinking under the superincumbent 
weight of systematic error. He will appear in 
two opposite characters—(unconscious of his 
servitude)—as the advocate of liberty and the 
slave of despotism. 

Deliberative wisdom may and ought to tolerate 
what it cannot reward. If it even faintly imitates 
“ that wisdom which cometh from above,” its be¬ 
nevolence will appear as conspicuous as its justice. 
Those rights which by fixed and positive laws are 
sacred and inalienable, and which I have already 
discussed, will continue to be, as they have been, 
the especial objects of its care—the inflexible 
character of equal laws will know jzo distinctions; 
and justice, as heretofore, will be administered in 
mercy. 

Such claims as these are ahne irresistible; but 
legislative wisdom, not being exempted from the 
inseparable consequences of natural and acquired 
corruption, must, or ought, to feel too sensibly its 
own defects to call to its councils the aid of syste¬ 
matic error or visionary speculations. 

Where, then, is the certain and solid basis to be 
found upon which those enlightened advocates of 
error and of liberty would erect the Temple of 
Concord, and upon whose altar they would sacri¬ 
fice all jealous doubts and all perplexing fears? 
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Is legislation, like poetry, to wander amidst 
AYcadian scenes, and to amuse the senses whilst 
it corrupts the heart? Then, indeed, the labours 
and privatiotis of our patriot sages, who read man 
by observation, and also examined him through 
the medium of history, “as philosophy teaching 
by examples,” and who dedicated the fruits of 
painful and progressive inquiry to the service 
of their country, were Irestowed and endured 
in vain; and that constitutional liberty, for 
which Hampden bled anil Sydney suflered, must 
undergo the process of unnatural extension, to 
adapt it to the intrigues of faction or to the des¬ 
potism of licentiousness. For where the human 
mind is restrained and subjugated under the 
pressure of one authority, its animal propensities 
will never be restrained by those constitutional 
limits which are prescribed by another. 

Having already shewn the existence and effects 
of a divided allegiance, as the result of a belief in 
the infallibility of tlie Church justly impeached, 
and I trust clearly disproved, I will now assume 
the last possible objection that may still be urged 
against those principles which I have submitted 
to’your Lordship’s unbiassed judgment. 

It may he urged, that concession will possess 
the property of conciliation, and that the posses¬ 
sion of power and privdege is not required, but 
only a capability of enjoyment. 

Let it be recollected, previous to my reply to 
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this objection, that the “ Catholic ’* Petition is a 
question of strict policy, and not of abstract right. 
Let this truth be felt, not verbally acknowledged. 

But will the means proposed be conducive to 
the end expected ? Are principles to be changed 
and habits abandoned by the power of legislative 
magic ? Or, if retained, how are they to assimi¬ 
late with those principles which destroy mental 
bondage, and thus qualify man for the enjoyment 
of constitutional liberty, and render him the fit 
depositary of political power? 

If conciliation is to be produced, it cannot 
proceed from concession as a cause, but from an 
identity of interests, as a consequence. 

Where is such an identity to be discovered, or 
to what principle is it to be traced and imputed? 

If all the subjects of a free government are 
equally capable of power and privilege, it is spe¬ 
ciously urged that they will be equally zealous to 
support and to uphold it; and that conciliation 
will then be the inevitable consequence of con¬ 
cession. The assertion can be readily made—the 
proof to establish it not so readily furnished. 

Who are to be conciliated? Perhaps it may 
be answered. The majority of the population de¬ 
nominated “ Catholic Ireland.” It is not now 
presumption to say that this plausible objection 
will lose its force, if we review man in his triple 
character j as he is by nature, by acquired corrupt 
Hon, and by systematic error. How certain is it. 
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that what is theoretically trufe, iit too often 
practically false! 

Self-deception is one of those wiles of Satan 
which is powerfully exerted to stimulate passion 
and to degrade reason. The sphere of its opera¬ 
tions is not restrained to sect or party. All feel 
its influence and demonstrate its existence. But 
it receives an impetuous force when its character 
is changed from the indulgence of a passion, and 
converted into a duty to be blindly rendered to 
an authority erected upon human ruins, reigning 
in mysterious grandeur amidst the moral gloom 
with which it is surrounded. 

Too anxious for the real interests of my coun¬ 
try to confer unmerited eulogium, I am satisfied 
to receive censure, if I shall be enabled to admi¬ 
nister relief, though the “ Priest and the Levite 
may pass to the other side.” 

If a capability to enjoy political power and 
privilege is desirable, much more so the posses¬ 
sion and consequent enjoyment. 

The title zvithout the possession, would be as 
impoliiic to give as it would be unjust to with¬ 
hold. If mere capability is suggested as suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy the majority of my countrymen, 
without the enjoyment itself, then, truly, self-denial 
becomes a catholic virtue, and the forbearance of 
the Monk may appear more prominent than the 
wisdom of the politician. 

If the Petition is thus moderated in ord<^r to 
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produce Only a barren and unproductive conces¬ 
sion; is nothing more contemplated, when so 
little is expressed? 

If it is a sound and virtuous policy to confer 
honours and to confide power to any class of 
subjects to whom suci) distinctions had not been 
previously extended, the same policy would 
suggest the wisdom of conferring them, in the true 
spirit of sincerity and confidence, as present be¬ 
nefits, and not as precarious hopes. 

If the “Catholics” of Ireland are conscious 
that they can support the venerable fabric of the 
British Constitution by enlightened counsel, why 
profess such moderation as requires only a capa¬ 
bility to afford at a remote or indefinite period 
that sage advice which its necessities may so 
speedily require ? 

It is a weak and narrow policy for the respec¬ 
tive parties,—viz. those who possess power, and 
those who are anxious to partake of it—to suppress 
the great and primary principles by which this 
question must l)e ultimately decided; and to 
skirmish about pins and particles, calculated only 
to produce delay, and to excite irritation. 

It will be admitted, that the possession of power 
and privileges could extend but to a le ' indivi¬ 
duals, when compared with the population from 
whence they migiit he selecteil; but it ma\, per¬ 
haps, be urged, that though such distinctions might 
necessarily be restricted, yet that a capability of 



receiving them, would be gratif3Mng to the “Ca¬ 
tholics” of Ireland, whose ingenuous feelings have 
been hitherto violated by illiberal and exclusive 
distinctions. 

It is my anxious wish, as it is my> imperative 
duty, to elevate and improve; not to degrade or 
insult my country. 

The major part of its population, hilherto pa¬ 
tients only, are, therefore, undeserving of censure; 
and intitied to unwearied attention; as they pos¬ 
sess natural faculties capable of high moral im¬ 
provement. 

If I considered the case of Ireland hopeless, 
I might silently bewail her misery, but would 
never publicly proclaim her distress. Remedies 
would not be prescribed, if benefits were not con- 
falcnlly anticipated. 

My remarks are applicable to her past and 
present condition, and not to her presumed ina¬ 
bility to recover from it. 

If the majority of what is denominated “ the 
Catholics of Ireland” were truly capable of ap¬ 
preciating the nature of civil liberty, the purposes 
and qualities for which power ought to be con¬ 
fided, and privileges conferred; they must then 
be in the full and unrestricted enjoyment of rea¬ 
son and retied ion, submitting to no human au¬ 
thority whatever, but to the laws; and evincing 
their practical knowledge of the value of constitu- 
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tional liberty, by an ansdety to maintain and to 
preserve them. 

Is it necessary to inquire whether such is their 
real situation? Will it be contended, that those 
whose reason is so debased and subjugated as to 
suffer the sacred Charter of Truth (the Scrip¬ 
tures), by which they might be “free indeed,” to 
be for ever closed against them; or perverted, and 
then promulgated by an interested and usurped 
authoritycan it be gravely argued, that those 
who submit to an indefinite and unqualified power, 
can possibly appreciate the genius and character 
of rational liberty—can feel its value, or defend 
its cause ? 

Once more cast a glance upon divided and de¬ 
graded France, and upon priest-ridden and besot¬ 
ted Spain; and there discover, if you can, any 
affinity between mental bondage and constitu¬ 
tional liberty. 

True it is, the parallel with Ireland fails in ex- 
tenty but differs only in degree. In the former, 
the power is directly exercised; in the latter, the 
principles are retained. 

It may yet be urged by the liberal and enlight¬ 
ened advocates of Catholic" Ireland, that it 
Would be as irrational as unjust to anticipate 
evils which may never happen, and which policy 
as well as principle would unite to counteract and 
to defeat. 
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Here again, the inverted order of legislation is 
•resorted to. The excellence of legislation does 
not consist in assuming principles, and reason¬ 
ing from them; it consists in making that choice 
(^out of the many evils with which we are sur¬ 
rounded) which experience warrants as least in¬ 
jurious and most beneficial; that choice most 
corrective of natural and systematic prejudice; 
that choice best calculated to exalt and improve 
our nature. 

Concession, therefore, should result from con¬ 
viction founded on experience, not from spurious 
patriotism or from vacillating or temporising 
fears. 

Legislation is a high and imperious duty, re¬ 
quiring all the energies of head and heart; in¬ 
volving a sacred trust to be performed, not a 
sinecure to he either ostentatiously held or pro¬ 
fitably enjoyed. 

As legislation cannot proceed “ a priori,” 
neither ought its deliheiations ever to originate 
from low and sordid motives such as these; viz. 
What is the extreme proportion of revenue that 
can be extracted from the subject, or of power 
that can be exercised over him? as sound po¬ 
licy teaches, that the extreme point of physical 
endurance ought not to be too scrupulously cal¬ 
culated ; but legislation should extend to higher 
and more important objects. 

The morality of a state demonstrates its justices 
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and if it is not esteemed as primary and indispen- 
snble, penalties become the consequence, r-enderin* 
the authority from zohence they issue virtually ac¬ 
cessary to the crimes against lohich its pozoer is 
directed. 

Let the principles of toleration be as extended 
as the immortal Locke has described them, whose 
enlightened mind clearly proved that toleration 
was the inseparable consequence of political wis¬ 
dom, not its cause. 

He v-as truly anxious for the welfare of the 
whole human race: his works attest it, and his 
commendation of the “Truth,” in conformity to 
the principles he promulgated, seals and confirms 
it. Speaking of the Scriptures, he says; “They 
have God for their author, heaven for their object, 
and truth, without any mixture of error, for their 
contents.” 

Toleration is a Christian duty — power a 
human privilege. The former is enjoyed—-the 
latter is expected. 

Toleration is a right not to be invaded by any 
Christian State, without a forfeiture of that high 
and distinguished title. Where the rights of 
conscience are invaded, there the sovereigns of 
such states may be addressed as “ most Catholic ” 
or “ most Christian but the vivifying principle 
has expired: they become Anti-Christian and 
Anti-catholic; and their subjects are slaves, not 
freemen. 
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Toleration is.a debt due by the State, and paid 
oti demand, ex debito justitix, to the subject. 

■ This obtains in every country truly “ Catholic,” 
where the empire of the laws, founded on the 
immutable principles of moral obligation, is ex¬ 
clusively recognized and acknowledged. 

Toleration may be considered also with refer¬ 
ence to the doctrines of those to whom it is ex¬ 
tended ; for though it is a debt of right, however 
erroneous such opinions may possibly be, provided 
they are purely speculative, yet, in this point of 
view, such doctrines and principles are only to be 
examined prospectively —that is, in such a way as 
to enable the Legislature to ascertain whether those 
to whom such toleration is now extended would 
be also fit depositaries of political power. In the 
first case, justice (perhaps exceeding the limits 
which the great Apostle of Toleration prescribes) 
is freely rendered : in the latter, nedther the letter 
nor spirit of toleration can be violated; a:; such 
inquiry must necessarily be of a negative, not of a 
positive nature: and as the labours of the legis¬ 
lature should be more directed to the acquisition 
of public happiness and security than to the 
confirmation of superinduced error, the inquiry 
should not turn on the absence of danger, but on 
the production of benefit; otherwise its members 
must legislate on chance, and console themselves 
with “ the pleasures of hope.” Two remedies—the 
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one radical and conclusive, the other predisposing 
and conditional—will be suggested as the only 
means by which what is called “ Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation” can possibly be conceded ; and, in order 
to urge the nature and enforce the application of 
these respective remedies, I will severally address 
two orders of men;—the bishops and subordinate 
pastors, and the higher classes of the “ Catholics ” 
of Ireland;—and conclude with a recapitulation, 
accompanied with some remarks for your Lord¬ 
ship’s peculiar consideration. 

Previous to my address to the Clergy, I feel 
myself peculiarly called upon to declare in the 
face of my country, that I disclaim the most dis¬ 
tant idea of personal aspersion. My motives (I 
can with sincerity appeal to Heaven) are general, 
controuling, and imperative; and have for their 
direct object the true interests of my country, and 
for their more extended object the happiness of 
man and the prosperity of nations. It may, 
however, be urged, that this prospectus is too 
comprehensive; that it attempts to give an impor¬ 
tance to a subject of which it cannot be generally 
susceptible. If the principles on which I have 
imperfectly, reasoned, and from which I have 
drawn my conclusions, were local and reslrictedt 
the cbjectiou would be insuperable ; but as man’s 
nature proclaims and revelation confirms them, we 
may by analogy to the material world, anticipate 
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from a due application of such principles, the 
U-eneficial consequences which must rise and ex* 
tend to the high level from whence they proceed. 

My attacks (though apparently personal) will 
he directed only against the Papal system, under 
which the Clergy are vested with niinislerial au* 
thority; conscious as I am that the discipline and 
doctrine which I condemn, they would consider 
themselves criminal if they did not implicitly 
believe, sedulously inculcate, and vigorously 
enforce. 

You profess to be ministers of light, and not 
of darkness; you profess to believe that the 
Scriptures are written under the inspiration of 
God’s Holy Spirit, and that they are authentic and 
divine. As yon profess a belief in the truth of the 
whole Record, you must necessarily give equal 
credit to its respective parts. 

“ Search the Scriptures*,” was the express 
injunction of their great Author. You will there¬ 
fore admit, that as the Scripture.s were able to 
make Timothy “ wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Jesus Christ;” and for the 
knowledge of which, from his infancy, the Apo¬ 
stle Paul highly commends him; so they pro¬ 
claim the same comfortable assurance to all those 
who humbly and sincerely meditate on, and 
carefully peruse them. And that this Apostle 
gives a general direction to all professing Chris- 
* John y. 39. 
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tians “ to prove all things, and to hold fast that 
which is good;’’ the same credit must also be 
given to that passage of Scripture where Paul, 
apprehensive of future corruptions, directs a 
salutary caution to the Colossians, in these words : 
“ Beware lest any man spoil you through phi¬ 
losophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ; for in him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily: and ye are complete in 
him which is the Head of all principality and 
power And the language of another Apostle is 
of equal authority, who, having previously warned 
believers of the doctrines and character of those 
who would endeavour to seduce them, goes on 
to say, “ But the anointing which ye have re¬ 
ceived of him abideth in you; and ye need not that 
any man teach you: but as the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and is no 
lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide 
in him f.” 

These quotations are not captiously selected, 
but candidly extracted from that sacred volume, 
proceeding from the authority of Him who cannot 
lie; and are demonstrative of two eternal truths— 
viz. that Christ is the supreme and exclusive Head 
of the church; and that his supremacy is so full 
and sufficient, that all true believers are complete 
in Him. And, as every professing Christian, 
* Colos. ii. 0,9, 10. 11 Jolin ii. 27. 
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Avithout distinction or difference, is directed to 
“isearch the Scriptures,” and informed that they 
are “sufficient to make men wise unto salvation}” 
so are they equally assured, that if they bring 
their wandering and sinful thoughts to the Scrip¬ 
tures, and make them the rule by which their 
judgments are to be exercised, and submit to 
their teaching, that “ the word” will come with 
power into their hearts, and that they will re¬ 
ceive such an unction from the Holy Spirit 
as not to require the anointing or teaching of 
any man. 

Let it not be supposed, that the ministry of the 
word would be thus superseded and rendered un¬ 
necessary. Far from it; the Apostles declared 
“ they could do every thing for the truth, but not 
against the truth.” If vanity or presumption urged 
me to obtrude my crude and imperfect opinions as 
unerring truths, and attempted to raise a crazy 
and tottering edifice upon such an unstable basis, 
my folly would excite more pity than my crime 
reprehension; but the materials I have used are 
not only sufficient to quiet such apprehensions, 
but have also enabled me already to expose the 
miserable pretensions of “ infallibility,” with its 
pernicious fruits, upon principles that are true, 
not upon assumptions that might be disproved. 

I shall, therefore, make an appeal to your con¬ 
sciences, in order to excite remorse for your ad¬ 
herence to a system which holds the belief of 
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another bead,,besides that in which wc are com¬ 
plete, as the head of all principality and power. . 

The discharge of your episcopal and subordi¬ 
nate duties involves two great and opposite con¬ 
sequences. If you arenof “ lords over God’s heri¬ 
tage,” but “ensamples of the flock;” if, as “ pas¬ 
tors,” you follow the advice qf the Apostle Peter, 
and tndy “ feed the flock of Christ;” then, indeed, 
such seals are aflixed to your ministry as must 
evince that Christianity is not a mere profession, 
nor morality an empty sound. 

If, however, you are lords over God’s heritage,, 
and not ensamples of the flock; if you starve the 
flock of Christ, and withold even from the poorest 
and most benighted member of your flock, that 
“bread which endureth unto eternal life,” then 
you injure the cause of Christianity more by your 
profession than by your actual renunciation. 

Morality may be inculcated, and loyalty en¬ 
forced; but if you will not permit them to exr 
plore their legitimate and genuine source—the 
Scriptures; your charity will avail no more than, 
“a sounding brass, ora tinkling cymbol.” 

The “Catholics” of Ireland, at one period, 
conceived the preposterous idea of forcing the 
passages of the Constitution that led to power 
and to privilege as a right, without requesting it 
as a favour;—but had They reflected on the right 
which you withold, by the detention of the Scrip¬ 
tures; had thoir eyes been opened to discover 



the value of that liberty which the possession, 
ifaited with the right, would conferj then, in¬ 
deed, their recovery must have been inevitaWe; 
and real emancipation become the glorious con¬ 
sequence. 

If you can seriously believe that you are “ am¬ 
bassadors of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries 
of God,” reflect on the nature and extent of those 
duties you are called upon to perform; and re¬ 
member, that the very essence of your duty con¬ 
sists “in doing every thing/or the truth, but not 
against the truth,—that the undivided energies 
of your minds should be rallied to support its 
cause,—and that, in the capacity of ambassadors, 
you ought to entreat and beseech your respective 
flocks (who gather around you to catch wisdom 
from your lips), “in God’s name to be reconciled 
unto God,” 

If such arc indispensable duties, how can they 
be performed with justice to yourselves, cr with 
benefit to your hearers, if you are compelled mer¬ 
cilessly to retain, and withold that record by 
.which alone such reconciliation can be effected? 

Will you, if conscious of being thus invested, 
-solemnly declare, and expect to be believed, that 
i[\e perusal, or hearing of the Scriptures read by 
others, could be dangerous to the most ignorant or 
illiterate, when you are informed by the same 
unerring authority, that they are profitable to all? 
If 'gow profess to believe, that the Scriptures con- 
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tain the words of eternal life, do you not furnish 
decisive evidence to impeach the sincerity of tbtlt 
belief, by your resistance to their plain and posi¬ 
tive commands? 

If you only profess generally to believe the 
Scriptures, and conceive that “ tlie Church ” has 
an inherent power and privilege to ./??, accom- 
viodale, and render subservient to the purposes of 
“ iufalhhility,” those very Scriptures, written un¬ 
der the influence of ihe Eternal Spirit; then reflect 
on the awful consequence of supporting a foreign 
spiritual jurisdiction, which constrains you to add 
the crime of hypocrisy to that of infidelity. 

And if ye reflect also on the mutilated and de¬ 
formed condition in which ye are compelled to 
deliver the Scriptures to the chosen few who are 
permitted to peruse them, ye furnish still stronger 
evidence of mere external profession. 

An examination of part of the following pas¬ 
sage, out of many that could be quoted, together 
with an explanatory note, inserted in the Rheims 
edition of the New Testament, fully illustrates 
this assertion;—“Forbidding to marry, and com¬ 
manding to abstain from meats*.” “This first in¬ 
junction,” says the Note, “ cannot apply to bur 
church, as marriage is one of its sacraments; and, 
as to the latter, it only applies to a certain de¬ 
scription of sectarists which the Apostle had then 
in contemplation.” 


* 1 Tim. iv. 3. 
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1 toe qtoei Wirt cot»c«J, nA «he toe 
Substantially. If I have used either unfiirly, the 
remedy will, doubtless, accompany the inclina* 
tion Jto detect me. 

The Apostle, in this chapter, is describing the 
erroneous doctrines which were to spring up in 
the church of Christ, not those that had or then 
existed; and that such was his plain intention, the 
first words of this chapter fully proves: “Noiv 
the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the lattcr 
timcs, some sljall depart from the faithand hav¬ 
ing enumerated the character and conduct of 
those by whom her purity would be sullied and 
obscured, he then goes on to advert to those 
erroneous doctrines now quoted; “ Forbidding 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats;”—and concludes the recital of them, by^ 
instructing Timothy in the duties of the ministry 
in which he was engaged, in these words: “If 
thou put the brethren in remembrance of these 
things, thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus 
Christ, nourished in the words of faith and of 
good doctrine, whereunto thou hast attained.” 

Here, then, it is evident that the Apostle’s ob¬ 
servation was made to Timothy, in order to urge 
him, as a faithful minister, to preserve bis flock 
as they then were, by warning them of tlie dangers 
to which, in tlie latter days, the church of Christ 
would be exposed, and the delusions by which 
she would be assailed. 
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Btsides, celibacy, as an error then existing, 
could no/by possibility be in the Apostle’s coti- 
templation, as the injunction of celibacy was not 
imposed on the clergy by the Church of Rome 
for many centuries after this Epistle had been 
written to Timothy. 

Conscious as the Church of Rome was that the 
injunction of celibacy would not bear to be tried 
by the Scriptures, it was necessary to curtail the 
text, and then illustrate it by an explanatory 
note; as some effort was required to neutralize, 
by collateral aid, the plain import of words thus 
prophetically pronounced, that the Scriptures 
might not substantially impeach such contradic¬ 
tory doctrines as are now enforced and incul¬ 
cated. 

As to the latter clause, “ and commanding to 
abstain from meats,” neither could such an in¬ 
junction be contemplated by the Apostle as an 
error then existing, as such an error was not even 
known, much less imposed by human authority 
as a doctrine to be believed, and as a discipline 
to be obeyed for many centuries after, when, 
during a long and dreary night of moral darkness, 
“ an enemy sowed tares among the wheat, a-nd 
went his way.” 

It has been truly said, that “ conscience makes 
cowards of us all.” Its truth peculiarly appears 
ip the anxiety evinced by this explanatory note, 
that such an imputation as that of maintaining the 
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doctrine of celibacy should not be charged upon 
the Church of Rome, conceiving that such charge 
coiild not be sustained if marriage was admitted 
into the number of her sacraments*. 

But on what principle of reason, or by what 
authority of Scripture the laws of nature and of 
justice are to be extended t<' the laity, and de¬ 
nied to the clergy, I am not sufFcienlly learned 
in theology to fathom or explore. 

But history, the faithful ndrror of human ac¬ 
tions, exhibits the injustice and impolicy of this 
partial decision, by detailing its fatal consequen¬ 
ces, and proving that vice is ever more formidable, 
as being less discoverable, where sanctity is iden¬ 
tified with the person, whether as an episcopal or 
subordinate sinner. 

You are not required to attempt any defence 
either of your discipline or doctrine, as “ by their 
fruits ye shall know them.” They must either 
decay or flourish as they may want or possess 
that vis vita, or living principle, without which 
(if not practically injurious) they can at best be 
but mere husks, and from which good cannot pro¬ 
ceed; but you are solemnly required to consider 
whether you will obey God or man ;■—whether 
you will oppose human to Divine authority. 

You are called upon to deliver up the posses¬ 
sion of the holy Scriptures to those for whose use 
Heaven mercifully intended them—that treasure^ 
• Vide Appendii, 
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“ tlip Pearl of great price,” which, under the sem¬ 
blance of Divine pretensions, has been artfully 
concealed, studiously withheld, and intentionally 
perverted. 

You are impressively required not to persevere 
in a compacted and systematic opposition to the 
truth; and to reflect on the awful consequence 
of prohibiting or denominating that dangerous 
which Heaven has proclaimed to be so salutary (to 
all without respect of persons) as to “make men 
wise unto salvation.” 

No human sophistry, under any possible 
colour or pretence, can evade the force of this 
imperious requisition. 

Health and liberty may be abused; but does it 
follow that they are not essential and indispensa¬ 
ble? If this assumed power is so anxious to pro¬ 
cure a “ church without spot or wrinkle,” why 
not use equal circumspection, lest the images 
or memories of departed “ saints ” (vainly dis¬ 
tinguished, as honoured but not adored), might not 
become the means by which its votaries would 
fall into idolatry; and why still uphold the doc¬ 
trine and allow the use of indulgences (under any 
pretence) that might be mistaken for a licence.to 
commit sin ? 

Is a great portion of the Christian world in¬ 
debted to the Church of Rome, for averting those 
evils which the possession and use of the Scrip¬ 
tures are/rz/vc/y aqd crtielly suggested to prodOce? 
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Is it to be conceived, that, in an age denominated 
‘^liberal and enlightened,” such a plea as this 
could possibly be endured, when we reflect that 
those very interdicted Scriptures were written 
under the inspiration of the Eternal Spirit, and 
intended as a universal balm and cordial for cor¬ 
rupt'and guilty man? You are thereforejoemn/)- 
required, by your indispensable exclusive 
allegiance to their great Author, to proclaim 
the free use and undisturbed possession of the 
Scriptures, as a right, and not as a favour, to the 
“ Catholics of Ireland.” 

As you are professors of loyalty, you cannot 
prove your sincerity more effectually than by 
your co-operation in circulating the word of 
truth, and thereby contributing to realize the 
gracious hopes of our venerable sovereign, who 
wished to live until the poorest man in his do¬ 
minions possessed and could read his Bible •,—an 
expression as worthy of transmission to future 
ages, as it was descriptive of those parental feel¬ 
ings he ever evinced for the morality and happi¬ 
ness of his people, and whose life was the best 
commentary on the value of that truth with which 
he was so anxious all should be impressed. 

No plea or subterfuge, that such a requisition 
would be repugnant to and subversive of “ the 
authority of the church,” can possibly avail, un¬ 
less you are enabled to produce a title by which 
lectures on morality and loyalty may be delivered, 

2 L 
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tlioBgh that ’high aaihority (from which alone 
both morals and laws most originally proceed, 
and on whid» they are foonded) may be opposed 
and impicached. 

The effects of such instruction have been too 
fatally felt and too lo/fg endured. 

You are not accused of directing your flocks 
to disobey the Divine authority; but you are 
accused of preventing, by your instrumentality, 
their obedience to its requisition from their igno¬ 
rance of the Divine will. 

You are not accused of either propagating hn- 
ifBorality or of disseminating sedition; but you 
are accused of withholding those means by which 
the principles both ©f morality and loyalty could 
be duly and individually investigated. 

You are accused of reducing your respective 
flocks to such a situation as to render it impossible 
for them to comply with the directions of the 
Apostle Peter, from whom you claim a lineal 
descent: " And be ready always to give an 
•answer to every man that asketh you a reason of 
the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear.” 

1 anticipate the physical necessity under which 
you are compelled to sustain a foreign jurisdic¬ 
tion, destructive of the vital interests of your 
•Gowntry: and though your duties are mostly of 
a passive and ministerial nature, yet I am anxious 
to presan>e that your motives may be pare and 
your intentions honest (these I cannot explore); 
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but tike value of your pastoral labours are only to 
be estiruated by their effects. 

. If your doctrine and discipline will bear the 
light, coine to that light, either that the systeirt 
you defend may be vindicated, or “ that your 
deeds may be reproved.” 

There is no middle course. If the Scriptures 
are against you. Pastors, ye must also be against 
the Scriptures, though “ wise in your generation ” 
in .withholding them. If the Scriptures are not 
against you. Pastors, then your proclamation 
that they are the right and property of all nau$t 
as necessarily be published as efect follows cattse^ 

It may be iirquired, who is to determine this 
question—viz. the competency of the parties to 
interpret those Scriptures thus anxiously desired 
to be distributed. 

My answer is. Circulate the Scriptures pure and 
unadulterated; and an humble supplication for 
Divine assistance previous to their perusal, by 
each individual, will, upon the authority of Him 
that cannot lie, render such Scriptures “suffix 
cient to make them wise unto salvation,” (and 
more than this, I presume, even infallibility 
would not aspire to), and,will also enable them 
to discover, by comparing their past instructions 
with that unerring standard which they will then 
possess and enjoy, whether their boasted light 
had not been emphatically “ darkness.” 

I am fully apprized of the melancholy and 
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wretched perversions that have been too success¬ 
fully employed to sophisticate “the simple truths* 
as, that, admitting God’s word to be infallible, yet, 
if by God’s word was meant the written letter 
of Scripture, such an expression was nonsense if 
applied to a book, which cannot judge at all, but 
is only applicable to such persons as have a, judg¬ 
ing porveri and where is that judging power, say 
they, to be found, if not in the “ infallibility of 
the church ?” 

My answer is contained in the repetition of 
that assurance, given by inspiration, that the Scrip¬ 
tures, read and examined with a dependence on 
the Divine blessing alone, are fully “ sufficient to 
make men wise unto salvation,” 

If this answer will not be admitted as conclu¬ 
sive, no other can. The reason, therefore, of de¬ 
claring that the doctrines of the “ church ” must 
be received without doubt or examination, is evi¬ 
dently manifested. 

The happiness and security of a state depends 
upon the pi;opagation of true religion, or the 
written word, pure and undefiled, whatever ab¬ 
stracted notions or shallow expedients may 
otherwise be indulged, and relied on. With it, 
there can be no danger. Without it, legislation is 
mockeiy, and patriotism fraud. 

When Peter and the other Apostles were ap¬ 
prehended and brought before the Jewish Coun¬ 
cil, Peter boldly declared “ Christ to be a Prince 



and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel 
and forgiveness of sins Upon this apostolic 
declaration, they took counsel to slay them j when 
Gamaliel, a Doctor of the Jewish Law, and of 
high reputation amongst them, then said, “ Re¬ 
frain from these men, and let them alone; for if 
this counsel or this work be of men, it will come 
to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot over¬ 
throw it, lest haply ye be found to fight against 
God." 

The conduct of the Jews then, is applicable to 
that of all persecutors since and now, as illustrated 
in the state of France, Spain, and Portugal; but 
in these more favoured realms, the inclination 
might be ardent and sincere, but the power is 
providentially restrained. 

Reflect seriously on your conduct, as to its mo¬ 
tive and consequences, and deliberately consider 
that the Scriptures ye are required to restore and 
circulate, contain those identical truths which 
Peter and the other Apostles then publicly pro¬ 
fessed and taught; and so fully impressed were 
they with the sense of this paramount duty, that 
they previously said, before the same council, 
though surrounded with enemies and loaded with 
accusations, “We ought to obey God rather than 
menf,” 

If such was their duty and their privilege then, 
what ought to be your duty and your privilege 
* Acts T. 31. t Acts V. 29. 
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n&ic ? Can you claim descent from the Apostle 
Peter, and disobey that Master whom he truiy 
served ? 

If the Scriptures'are dangerous, they can be¬ 
come so onl^ to those who oppose and resist them; 
then truly, instead of being ‘‘a savour of life 
unto life,” they will be “ a savour of death unto 
death.” 

Consider dispassionately, whether you are now 
members of the same “ Catholic” Church, in doc¬ 
trine and in discipline, as it existed during the 
first five centuries of the Christian mra. 

Jf you are, and if its catholicity must be con¬ 
ceded to be then unquestionable, you will not 
necessarily continue to recognize the spiritual 
controul of that power, whose episcopal or spiri¬ 
tual jurisdiction did not then extend to the limits 
of what was subsequently and poetically styled 
“ the patrimony of St. Peter.” 

You are not required formally to recant errors; 
you are not required to declare that the king is 
the head of the church; but you are required to 
abjure all foreign authority or jurisdiction in 
ecclesiastical matters within these realms. 

You justly appreciate the necessity of compel¬ 
ling r^titution to be made {ex cathedra cor^es- 
sionis) to the injured party, of any property 
which may be fraudulently taken and clandes¬ 
tinely retained; and generally refuse to give ab-. 
solution whilst restoration is withheld, and until 



the claims of justice (incapable of proof in a 
temporal court) are fully satisfied, requiring the 
offender to discharge his conscience of the in¬ 
creased guilt of suppression, before it can be 
healed by spiritual pardon. If the demands of 
human justice are so inexorable as to require 
(by the self-accusation of the delinquent, through 
your agency) compensation for the fraudulent 
detention of that which is comparatively of no 
value, what compensation can the master you serve 
make to a famished population for the plunder 
and detention of that bread which endureth unto 
eternal life? 

Ye stand upon an awful precipice. This is no 
time for solemn trifling. Do not attempt to evade 
by sophistry, what you cannot disprove by argu¬ 
ment. If you fancy that you are “ feeding your 
flocks,” sedulously inquire whether ye are not 
deceiving yourselves. 

This advice, though offensive, is as liberal as it 
is true. Its converse might be pleasing, and would 
perhaps be deemed also “ liberal but it would 
really be as illiberal as it would be cruel, false, 
and spurious. 

- Remember also, that “ loyalty,” to be efficient 
either in the professor or the pupil, must spring 
from its pure and peculiar source, the Scriptures, 
to which each should be enabled to repair in 
order to derive those salutary lessons of suprerpe 



obedience which is due to God alone, and also to 
discover the nature of that civil obedience which 
is due to temporal and subordinate authority— 
how, according to the direction of the apostle 
Peter, ye are “ to fear God and honour the king.” 
Slavery may produce a deceptive calm, but ra- 
tmial obedience COM s\one ensure tranquillity. 

The present appeal, made to your justice and 
your consciences, cannot, I should hope, prove un¬ 
productive. Its success or failure must deternjine 
whether ye prefer truth to falsehood, or liberty to 
bondage. 

Ye are not compelled to make a choice of 
evils} but to choose exclusively that which is su¬ 
premely good. 

Oh, reflect, if you can, upon the indefinite value 
of that treasure which you still retain, calculated 
to effect what legislation can never achieve; and 
if the compunctious visitations of alarmed con¬ 
science can excite remorse, listen to her still and 
silent voice, and by one act of imperious justice 
blot from the memory the wrongs of ages! 

If the indispensable duty which is now pro¬ 
scribed .should be faithfully performed—viz. the 
restoration of the Scriptures to the Catholics- of 
Ireland, together with the consequent proclama¬ 
tion that such property belonged to them by 
right, and not by favour, as I before stated; as 
also an absolute renunciation of the Papal juris- 
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tliction, then indeed the mad to power and to 
privilege lies strait open to ail the members of 
your respective flocks. 

But tf ye prefer a devious and intricate course, 
and expect to effect by profession what you could 
secure by performance, then your ingenuity 
ought to increase as difficulties gather around 
you. 

Those inquiries which shallow presumption may 
condemn, in this enlightened age, as illiberal and 
irrelevant, will then become necessary and indispen¬ 
sable. 

You cannot possibly be ignorant of the various 
opinions formerly, and still, subsisting as to what 
constitutes a general council, and the manner in 
which it ought to be convened. 

How many general councils were ever as¬ 
sembled, and whether a council, in its most ex¬ 
tended sense, ever was or could be held, are ques¬ 
tions still vague and indefinite, and which “ the 
infallibility” of the Church (doubtless for weighty 
reasons) has not yet decided. 

Whether the Virgin Mary was conceived in 
original sin or not ; whether a king may, for 
heresy or disobedience to the Church, be de¬ 
posed or not; are questions of no ordinary cha¬ 
racter;—and yet the first question was advocated 
and opposed for nearly three centuries, and your 
general councils, though aided by infallibility, have 
to this day left it undecided; and as to the latter 
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question, the popes and many of the Catholic 
Church, for nearly six centuries, whilst inclinaN- 
tion was supported by power, maintained that 
they miglrt be deposed, and proved their sincerity 
by correspondent action, as may be collected from 
the decision of the Lateran Council, which held 
that such princes as would not extirpate heresy 
might be deposed. 

Some catholic writers hold the affirmative of 
this question, and consider it an article of faiths— 
others, it is true, condemn it as an impious error. 
Which are heretics? And of what value is this 
boasted infallibility to human happiness, which 
has not yet finally renounced, though it has di¬ 
rectly decided, a question of vital importance to 
the existence and security of society. Whether 
faith should be kept with heretics may, in these, 
realms, be notv considered as a doctrine, never 
even discussed, much less promulgated, by the 
Church of Rome j though the practical commen¬ 
taries which have been latterly made on this 
doctrine, in countries most Catholic and most 
Christian, to support the negative of this ques¬ 
tion, induces a belief that as such doctrine is not 
expressly renounced, it may (where power exists) 
be virtually confirmed. 

If political power and privilege should be still 
pursued, recollect that the success of the laity 
must depend upon your ability to prove, by pri¬ 
mary and authentic evidence, that all the doctrines 
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imputed to the Church of Rome, injurious to the 
security of constitutional liberty, as upheld by 
some and denied by other councils, are now 
not only not recognized but formally abrogated 
and condemned by an authority, equal to that by 
which they were previously imposed and confirmedy 
and which authority or council is the present 
standard of catholic orthodoxy. 

Consider well what the language of unerring 
truth is: “ The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked." Legislation, therefore, 
to be conclusive, must be also preventive. 

Perhaps, if you should reflect on the various 
obstructions which a crooked policy must even¬ 
tually produce, you will at length perceive the 
true wisdom of pursuing that obvious course 
which is direct and open, without difficulty and 
without resistance. Recollect your compliance 
would be truly catholic, because it would be truly 
Christian. 

Cunning and wisdom are direct contraries: and 
though you may be better casuists than divines, 
and abler logicians than statesmen, yet it may be 
useful to apprize you, that legislation (to deserve 
the name) acts on practical principles, and not on 
verbal distinctions; ihs-t professions are not proofs; 
that policy may (and, if of a Machiavelian na¬ 
ture, will) conceal whatever is subversive of fu¬ 
ture hope or present enjoyment; and that, if such 
doctrines were now avowed which were formerly 
maintained and practised, they would not only 
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f6p ever close up the path to honours and to 
'power, but would justly involve you in those con¬ 
sequences which the immortal Locke has clearly 
proved, on principles'of self-defence, to be both 
just and necessary. 

It may be also advisable to reflect, that though 
the purity of your faith (which ye so zealously 
profess) must not only be questioned but denied, 
until you bring that faith for trial to the ordeal 
of the Scriptures; yet if the variance is now 
merely speculative, and could not by the acqui¬ 
sition of power become practically injurious, then, 
in such case, the difficulty of compliance would 
necessarily diminish, and your present expecta¬ 
tions would only be delayed until you produced 
a renunciation (authenticated by the “ infallible ” 
authority of a pope and general ’council) of all 
those doctrines which were either held by, or im¬ 
puted to, the Church of Kome, in order to silence 
doubt and to establish confidence. 

This alternative you must be reduced to if you 
reject the application of the first radical and ca¬ 
tholic remedy proposed; viz. a restoration of the 
Scriptures, and a renunciation of the papal au¬ 
thority. 

Supposing, but not admitting, that tho^e ob¬ 
jectionable doctrines, which ye may now admit 
and profess to be impious and heretical, were 
>never formally recognized by what ye might 
consider as a competent authority; yet if such 
doctrines were ever avowed, or acted upon, how- 
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ever partially or indirectly, by any of the mem¬ 
bers of an infallible church, which professes 
such a unity of doctrine as to continue immutable 
at all times and under all circumstances'*, the 
necessity of negativing the existence of such 
injurious doctrines by indisputable proof is so im¬ 
perious as to place the very existence of infalli* 
bility (exclusive of its various disprovals, already 
adduced) on the issue of the existence of such 
d9Ctrines being satisfactorily negatived. 

Any Christian society where the governing 
power claims we infallibility cannot possibly be 
answerable for the various doctrines which its 
respective members may maintain. But as the 
Church of Rome boasts that her doctrines are 
both divine, and necessarily immutable at all 
times and in ail places, it follows, that when such 
unity is impeached by facts not yet disproved, 
either that such will be completely and un¬ 
equivocally disproved, or that unity of doc¬ 
trine will be disavowed and infallibility ad¬ 
mitted to be no longer tenable; for if unity 
of doctrine amongst its members is not dis¬ 
coverable at all periods, what advantage can 
.they possibly possess over the members of any 
other Christian communion, which lays no claim 
to such unwarranted pretensions ? Any dis¬ 
claimer or profession, therefore, substituted for pri- 

* “ The religious principles of Roman Catholics being nii- 
changable, they are applicable to all times.”—Vide Dr. Troy’s 
Pastoral Letter, before cited. 
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inary proof would be as weak as it must be ad¬ 
mitted to be presumptuous; for though iufallibi* 
lity ceases, wherever inability to disprove estab¬ 
lished facts, by which it is impeached, occurs, yet 
to meet the purposes of “ Catholic ” necessities, 
it is but reasonable to suggest that any doctrines 
not expressly renounced and disclaimed by the 
most authentic evidence, and under the sanction 
of the highest authority are, ipso facto, held and 
virtually retained. You will, I doubt not, antici¬ 
pate that unerring standard to which your doc¬ 
trines and discipline have been adapted THE 
COUNCIL OF TRENT *; a council commenced in 
the year 1545 , and concluded in the year 1563 , 
requiring a period of eighteen years to establish 
the purity of the faith, and to eradicate the errors 
of heresy by its profound researches and unwea¬ 
ried “works and labours of love;”—a council 
that continued during five successive pontifi¬ 
cates, viz. of Paul III. Julius III. Marcellus II. 
Paul IV. and Pius IV. none of whom ever 

* It is a singular fact, that though the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome were maintained and established in England at the 
commencement of this celebrated council, no delegates, as re¬ 
presentatives of the English church, were sent to Trent, in or, 
dcr to compose, by the aid of their councils, the various differ¬ 
ences in doctrine and discipline, then subsisting among the 
members of this infallible church—a fact so decisive of the 
state of national opinion, in addition to what was before ob¬ 
served, as to supersede the necessity of a more detailed in¬ 
quiry.—Vide Bishop Jewell’s Letter, subjoined to Brent’s 
History of the Council of Trent, p. 785. Lond. 1678. , 
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presided there, who, reasoning by analogy, 
ff om the Divine right of jurisdiction, assumed to 
be held from St. Peter, to the assignment of the 
same authority to their respective legates, evaded 
(by proclaiming the plenitude of papal authority, 
but preventing, by its agents, any inquiry into 
its origin or extent,) the force of an objection that 
might be raised against itj viz. that as such coun¬ 
cil wanted a principal ingredient, “ the pope’s 
presence,” in its commencement, continuance, 
and conclusion*: it could not, therefore, be infal¬ 
lible, but even if such a profane objection was 
attempted, it could never be sustained"; for most 
assuredly the Pope then had, or now has, the same 
right to act by delegation to another, as he ever 
had to assume the right of exercising a Divine 
authority himself, founded on the presumed dele¬ 
gation of such power by St. Peter, to all his suc¬ 
cessors: therefore, the infallibility of the council 
is not inferior to the authority on which it is 
founded. You are, therefore, positively required 
to produce the record of this infallible council, 
duly authenticated, for the examination of the 
imperial legislature, to enable them to discover, 

* The absence of the Pope from the Council is thus explain¬ 
ed : “ But, as I conceive Pius IV. the present Pope, remera- 
bereth what happened heretofore to John XXII. that he came 
not in a very happy hour to the Council of Constance; for he 
came a Pope and returned a Cardinal,—Bishop Jewell’s Leltei, 
subjoined to Brent’s Coun. Trent, p. 787. 
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by actual inspection, whether those doctrines, in¬ 
jurious to the peace and security of man, whic.h 
were either generally or partially held, maintain¬ 
ed, practised, or imputed, at any period, have 
been formally recited, condemned, repealed, and 
renounced, in order to remove doubts and to en¬ 
sure confidence. 

If you will not adopt the plain and obvious 
course already mentioned, this measure will be 
indispensable; sound must give way to sense, and 
profession to performance. 

As no general council has been held by the 
Church of Rome, subsequent to the Council of 
Trent, the unity of the faith must have been then 
completely settled; otherwise the necessity of an¬ 
other council would be clear and obvious: there¬ 
fore it must be presumed, that the production of 
this instrument must be anticipated by the Ca¬ 
tholic Bishops and Clergy of Ireland, with supe¬ 
rior gratification, as by it the wisdom and piety 
of that profound and holy council will be dis¬ 
closed to an astonished world! 

Such are your bounden duties; and such, I 
trust, will be considered as your highest privi¬ 
leges. 

4 In briefly addressing the superior classes of 
the Catholics of Ireland, my hopes increase by 
progression. The weight of prejudice, and the 
force of precedent, against which I have hitherto 
contended, ought to be, and I trust has been, much 
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diminished by the cultivation and exercise of 
your faculties, on those subjects connected with 
the happiness of man, and the security of nations. 
That there must be some prejudices discoverable, 
similar in character though varying considerably 
in degree, is, I apprehend, clear and certain. 
Man is either elevated or depressed, degraded or 
enlightened, inversely as the mind is qualified to 
explore truth and to detect error, and as the 
copscience is warned and excited to attain its 
object by legitimate and appropriate means. 

In the catalogue of various passions by which 
man is actuated, fear, perhaps, is most predomi¬ 
nant, salutary, or destructive according to the 
object by which it is excited. To fear man, is to 
degrade and to abuse our nature. To fear God, 
is to improve and to exalt it. In the one case, 
reason is subjugated}—in the other, it is exercised 
by man (to whom it was given for great and pecu¬ 
liar purposes), in the contemplation and service of 
Him who gave it; to distinguish man from in-, 
ferior animals, over whom his dominion extended; 
to enable him to act from motive, and to be re¬ 
strained from conviction ; to direct and regulate 
his passions, not to paralyze or destroy them. 
This is the talent with which he was entrusted ; 
and for its disuse or exercise be must be account¬ 
able. 

The subject - matter of the present address is 
submitted to your dispassionate consideration, as 
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you have “ the truth” to maintain, and a country 
to defend, in common with subjects of every d^ 
nomination. 

Ye are not required to repeat creeds, or to re¬ 
hearse catechisms; but ye are called upon to look 
with compassion on your native land, to behold 
the majority of its population labouring under 
slavish fears, and stimulated by fallacious hopes. 
Ye are impressively conjured to review the mul¬ 
tiplied violations of civil order, which, for ma,ny 
years, have disgraced Ireland, and converted her 
rich and luxuriant plains into hostile camps. 
And when ye reflect, that punishments have in¬ 
creased as penalties were enacted, it is incumbent 
to inquire into their real cause, and to prevent, 
by united exertion, their inevitable consequences. 

The rank and character which ye respectively 
hold in society, qualifies you to appreciate the 
real value of those sentiments which have been 
addressed to the Catholics of Ii ?land in general, 
and to your priesthood in particular. 

Ye are not called upon to assent to what reason 
can disapprove, or your unbiassed judgment can 
condemn or reprobate. Ye are not required to 
expound questions of “scholastic divinity,” nor 
to compare the relative merits of human fabrica¬ 
tions, imposed and practised under colour of Di¬ 
vine institutions, during successive ages; but you 
are called upon to inquire, whether any system 
of human legislation could possibly supply that 
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moral void under which the majority of the Irish 
population has for centuries laboured, and by 
which they have been alternately the slaves of 
passion and the instruments of design. 

Tlie objects you are required to obtain (I must 
again repeat it) are no less than the happiness of 
mao, and the security of nations ! 

Whether yc appeal to history for experience, 
or to your own hearts for conviction, ye must 
equally confess that human institutions—the pro¬ 
ductions of frail and imperfect man can never be 
the ca?ise, though they may be converted into the 
means, by which such blessings should be secured 
and effected. 

The true principle of self-government must be 
first understood, and the basis on which it rests 
admitted and established, before legislation can 
evince wisdom, or obedience duty. 

Each must advert to the records of truth to 
discover that supreme allegiance which its Divine 
Author exclusively claims, and also to learn the 
true principles of moral obligation—the nature 
and character of civil obedience—and the cause of 
that benevolence the practice of which it enjoins 
on all. 

If ye really anticipate union from concessmi, 
your anatomy of the human heart is more 
curious than satisfactory; for in the past and pre¬ 
sent situation of our miserable country, ye may 
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as weJI expect to gather “ grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles.” 

Examine the principles I have endeavoured to 
establish by the facts which history attests, and 
then deny if ye can that motives do not exist 
sufficient to compel your co-operation in the re¬ 
covery (from your “ venerable hierarchy”) of 
that Charter of truth and liberty, which is alone 
calculated to procure happiness and to obtain 
security. 

I will not require your opinions on the ques¬ 
tion of “ the infallibility of the Church.” That 
doctrine, if merely speculative, though impious, 
would (politically) be an inoffensive delusion ; but 
its consequences become tremendous when the 
mind can be subjugated to its belief and appalled 
by its authority. But I would only require ye to 
prove its truth by the following test; viz. how can 
the belief of this doctrine contribute to promote 
the glory of God and the happiness of man? 
And if your minds were ever exercised on the 
nature of such a claim, or the Scriptures, from 
whence it ought to be derived, and by which, if 
divine, it must be expressly recognized, have ever 
been consulted; and if, in the course of such in¬ 
quiry, your reason has been freely exercised to 
discover the basis of such a pretension; then I 
should only say. Believe it if yoti can, for the ex¬ 
ercise of so much faith against reason would, if 
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aided by it, enable you to surmount all difficul¬ 
ties, and raise you (if possible) above the chances 
of mortality. 

But whatever your opinions might still con¬ 
tinue to be on the subject of the “ infallibility of 
the church,” I am inclined to think ye will not 
become the advocates of its “ impeccability.” 
Here, indeed, positive evidence must at once 
destroy every favourable presumption which ye 
rajght have previously entertained. 

This infallible church is expressly charged with 
retaining from the majority of the people the 
possession anduse of the holy Scr iptures, and of 
distributing them only to a chosen few, polluted 
and defiled, and even then not as a right but 
merely.as a favour; for the same power that can 
absolutely withhold, may partially privilege and 
arbitrarily reassume. 

It is impossible on such a subject as the pre¬ 
sent to avoid repetition. The importance of the 
offence charged and substantiated affords an 
ample excuse; as the reason assigned for such de¬ 
tention is the incalculable injury which an indis¬ 
criminate use of the Scriptures amongst the igno¬ 
rant and illiterate must inevitably produce, of 
which “ the Church ” is alone competent to de¬ 
termine; though the use of the Scriptures is 
freely extended to all, and imperiously directed 
(for “tothe poor the Gospel was preached”) by 
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that great Authority who is alone infallible and 
Divine. 

However improved your sentiments and opis- 
nions may possibly be, ye belong to a society not 
simply ignorant, but systematically perverted : the 
necessity, tliei’efore, of rescuing them from moral 
bondage becomes essential to those who are the 
immediate candidates for power and privilege. 
But tlie impelling motive for your individual 
exertions and joint co-operation in the recovery 
of the Charter of your Christian liberty is this— 
the happiness that must then be enjoyed, and the 
security that would then be obtained. 

That religion might procure for man certain 
and essential benefits, it must be pure and unde- 
Jiled, as delivered by its great Author ; otherwise 
the evils that pervade society from its spurious 
imitation become desolating and calamitous. 

The justice of this observation has been so 
practically verified as to supercede the necessity 
of protracted discussion. 

Ye are addressed as men who are capable of 
raising your minds above narrow prejudices and 
vulgar errors; and as much has been said on the 
subject of " liberality,” prove its existence by 
your actions. 

The truth of the premises, viz. that true re¬ 
ligion is essential to man, is admitted: let us not 
differ then in the mode of drawing the conclusion. 
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‘^Search the Scriptures” as they are, without 
pote or comment. Read them, if possible, di¬ 
vested of previous opinions; and I will trust to 
your candour to confess that the treasure of 
which the majority of your countrymen is so 
eruelly deprived, is the only basis upon which 
a wise and permanent policy can be erected, and 
that the necessity which is imposed on you, as 
men and Christians, of distributing the Scriptures 
amongst your enslaved countrymen, and conse¬ 
quently of disclaiming the Papal authority, iscon- 
trouling and imperative. True it is, that in satisfy¬ 
ing your consciences, by exercising your reason, 
obstacles will increase, and the “enemies to the 
truth” oppose and malign you: but fear not: 
remember the words of the Apostle Peter, when, 
under trying circumstances, he said, “We must 
obey God rather than menand in his service 
you will be enabled to convert the wiles of Satan 
into the means by which your patriotic labours 
will be crowned with success. 

From you, particularly, much may reasonably 
be expected: sound deliberation, united with 
prompt and energetic action; the fear of man to 
subside, and in its place the fear of God to be 
substituted. 

The end to be obtained is national happiness 
united with national security—the means are 
an exemption from slavish fears and temporiaing 
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expedients, and the prosecution of one common 
cause by one great and national exertion. 

Doubtless, in the pursuit of this high and truly 
important duty, ye may be branded as apostates 
or relapsed heretics; ye may be warned of the 
heinous sin of judging for yourselves, or of dar¬ 
ing to exercise your reason without the previous 
authority of “the Church:” ye may also be told, 
that the advice ye received was only a snare laid 
to endanger your religion, and to disgrace your 
pastors;—all this and more will be boldly urged, 
and dexterously insinuated: but to men who are 
the professed advocates of constitutional liberty, 
I will not impute either vacillating fears or mean 
acquiescences; for otherwise ye would exhibit 
a strange and anomalous appearance—ye would 
profess liberty with your lips, but submit to an 
ignominious slavery by your actions—ye would 
become the registers of j'our own disqualifications 
by surrendering the cause of real liberty. “ Stand 
fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free, and be not entangled again with the 
yoke of bondage*.” 

Ye are not required to commence hostile ope¬ 
rations against your “venerable hierarcy.” If 
warned by the voice of Conscience, they should 
issue the expected proclamation; aS then ye would 
co-operate with those deserving of your confi- 

* Gal, V, 1. 
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dence, and by your joint exertions might and 
would, in one hour, render more essential service 
to the vital interests of your country, than all the 
labours of Popes or Councils have ever achieved, 
from Pope Boniface the Third of pious memory, 
to the happy aera of this enlightened pontificate. 

If, however, the still voice of conscience will 
not be heard; if the expected proclamation will 
not be issued by the party upon which such an 
imperious duty primarily devolves ; then indeed 
this objection will come too late—viz. that the 
delivery and interpretation of the Scriptures be¬ 
longs only to “ the Church.” For ye may with 
truth reply, “ If such was your positive duty, why 
has it not been performed ? Why has not the 
bread of life been bountifully distributed to a 
sickly and pining population? Produce your 
scriptural authority for such detention ; and if 
you assume the right of interpretation, also inform 
us where or to whom we are to resort for the ex¬ 
planation of any interpretation of “ the Church ” 
which, on due inquiry, may contradict our rea¬ 
son; and also produce the scriptural authority 
which compels us to submit to what our reason 
mtiy eventually condemn.” 

Inform your “ venerable hierarchy,” that ye 
are required, in the presence of your enslaved 
country, to give the best and most decided proof 
of your qualification for power and privilege, by 
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lescuing the Charter of your country’s freedom 
from those “ who have taken away the key of 
knowledge, anti will neither go in themselves nor 
suffer them, that are entering to go in*.” Assure 
them that you will not desist until your hopes are 
realized;—that legislative concession iiow would 
confirm error, but that acquaintance with the 
truth would dissipate and dispel it; — that by 
it abne the true principles of morality and obedi¬ 
ence can be inculcated;—that, as possession of 
this Charter would be a national benefit, so its 
recovery must assume the character of national 
exertion ;—and, that ye do not require to be more 
catholic than the “church’’was during the first 
five centuries of the Christian aera. And ye may, 
on the authority of unimpeached history, assure 
them, that for a more extended period the title 
of Universal Bishop was utterly unknown; that 
when first assumed, the impostor was supposed to 
betray the spirit of Anti-Christ; and that ye will 
not from henceforth submit to the exercise of 
any foreign spiritual jurisdiction over the free¬ 
born subjects of your native land. Assure them 
that ye do not intend to interfere with their 
spiritual jurisdiction within the realm, nor with 
the tenets in which ye have been so zealously 
instructed; that ye will only bring such tenets to 
the ordeal of the Scriptures, of which ye presume 
* Matt, xxiii. 13. 
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they could not disapprove, as your “ venerable 
hierarchy” admit such Scriptures to be authen^- 
tic and divine; and that, according to the con- 
Jormity or non-conformity of such tenets to this 
standard, they will either be retained or rejected; 
—that ye will not consider such conduct as an 
interference with the doctrine or discipline of any 
sect or party, but as an act of imperative justice, 
by which a common but invaluable property, on 
which reason ought to be exercised, will be re¬ 
stored to all, loithout dictation or controul; and 
by the use of which, the mind would soar, “ on 
eagles’ wings,” above the narrow limits of human 
artifice;—and that ye are convinced such a reso¬ 
lution, vigorously enforced and completed, is not 
only truly Catholic, but the only effectual re¬ 
medy to eradicate all “heretical pravity” from the 
“Island of Saints.” 

Ye will thus perform the duties of good Catho¬ 
lics and real patriots. Ye will have your con¬ 
sciences to console you, and the anticipated grati¬ 
tude of unborn millions to cheer and consecrate 
your patriot labours. Ye will rank high upon the 
list of fame, and will then have justly earned the 
a'ppropriate appellation of “defenders of your 
country’s rights.” 

But if such exertions should not be made, 
either in conjunction with your clergy, or, on the 
principles of genuine catholicity, by yourselves, 
though unaided or opposed; then I would be glad 
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to know what solution ye would give to the fol¬ 
lowing postulate: “The ratios of the political.li¬ 
berty'and mental slavery of a nation being given, 
it is required to know, what proportion of poli-. 
tical power a society so con.stituted is entitled to 
claim or qualified to enjoy.” 

And now permit me to request ye will consider 
the value of the prize for which ye are to contend, 
and the honourable means by which ye are en¬ 
couraged to obtain it. 

Recollect, that though ye may deserve some 
credit for ingenuity, by embellishing the science 
of demonstration with an hypothetical solution 
of the above postulate, as applicable to our 
abused country, yet do not forget that “ Nero 
fiddled whilst Rome was burning.” 

Seriously reflect, that your decision will deter¬ 
mine whether truth shall be preferred to falsehood, 
or genuine liberty to the most unqualified slavery; 
and, as example is more forcible than precept, be 
assured also, that every region of the earth, either 
where the light of the Gospel is obscured and 
perverted, unperceived and unknown, or mani¬ 
fested and perspicuous, is remotely, if not direct¬ 
ly, interested in this important decision. And 
though ye may not feel the yoke as practically 
as the majority of your oppressed brethren, 
yet do not forget, that through policy consulted, or 
by indulgence wisely conferred, and not by right 
acknowledged, ye enjoy a precarious exemption. 
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Duly consider^ that if ye decline to fill the en- 
\vable stations to which ye are invited, and (in 
tlie wretched phraseology of the present day) 
are determined to stand hy and support your reli¬ 
gion; then, by that religion stand or fall, as con¬ 
tained in that great body of divinity and standard 
of Catholic orthodoxy, the Council of Trent. 

Recollect, ye are not persecuted for your opi¬ 
nions. Our orthodoxy is not capable of arriving at 
such theological perfection. Nor are ye punished 
for the actions of others, over whom ye could have 
no possible controul. But ye are disqualified from 
acquiring power and privilege until those obnox¬ 
ious doctrines maintained, practised, or imputed to 
the Church of Rome, are shewn to be expressly re¬ 
cited, c/ear/y repealed,and unequivocally venowwcedL, 
under the authority of the above council, by the 
production of that instrument to which I before 
adverted. 

Your present disqualification is founded on 
the immutable principles of equity and justice. 
For if these objectionable doctrines should not 
be repealed by that council, which ye consider 
the unerring standard of orthodoxy; and if such 
doctrines would be subversive of the security of 
society, whenever power could effect what policy 
must previously appear to reprobate ; it follows, 
that continued submission to such an authority is 
a virtual recognition of t^iese unrepealed doc- 
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trinesj—for the disqualification is in rem, and not 
in personam; and, therefore, the principle whiqrft 
I examined in the Second Part of this address, as 
recognized by the Constitution, remains unim¬ 
peached,—viz. an equality of rights with a capa¬ 
bility of privileges. 

Though this reasoning is, I apprehend, clear 
and decisive, yet it would excite my unfeigned 
regret, if, by your pertinacious adherence to an 
assumed authority, ye would come within the 
operation of those salutary restrictions (equally 
operative on all), the penalties of which need not 
be incurred if ye are resolved to act on the 
broad principles of Catholicity, by conforming to 
•what reason warrants, the Constitution prescribes, 
and the true Catholic Religion of Christ neither in 
its letter nor spirit condemns. 

Therefore, let me again entreat you, as I am 
more anxious for your welfare than apprehensive 
of your censure, that ye will not desert the true 
interests of your oppressed and insulted country; 
but that you will seriously weigh and consider 
how much ye are become the arbiters of her des¬ 
tiny: for if ye decide as reason dictates, and your 
true interests require, ye will, under the controul- 
ing influence of a wise and mysterious Providence, 
exhibit a more imposing spectacle of moral gran¬ 
deur, than even the present age, so fertile of great 
events, has as yet displayed. 
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Ye will represent the intellectual energies of 
Iceland, so long torpid and oppressed, at length 
roused from a mortal slumber; and ye will pro¬ 
claim the defeat of spiritual tyranny by the force 
of reason. Ye will then exhibit man in fair and 
due proportions; his mind elevated and expand¬ 
ed; his passions regulated and restrained: being 
a “ witness to the truth,” he will then look up to 
Heaven with pious gratitude, and on man with 
universal benevolence. 

Thoughts rush into my mind as I advance; but 
more need not be said, to call into action all the 
faculties of man, and to devote them to the wants 
of an afflicted country. 

In the course of this address, I have laboured 
in sincerity, if not with success, to promote the 
true interests of Ireland; and though Catholics 
(so called) may boast of many friends, who would 
rather purchase popularity than incur displeasure, 
yet true friendship would sooner forego the one, 
and risk the other, than lose the opportunity of 
discovering their disease, and pointing out their 
remedy. 

I have stated the security which they now en¬ 
joy, in the possession of “original rights,” by 
which the invaluable blessings of life, liberty, and 
property are irrevocably established. 

I have endeavoured, I trust successfully, to 
prove by historic reference, that equality of 
rights with a capability of privileges is a re- 
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cognized principle of the Constitution, possessing 
recuperative energies illustrative of such a priqp 
ciple, which, though often suspended, were never 
obliterated or destroyed. 

I have also endeavoured to prove, that the qua¬ 
lification prescribed as the precedent condition to 
be performed, previous to their admission to 
power and privilege, is neither repugnant to this 
political principle, nor contrary to the letter or 
the spirit of the Christian religion: and. I 
have finally considered the nature and conse¬ 
quences of divided allegiance, together with the 
tendency and character of those pastoral duties 
as now performed by the hierarchy of what is 
called " Catholic Ireland,” and endeavoured to 
establish this important conclusion, that under the 
influence of such pastoral instruction, arising 
from submission to the authority of a foreign spi¬ 
ritual jurisdiction, the Catholics of Ireland would 
be unfit depositaries of power and privileges; and 
therefore, that they are virtually, though not ex¬ 
pressly, the accessaries of their own degradation. 

Having now viewed and considered this subject 
in its varied shapes and respective bearings, if not. 
with ability equal to its importance, at least with 
zeal and sincerity; and having addressed two 
orders of men whose co-operation ought to be se* 
cure, “ if wisdom crieth not in vain;” permit me 
to request your Lordship’s attention to a few con- 
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eluding observations. The clear distinction be¬ 
tween the rights of conscience and the exercise 
of legislative authority, you must now, I trust, 
be enabled fully to appreciate; and though the 
opinions which have been advanced in support of 
this essential distinction may, as far as the indivi¬ 
dual is concerned, be justly disregarded, yet if 
they are warranted by facts and supported by 
experience, they become Jixed^ not volatile: they 
are^ beacons to warn, not meteors to fascinate or 
deceive. 

I anticipate your Lordship’s concurrence with 
my former definition of legislation, that it is a 
“ choice of evilsand that in its due application 
you are to discover “ sound policy for really, 
my Lord, if you duly examine those various acts 
of legislation, from Magna Charta to the Act of 
Settlement (inclusive), which are justly consi¬ 
dered the pledges of our constitutional rights, 
you will perceive legislation to proceed on a due 
appreciation of man as he is, not as he ought to be 
—you will perceive that human frailty, as invested 
with authority, is anticipated by the provisions 
made to counteract it ■, that all the negative 
or prohibitory clauses contained in these charters 
are so many restraints on vice, to produce virtue, 
and on licentiousness, to secure and perpetuate 
liberty; and that, whenever any of their respec¬ 
tive provisions are so neutralized as to become 
the auxiliaries of vice, catering to the propensi- 
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ties of a corrupt nature by vainly presuming that 
man is ichat he ought to be, then the blessings 
an abstract and visionary policy (not to use any 
harsher terms) become too fatally evident. The 
value of experience is, then, admitted, even by 
those whose “ liberality ” on other occasions has 
frequently disregarded that warning voice. 

The provisions contained in the Act of Settle¬ 
ment, and the manner in which they are evaded, 
is illustrative of these observations. By the .se¬ 
venth clause in the Act of Settlement, passed in 
the 12th and 15th year of William the Third, 
entitled An Act for the Limitation of the Crown, 
and better securing the Rights and Liberties of 
the Subject, it is expressly enacted, “That no 
person who has an office or place of profit under 
the Crown, or who receives a pension from the 
Crown, shall be capable of serving as a Member 
of the House of Commons.” 

Here, then, legislation proceeded on a full as¬ 
surance and knowledge of the human character, 
of what man really is, and therefore wisely 
guarded against the union of power and emolu¬ 
ment in the person of the representative; for, as 
I before remarked, the retention of power ope¬ 
rates more strongly on the mind than the pursuit 
of ii; and therefore in the same degree disqua¬ 
lifies its possessor from the dispassionate exercise 
of that constitutional independence which ought 
to be an indispensable qualification for those who 
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]|gisljition. 

. Let it not be vainly imagined that any human 
institution can be formed exempt from the prin¬ 
ciples of natural and acquired corruption; but 
the spirit of the Act virtually declares, that the 
disease should not be fed and pampered, but miti¬ 
gated and subdued, though it cannot be finally 
eradicated. How then is the spirit of the Act 
destroyed, whilst its letter is punctiliously complied 
with ? I answer, The representative of the peo¬ 
ple, on receiving the reward of his patriotic la- 
bours, vacates his seat, as incapable by the letter 
of the Act to retain it, but, in defiance of its spirit, 
he is capable of being re-elected! What con¬ 
strained homage is here paid to virtue, even 
by the continuance of that Act, the salutary 
effects of which are thus so constitutionally evaded! 
—an Act intended by our patriot ancestors to be 
practical and beneficial, by separating legislative 
duty from ministerial office; an Act justly con¬ 
sidered as one of our constitutional charters—its 


policy, therefore, need not now be discussed and 
ought not to be perverted, as it displays on its 
front evidence of matured consideration; other¬ 
wise it would be worse than folly to call that a 
charter, the provisions of which were not as im¬ 
mutable and perpetual as the rights and privileges 
it professed to secure ought to be inviolate and 
inalienable. 
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WSdfXpCu/COis mny and too often are, resorte^ 

to in order to palliate what they cannot remove; 
and so far as they answer their respective ends, 
by being subordinate to, and not destructive of, 
chartered rights, will perhaps be dignified with 
the name of "policy;” but " no state necessity 
or existing circumstances” can justify such a 
modification of the Act of Settlement as vir¬ 
tually libels the wisdom of those enlightened 
legislators we have been from infancy instructed 
to venerate and esteem, rendering their patriot 
labours (the effects of which they intended all 
should practically enjoy) only a specious and un¬ 
productive theory. But it is an awful truth, that 
this Act has been gradually undermined, though 
it perhaps could not be openly assaulted. What 
cannot be acquired by force may efl'ectually be 
attained by influence. Yet it would ill become 
either the ministerial party or the opposition, im¬ 
properly denominated " the country party”—the 
possessors or expectants of power—to use recri¬ 
mination. Each is “ particeps criminis ”—pa¬ 
triots or courtiers alternately, as power is pos¬ 
sessed or hopes frustrated; and if an accuser 
could be found amongst the ranks of the con¬ 
tending parties, he must patriotically anticipate 
the effects of just retaliation. This is is not vxdgar 
censure or indiscriminate abuse. If it is not true, 
it must recoil with redoubled force on him who 
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uses it. Man is too often liberal in sentiment 
though contracted in action. Truth, whether 
political or religious, must ever be offensive, be¬ 
cause it allays humati vanity, and administers no 
aliment to human corruption. 

The negative clauses in all the charters of our 
liberties, from Magna Charta to the Bill of Rights 
inclusive, were applicable to the objects over 
whom power was to be exercised: but the Act 
of Settleiiieiit applies also to the depositaries of 
it: hence the subsequent necessity of evading 
those disqualifications which the wise policy of 
our ancestors considered as essential to the free¬ 
dom of legislative inquiry, and to the security 
of the subject against the consequences of indefi¬ 
nite taxation, which the union of legislative with 
ministerial power must ever be enabled to pro¬ 
duce ; as the ratio of taxation, payable by- the in¬ 
dividual, either as the depositary of power or as 
the trustee of popular confidence, bears no propor ¬ 
tion to what he enjoys of emolument and influ¬ 
ence in possession, or appreciates in expectancy. 

True it is, that corruption might be rendered 
destructive to itself by its votaries requiring pay¬ 
ment p7'evious to performance. But such is the 
composition of imperfect man, that his belief is 
ever commensurate with his wishes; and thus a 
never-failing credit is established from the inex¬ 
haustible source of human degeneracy: “ it pal¬ 
ters with him in a double sense; it holds the 
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word of promise to the ear, but breaks it to the 
hope.” This language cannot be mistakep, 
though the present “ enlightened age ” may boast 
of political as well as of religious casuists, as 
it is intended to aifaken conscience and to 
convert nominal into real patriotism. With 
truth I can assert, that I am not anxious to 
innovate, but to restore. A practical, not a 
visionary, reform may in a great degree be 
effected by the restoration of this wise and 
salutary charter to its original and intended 
operation, by attaching an actual incapacity of 
re-election u))on any Member of the House of 
Commons who comes within the scope and mean¬ 
ing of the seventh clause of this Act, as before 
stated ; thus steadilv adhering to the wisdom of 

w O 

our ancestors, who, convinced of our vices, but 
more than doubtful of our virtues, combated, 
but did not stimulate, the propensities of an im¬ 
perfect and corrupted nature. 

The violation of hu'man laws justly provokes 
a correspondent punishment, and calls forth the 
moral superintendence of an enlightened govern¬ 
ment ; but neutralizing their benefits may, per¬ 
haps, as the “ arcana imperii,” be just, necessary, 
and expedient. However, the moral code from 
which such policy can be extracted, I confess 
my inability to discover; but if “ liberality ” is to 
be dignified with the title of legislative wisdom, 
by conferring political power without catholic 
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qualification, calculate then, if you can, the bless¬ 
ings of that happy union, when error will be 
(ingrafted on corruption. Is not this the appro¬ 
priate season to dispel the one and to eradicate 
the other ? 

It has been formerly said by a great statesman*,’ 
that England can be ruined only by her Parlia¬ 
ments; and by a celebrated foreign writer f, that 
the liberties of England will then be destroyed 
when the legislative becomes more corrupt than 
the executive power; yet, with great deference to 
such high authorities, I am satisfied, that, though 
the conclusions would be just if the premises 
were fully admitted, such positions are only 
tenable on a supposition that the principle of 
counteraction did not exist—that disease had per¬ 
vaded the whole mass—and that the power of 
resistance to arrest its progress had at length 
finally ceased ! But experience has proved, and 
I am satisfied ever will prove, that a portion of 
vitality still exists, and that the House of Com¬ 
mons contains within itself the seeds of its own 
regeneration; which, under the fostering hand 
of patriotism, awakened to a just sense of its real 
danger, will again revive, with unimpaired and 
unabated vigour, and expel that consuming dis¬ 
ease under which the Constitution has so long and 
patiently laboured. This is self-defence, not vague 
or empty declamation. 

* Lord Burleigh. t Montesquieu. 
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You are not unconscious of the high tone in 
which “ liberty’’ resounded through the various 
speeches and resolutions of those efilightened Ca¬ 
tholic legislators, which have been made at their 
council-board, and successively published for the 
moral and political improvement of Ireland, 
wherein their anxiety “ to cleanse the Augean 
stable” is peculiarly discernible; and though they 
felt an honourable ambition to aid and support 
the national councils by their legislative talents 
and exertions, yet they hailed the auspicious hour, 
when corruption would cease, and the rights of a 
free people be vindicated by the effect of equal re¬ 
presentation. 

1 must, therefore, necessarily presume, that 
(even if no precedent condition were imposed pre¬ 
vious to their admission to power and privilege) 
they would not so far violate their patriotic pro¬ 
fessions, as to accept of honours and distinctions, 
by becoming Members of a Parliament so consti¬ 
tuted, either as purchasers, by patronage, or by what 
is figuratively stated '‘free election, ” through the 
use of means which would but ill accord with their 
exalted notions of constitutional purity. They 
anticipate the period when the rights of a “free 
people ” will be vindicated by the effect of equal re¬ 
presentation. I also look forward, with fond 
anxiety and increasing hopes, t© “that auspi¬ 
cious hour," when the majority of Ireland will, in 
reality, become what they now vainly pretend to 
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be, "freemen.” These enlightened legislator's 
jfnly assume the existence of this freedom. I have 
■ fwt only denied, but actually disproved it. How¬ 
ever, during the continuance of that legislative 
corruption which they so pathetically deplore, 
let their patriot labours be directed to the reco¬ 
very of that great charter of their emancipation, 
“the Scriptures,” by a due examination of which 
they will discover how they are to become fl*ee~ 
men, and to escape from that mental bondage 
which spiritual tyranny has for centuries' im¬ 
posed upon them; and they will then be better 
qualified to combat corruption, by the unerring 
means which may be employed for the attain¬ 
ment of real liberty; and thus produce, by the 
impressive force of reason and example, that 
conviction of their sincerity in the cause of free¬ 
dom which popular and eloquent appeals are 
not so well calculated to demonstrate. 

Human legislation not founded on experience, 
would be as criminal as it is vain and inefficient. 
Concession and restraint have alternately suc¬ 
ceeded each other, without producing their in¬ 
tended benefits. Temporizing policy has raised 
hopes and diminished confidence. The "Catholic” 
question has been fought, rather than discussed. 
The true friends of “Catholic” liberty have been 
ihtitled “ bigots,” whilst the Administration of the 
country, on which I am not called upon to pro- 

SQ 
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nounce an eulogium, has been considered as un¬ 
just. The former epithet, it must be confessed, wa^ 
happily and judiciously selected: the latter is of 
approved signification whenever legislation op¬ 
poses passion and acts from the conviction of 
matured reflection. To separate error from the 
most approved specimens of human counsel, 
tvould be as impossible to achieve as it must be 
frantic to imagine; but it is a criminal abuse of 
reason to expect that legislation could be success¬ 
ful in procuring the happiness and security of 
any nation, as illustrated in the case of degraded 
Ireland, where the majority of its inhabitants 
are deprived and ignorant of those elementary 
principles of real liberty, upon a knowledge of 
which all legislation must be founded, and who 
chimerically expect from human authority that 
power and those privileges for the enjoyment of 
which they must be duly qualified by their own 
previous exertions. 

I expect your Lordship’s assistance and patron¬ 
age, in recommending and enforcing the applica¬ 
tion of the truths herein contained, only as far as 
reason approves, Christianity does not condemn, 
and an enlarged and enlightened policy confirms 
them. The objects to be obtained are worthy 
of all the energies of a rational and intellectual 
nature—the means recommended, it is humbly 
hoped, are neither partial nor ephemeral, but 
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practical and decisive: they must enforce convic¬ 
tion; and, I trust, may speedily ensure permanent 
rand complete success. I will leave the event to 
Him in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death, for great is the truth, and it must prevail! 

LIBERATOR. 



ERRATA. 

Page 40, line 19; for “ legal,” read “ royal.” 

-43, — 1; for “ of,” read “ at.” 

■-50, —-13; for “ thought,” read “ though.” 

-60, — 6 from bottom; insert the word “ original" 

before “ oath." 

- 108, line 23; for “ nominated,” rearf “ nominates.” 

-128, — 2; for “ inquiry,” mrf “injury.” 



APPENDIX. 


THE following documents are submitted to 
public investigation without criticism or remark, 
with the exception of Nos. I and VII. In the 
former of which, the sentiments of an individual 
are expressed on the interesting subject of moral 
obligation. If such sentiments were privatebj dis¬ 
closed vmA confidentially communicated, no human 
consideration should induce their publication; but 
they were previously detailed in a public news¬ 
paper, as a vindication of public conduct from 
an alleged charge to vilify and asperse it. The 
broad distinction between the character of the 
man^ and the doctrines attached to the profession 
of which he was an episcopal member, cannot be 
•confounded. His memory may, and I doubt not 
will, be adverted to (as a private character) with 
respect and esteem, whilst the doctrines of “ the 
Church” (whatever the slate of his mind then 
might possibly be) will continue, until changed, to 
be practically felt and sincerely lamented. 
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No. I.— (seep. 95.J 

I 

" AN Advertisement appeared in the Leinster Journal of 
last Saturday, signed George Bryan, in which I am charged 
with the breach of a solemn promise. A public attack of 
this kind necessarily calls on any man to justify his con¬ 
duct, if in his power. A plain narrative of the facts, as 
they happened, and an explanation of the motives on 
which I acted, will complete this justification, I hope, in 
the eyes of any impartial man. 

“ 1st. I acknowledge that I promised, to some gentlemen 
of the Committee, that 1 would sign these addresses, when 
some lines, to which I objected, would be expunged—but 
I utterly deny having made any solemn promise, if by a 
solemn promise Mr. Bryan means any thing more than a 
^serious promise;’ for nothing, in actions, expressions, 
or writing, was superadded to the verbal declaration I 
made of signing the addresses when corrected. The nature 
of the case did not at all require a solemn promise; and 
the gentlemen who presented these addresses to me had 
too much sagacity and judgment to alarm my suspicions 
by such a proposal; for the consequence would probably 
be, a rejection of the addresses on the spot. 

2dly. Some days elapsed before the corrected addresses 
were again brought to me to be signed. In this interval 
many of the Clergy and Laity of this city came to me, 
and remonstrated against my signing these addresses. 
They urged, that these addresses were calculated to pass 
an indirect censure on the proceedings of the Prelates in 
Dublin, and to diminish the respect due to their late Re¬ 
solutions; that they were preparatory steps to the conces¬ 
sion of a Veto to the Government, in the nomination of 
the Catholic Prelates of Ireland; and that a general dislike 
and disapprobation of these addresses prevailed among the 
great majority of the Priests and Catholic Laity of the city. 
When I ascertained this last fact, I resolved not to sign 
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the addresses, and was at the same time persuaded that I 
was guilty of no sin or crime by such a refusal. 

^ ■“ I am convinced that a serious, sincere, and voluntary 
promise binds a man, who makes it, under the pain of sin^ 
to fulfil it. But, I am likewise convinced, that the obli¬ 
gation arising from a promise ceases in the following 
cases:— 

1st. If a man promises a thing impossible. For no one 
can be bound to do a thing impossible to be done. 

“ adly. If a man promises to do any thing sinful or un* 
lawful. For no promise, though confirmed with an oathj 
can bind a man to commit sin. 

“ 3dly. When a person, in whose favour a promise is 
made, releases the promiser from the promise he has 
made. 

“4thly. When a man promises a thing pernicious or use¬ 
less to the person in whose favour the promise is made. 

“ Sthly. When, before the promise is fulfilled, the cir¬ 
cumstances become so changed, that the person promis-^ 
ing, had he foreseen these circumstances, would never 
have made the promise. 

“On this case I rest my justification. For had I foreseen 
or known that my signing these addresses would produce 
such alarm and consternation, such dislike and disappro¬ 
bation, as I afterwards found they would, in the minds of 
the great majority of the Catholic Priests and Laity of this 
city, I would by no means have consented to sign them.— 
St. Thomas says, ‘ That a man is not guilty of an untruth 
‘ in such a case; because, when he promised, he intended 
‘to perform his promise: nor is he unfaithful to his pro- 
mise, because the circumstances are changed afterwards.' 
This is not only the opinion of St. Thomas, but is also the 
opinion of all the theologians and canonists I ever saw or 
read. 

“JAMES LANIGAN." 

“ Kilkenny, Nov. 8, 1808.” 
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No. II. — fgecp.O^. 

Deelaralion of the Roman Catholic Primate of all 
Ireland. 

“ I THINK, and am certain, that in forming their Reso¬ 
lutions the Prelates did not mean to decide that the ad¬ 
mission of a Veto, or negative, on the part of the Crown, 
V^ilh the consent of the Holy See, in the election of Ro¬ 
man Catholic Bishops, would be contbaky to the 
DOCTRINE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

or to ANY PRACTICE OR USAGE ESSENTIALLY OR INDIS¬ 
PENSABLY connected with the Roman Catholic Religionw 
Candour, however, and truth oblige me to say, that the 
declaration made by the Bishops on the above-mentioned 
occasion was dictated by what they and I conceived to be 
a well-founded apprehension that the concession in ques¬ 
tion might eventually he attended with consequences dan¬ 
gerous to the Roman Catholic Religion. Such danger, in 
my mind, and in the opinion of several other prelates, is 
of a TEMPORARY NATURE, resulting from existing cir¬ 
cumstances, though many persons suppose it to arise 
from the nature of the measure, thus giving to the re- 
SOLUnON OF THE BISHOPS A MEANING IT DOES NOT BEAR.” 


No, III.— (seep.Sa.) 

“jll a numerous Meeting of the Roman Catholic Committee 
of the County and City of Kilkenny, on Monday, No¬ 
vember 1, 1808; 

“Major Bryan in the Chair; 

“ IT was proposed, and unanimously agreed to, that the 
Declaration of the Most Reverend the Roman Catholic 
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Primate of all Ireland* be now read; and being read ac¬ 
cordingly, it was resolved, that this Declaration, together 
^ilh ihe unanimous Resolutions annexed, should be insert¬ 
ed in the public papers. 

“ Resolved—That the thanks of this Committee are 
justly doe, and are hereby most respectfully given, to the 
most Rev, Doctor O’Reilly, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Armagh, for his luminous, candid, and satisfactory ex¬ 
planation, on an important question recently submitted 
to him by the Roman Catholic Noblemen and Gentlemen 
of the County Louth, and which question we regret to 
find so much misunderstood, and so industriously misre¬ 
presented. Well aware that the vesting in the Crown 
a certain Veto, or Negative, on the nomination of Irish Ro¬ 
man Catholic Bishops, with the consent of the Holy See, 
did not militate against our faith, nor even against the 
discipline of our church, wc rejoice to sec our opinion con¬ 
firmed by the highest Roman Catholic episcopal authority 
in Ireland. 

“ Resolved—^That wc deprecate, in a point purely eccle¬ 
siastical, all interference on the part of the Roman Catholic 
Laity, lending, by intimidation, to prevent our Prelates 
from hereafter coinciding in such arrangements as may 
satisfy his Majesty’s Government, ensure success to the 
Catholic claims, and be at the same time perfectly com¬ 
patible with the interest and safety of our religion. 

(Signed) “GEORGE BRYAN,^Chairman.” 


No. IV— (seep. 129.) 

Bull of Pope Adrian, dated 1165. 

“ADRIAN, Bishop, servant of the servants of God, to his 
dearest son in Christ, the illustrious King of England, 
greeting, and apostolic benediction. 

• Vide supra, No II. 

2 a 
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Full laudably and profitably hath your magnificence 
conceived the design of propagating your glorious renown 
on earth, and completing your reward of eternal happil- 
ness in heaven; while, as a Catholic prince, you are in¬ 
tent on enlarging the borders of the church, teaching the 
truth of the Christian faith to the ignorant and rude, 
exterminating the roots of vice from the field of the Lord, 
and for the more convenient execution of this purpose re¬ 
quiring the counsel and fivvour of the Apostolic See. In 
which, the maturer your deliberation, and the greater the 
discretion of your procedure, by so much the happier, we 
trust, will be your progress, with the assistance of the 
Lord; as all things are used to come to a prosperous end 
and issue, which take their beginning from the ardour of 
faith and the love of religion. 

“ There is indeed no doubt but that Ireland, and all the 
islands on which Christ the Sun of Righteousness hath 
shone, and which have received the doctrines of the 
Cliristian faith, do belong to the jurisdiction of St. Peter 
and of the holy Roman Church, as your Excellency also 
doth acknowledge. And therefore we are the more soli¬ 
citous to propagate the righteous plantation of faith in this 
land, and the branch acceptable to God, as we have the 
secret conviction of conscience that this is more espe¬ 
cially our bounden duty. 

« You then, most dear son in Christ, have signified to 
us your desire to enter into the island of Ireland, in order 
to reduce the people to obedience unto laws, and to extir¬ 
pate the plants of vice; and that yon are willing to pay 
from each house a yearly pension of one penny to St. 
Peter, and that you will preserve the rights of the churches 
this land whole and inviolate. We therefore, with 
that grace and acceptance suited to your pious and laud¬ 
able design, and favourably assenting to your petition, du 
hold it good and acceptable, that, for extending the bor¬ 
ders of the church, restraining the progress of vice, for 
the correction of manners, the planting of virtue, and the 
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increase of religion, you enter this island, and execute 
therein whatever shall pertain to the honour of God and 
Welfare of the land; and that the people of this land re- 
' ceive you honourably, and reverence you as their lord: 
the rights of their churches still remaining sacred and in¬ 
violate ; and saving to St. Peter the annual pension of one 
penny from every house. 

“ If then you be resolved to carry the design you have 
conceived into effectual execution, study to form this na¬ 
tion to virtuous manners; and labour by yourself, and 
others whom you shall judge meet for this work, in faith, 
wqrd, and life, that the church may be there adorned; that 
the religion of the Christian faith may be planted and grow 
up; and that all things pertaining to the honour of God, 
aud the salvation of souls, be so ordered, that you may be 
entitled to the fulness of eternal reward from God, and ob¬ 
tain a glorious renown on earth throughout all ages.” 


No. V. — (see p.'TiM.) 

Decree of Ferdinand VII. re- estallishing the Inquisition. 

“ THE glorious title of Catholic, which distinguishes us 
from among all other Christian princes, is owing to the 
perseverance of the kings of Spain, who would never to¬ 
lerate in their states any other religion than the Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman. This title imposes upon me the 
duty to render myself worthy of it by all the means which 
.Heaven has placed within my power. The late troubles, 
and the war which has desolated, during six years, every 
province in the kingdom; the long abode which has been 
made in Spain, by troops of different sects, almost all of 
v?hom were infected with sentiments of hatred towards our 
religion; the disorder which has been the infallible result 
of this, and the inattention with which the affairs of our 
holy religion have been treated during this unfortunate 
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period: ail these circumstances united, have laid the field 
open to wicked persons, who have never experienced any 
check: dangerous opinions have been introduced, and havl 
taken root in our states, by the same means as they are 
spread in other countries. 

“ Wishing, then, to remedy so grievous an evil, and to 
preserve among my subjects the holy religion of Jesus 
Christ, which they have always revered, and in which 
they have lived, and always wish to live, either on account 
of the personal obligation of having no other imposed on 
the princes who reign over them by the fundamental laws, 
which I have promised and sworn to observe, or becavse 
this religion is the most certain means of sparing my peo¬ 
ple from intestine dissensions, and insuring to them that 
tranquillity of which they stand in need, I have judged it 
necessary, under the present circumstances, that the Tri¬ 
bunal of the Holy Office should resume its jurisdiction. 

“ Upon this subject, learned and virtuous prelates, many 
respectable corporations, and grave personages ecclesias¬ 
tics and seculars, have represented to me, that Spain is in¬ 
debted to this tribunal for the good fortune of not having 
fallen, in the I6th century, into errors which have caused 
so many misfortunes among other nations; and that, on 
the contrary, at that period, the sciences were here culti¬ 
vated with distinction, and Spain produced a multitude of 
great men, distinguished by their knowledge and their 
piety. It has further been represented to me, that the Op¬ 
pressor of Europe has not neglected to employ, as an effi¬ 
cacious method of introducing the corruption and discord 
which supported so well his projects, the suppression of. 
this tribunal, under the vain pretext that it could exist no 
longer, in consequence of the enlightened stale of the pre¬ 
sent age; and that the pretended Cortes, general and ex¬ 
traordinary, under the same pretext, and under the favour 
of the constitution which they tumultuously decreed, 
abolished also the holy office, to the regret of the whole 
nation. 
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‘‘For these causes I have been earnestly supplicated to 
re-establish it in the exercise of its functions; and yield¬ 
ing to considerations so just, and to the'.vish manifested 
by my people, whose zeal for the religion of our ancestors 
has anticipated my orders, by hastening to recal sponta¬ 
neously the subaltern inquisitors of some provinces— 

“ I have, therefore, resolved, that for the moment the 
supreme council of the Inquisition, and the other tribunals 
of the holy office, shall resume their authorities, conform¬ 
able to the concessions which have been made to them by 
the sovereign pontiffs, at the instance of my august prede¬ 
cessors, and by the prelates of the diocese, and by the 
kings who have assured to them the full exercise thereof; 
observing in this double jurisdiction, ecclesiastical and 
civil, the ordonnances which were in force in 1808, and 
the laws which have, on different occasions, been made for 
obviating certain abuses. But as, independent of these 
ancient laws, it may be proper to add new ones on this 
subject, and my intention being to perfect that establish¬ 
ment in such manner as to render it eminently useful to 
my subjects, it is my desire that, as soon as the said su¬ 
preme council of the Inquisition shall be assembled, two 
of the members who compose it, joined to two of the mem¬ 
bers of the council of Castile, both appointed by me, shall 
examine the forms and mode of proceeding of the holy 
office, in its processes, and w'ith respect to the censure and 
prohibition of books; and if they find that the interests of 
my subjects, or the claims of sound justice, require any 
reform or change, they will make a report to me, siipport- 
-ed by their observations, in order that I may take the ne¬ 
cessary resolutions, 

“I, THE KING.” 

.‘t Madrid, July 21, ISU. 
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No. VI. — fsee p. 214.) 

** Edict of the most excellent Lord Inquisitor- General, trans¬ 
mitted to the respective Districts oj all the Spanish Domi¬ 
nions in Europe and America. 

*‘WE, D. Francisco Xavier Mier y Campillo, by the 
grace of God and of the holy apostolic see Bishop of Al- 
meria, knight of the great cross of the royal and distin¬ 
guished Spanish order of Charles III. member of bis Ma¬ 
jesty's council, and Inquisitor-General of his kingdoms 
and lordships, 

“To all the faithful inhabitants oftbesekingdoms,health 
in our Lord Jesus. We are all astonished at and deplore 
with the greatest reason, the horrid ravages caused cii our 
soil by the barbarity and fierceness of our cneinies, which 
will be transmitted to distant generations in the multitude 
of ruins, which strike the eye, from one extreme of the 
kingdom to the other; but however great these evils may 
be, as well as the desolation to which whole towns have 
been reduced, together with numberless families of all con¬ 
ditions and classes, we have still to deplore another evil 
incomparably greater, with which Divine Providence has 
punished our sins; for though poverty,misery,widowhood, 
orphanage, as well as other kinds of unhappiness, justly 
excite pain and regret, they cannot in any way be com¬ 
pared with that we ought to feel at the loss of our holy 
faith, and of the ineffable consolations with w'hich, in. 
midst of the greatest afBictions and calamities, the religion 
of Jesus Christ upholds and comforts us. We will not 
say that th's has abandoned the sad and afflicted Spain,. 
nor that its holy law and the observance of its precepfs 
have disappeared from among us;—thanks to the infinite 
mercies of the Lord, who has punished us as a father, he 
always preserved in hb inheritance zealous workmen and 
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faithful servants, who watched and laboured for the glory 
of his holy name and for the honour of his t.-ue spouse, 
^ Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church;—but we all 
•behold with horror the rapid progress ot incredulity and 
the dreadful corruption of manners which have contami¬ 
nated the Spanish soil, and of which the piety and religious 
zeal of our forefathers would be ashamed; seeing that the 
same errors and new and dangerous doctrines which have 
miserably destroyed the greatest part of Europe, infest 
their beloved country, and that the youth drink, like water, 
this pestiferous venom, for the very reason that it flatters 
their passions and senses. 

“The compassionate heart of our sovereign was moved, 
at his return from captivity, on beholding this our sad si¬ 
tuation, and with a holy zeal he excited that of all eccle¬ 
siastical and secular authorities, in order to extirpate so 
great a scandal; and, in imitation of him, ail the good de¬ 
plore, that many of their children have given ear, as 
.heathen Rome once did, to the errors of all nations,, 

“ Under circumstances, unfortunately too notorious, it 
is not strange that all the lovers of religion should turn 
their eyes to the holy tribunal of the faith, and hope, from 
its zeal for tlie purity of doctrine and manners, that it will 
remedy, by the discharge of its sacred ministry, so many 
evils, through the ways and means granted to it by the 
apostolic and royal authority with which it is invested. 
Nothing more urgent to the truth nor more conformable 
to our institution: for in vain should we be centinels of 
the house of the Lord, if we were to remain asleep ia 
midst of the common danger to religion and our country, 
'God will not permit us thus basely to abandon his cause,, 
nor to correspond so ill to the exalted piety with which, 
the king, our lord, has re-established us in the weighty 
"functions of our ministry, in which we have sworn to be 
superior to all human, respect, whether it be necessary* to 
watch, persuade, and correct, or whether to separate, cut,. 
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or tear down, the rotten members, in ordfer that they may 
not infect the sound ones. 

“But, in order to proceed in so delicate as well 
important and necessary an operation, we will not imitate 
the ardent zeal of the Apostles when they asked of Jesus 
Christ to cause fire to rain down from heaven to destroy 
Samaria, but rather the meekness of their Master and 
Guide, of which certainly those are ignorant who wish us 
to commence our functions with fire and sword, by anathe¬ 
matizing and dividing, as the only remedy to. save the 
sacred deposit of the faith, and choak up the bad seed so 
abundantly scattered on our soil, as well by the immoral 
band of Jews and sectaries who have profaned it, as the 
unfortunate liberty of writing, copying, and publishing 
their errors. Our resolution has been very different, since 
we have meditated and carefully deliberated the matter 
with the ministers of the council of H. M. and of the su¬ 
preme and general Inquisition, all having unanimously 
agreed, that now, as well as ever, moderation, sw'ectness, 
and charity, ought to shine forth as forming the character 
of the holy office ; and that before using the power of the 
sword granted to us against the contumacious and rebel¬ 
lious, we ought to attract them with sweetness by present¬ 
ing to them the olive branch, the symbol of our pacific 
wishes towards those who go so far as to abhor peace. 
To this we have been moved, not only by the practice of 
the Church, which has frequently been indulgent and mi¬ 
tigated the rigour of the penalties, when the guilty were 
numerous, but also by a knowledge of the circumstances 
under which seduction and deceit have fatally triumphed 
over the simplicity, and, above all, the confidence by which 
we were actuated; yet if the hearts of many Spaniards 
were capable of being surprised in moments of darkness 
and general overthrow of ideas, they will not have been 
hardened or rendered insensible to the calls of religion, 
nor can they have forgotten their former principles. 



“ Wherefore, far frota adopting for the present mea¬ 
sures of severity and rigour against the' guilty, we have 
determined to grant them, as we hereby do grant, a term 
df grace, which shall be from the date of the publication 
of this our edict, till the last day inclusive of this year,'in 
order that a)l persons of both sexes, who unfortunately 
may have fallen into the crime of heresy, or feel them¬ 
selves guilty of any error against which our mother the 
Ohurcb believes ami leaches, or of any hidden crime whose 
cognizance belongs to the holy office, may recur to the 
latter, and discharge their consciences and abjure their 
error?, under the security and assurance of the most in¬ 
violable secrecyj and on the same being done within the 
time predxecl, accompanied by a sincere, entire, and true 
manifestation of all they may know and remember against 
themselves as well as against others, they shall be chari¬ 
tably received, absolved, and incorporated into the bosom 
of our holy mother the church, without their thereby hav¬ 
ing to apprehend the infliction of the punishments or¬ 
dained, nor the injury of their honour, character^ and re¬ 
putation, and still less the privation of the whole or any 
part of their property, since for those cases in which they 
ought to lose it, and the same ought to be applied to the 
■exchequer and treasury of H. M. in conformity to the 
laws of these kingdoms, H.M. using his natural clemency 
and preferring the spiritual felicity of his vassals to the 
interests of his royal exchequer, exempts them for the 
present from this penalty, and grants them grace and par¬ 
don, whereby they may retain and preserve the said pro- 
p^ty, on condition that they appear within the time pre¬ 
fixed, accompanied with the necessary disposition for a 
true reconciliation,” 8cc. &c. &c. 

*1 Madrid, April S, 1815.” 
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No. VII,—('sej.p.220.; 

The Oath of a Roman Catholic Bishop at his Comecratiolh 

« I — — Bishop of —— do swear, that from this hour 
forward I shall be faithful and obedient to St. Peter, and 
to the Holy Church of Rome, and to my Lord the Pope 
and his successors canonically entering. I shall not be of 
counsel, nor consent that they shall lose either life or 
member, or shall be taken or suffer any violence or any 
wrong by any means. Their counsel to me credited by 
them, their messages, or letters, I shall not willingly, dis¬ 
cover to any person. The Papacy of Rome, the rules of 
the Itoly Fathers, and the regality of St. Peter, I shall 
help, maintain, and defend against ail men. The Legate 
of the See' Apostolic, going and coming, I shall honoura¬ 
bly entreat. The rights, honours, privileges, and authori¬ 
ties of the Church of Rome, and of the Pope and his 
successors, I shall cause to be, conserved, defended, aug¬ 
mented, and promoted. I shall not be in council, treaty, or 
any act, in which any thing shall be imagined against him 
or the Church of Rome, their rights, seats, honours, or 
powers} and if I know any such to be moved or com¬ 
passed, I shall resist it to my power; and as soon as I cau 
1 shall advertize him, or such as may give him knowledge. 
The rules of the holy Fathers, the decrees, ordinances, 
sentences, dispositions, reservations, provisions, and com¬ 
mandments apostolic, to my power I shall keep, and cause 
to be kept of others. Heretics, schismatics, and rebels to 
our holy father and his successors, I shall resist and per¬ 
secute to my power. I shall come to the synod when I am 
called, except I be letfed by a canonical impediment. 
The thresholds of the apostles I shall visit yearly, pers 9 n- 
ally or by my deputy. I shall not alienate or sell m 5 r*pos- 
sessions, without the Pope’s counsel: So help me God 
and the hojy Evangelists 

* Vide Burnei’i Hitlory ot' the Kcfonuetiuu, p, ist3. 
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Oath of a Roman CathoRc Priest. 

• ^ “ The holyApostolic Romish Church I acknowledge to be 
the mother and mistress of all churches j and to the Ro¬ 
man Pontiff, successor of St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, 
and Vicar of Jesus Christ, 1 promise and swear true obe¬ 
dience. All doctrines delivered, defined, and declared by 
the sacred Canons and General Councils, and especially by 
the most holy Council of Trent *, I receive and profess; 
and whatever is contrary thereto, and all heresies con¬ 
demned, rejected, and anathematized by the Church, I 
equally condemn, reject, and anathematize. This true 
Catholic faith, out of which there is no salvation, which 
at present I freely profess and sincerely hold, I do pro¬ 
mise, vow, and swear that I will constantly retain and 
conserve, to my last breath; and, as far as I am able, 
I will le careful 'that it is held by, taught and preached to, 
my parishioners, or those the care of whom shall belong to 
•me in my function." 

^0. VIII.—fseep.252.J 

It is admitted that the translation of the original textf, 
which I have consulted, is faithfully given in the Rheims 
Testament, as published by P. Wogan, Dublin, 1814, and 
that the w'ord “ commanding ” (in italics) is also intro¬ 
duced into the Protestant version, not, however, as part of 
the original text—“ but in general, where the words to 
be understood in the original were evident and certain, they 
have carefully supplied them in the English version, yet so 
as at the same time to give notice of the fact Theaccu- 

• " Be it known therefore to all men, that t/ie mast hoJy Cartons are to be ex- 
.actlj and ea far aa possible indiserimmately obsened by all.” Se». £5, cap, £0. 

KioXuovtuw ya/itiy, ajrr^tffSou ifunaruy. 

t Vide •• Christianity a reasonable Service,” p, 55, (printed iit Dublin, 
1816;, by Hev. W. Napper, Curate of Old Bvss, diocese of Leighlin'uid 
Ferns, Ireland, whose real learning is only to be equalled by his unaffected and 
genuine piety. 



racy of the Rheiins translation, m thisinstance^it conceded, 
_ Us letter has been complied with—a perusal of the fol¬ 
lowed note, taken verbatim from the same edition, will bds^ 
determine how far its spirit has been consulted:—“ He' 
apeaks of the Marcionites, the Eucratites, the Manicheans, 
and other ancient heretics, who absolutely condemned mar> 
riage and the use of all kind of meat, because they pretended 
that all fiesh was from an evH principle; whereas the church 
of God, so &r from condemning marriage, looks upon it as 
a most holy sacrament, and forbids it to none but such as- 
by a vow bath chosen the better part; and prohibits not the 
use of any meats whatsoever, in proper times and seasons, 
though she does not judge all kind oT diet proper for days 
of fasting and penance.” 


FINIS. 


ait«KM ws HsadMoit, Grintan, 
C*wt, LonSou. 






